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2005-2006  Folk  and  Traditional 
Arts  Apprenticeship  Award 
applications  now  available! 

Call  the  office  at  406-444-6430  for  a 
paper  copy,  or  download  from  the  web¬ 
site  at  www.art.state.mt.us/folklife/ 
folklife_guidelines.asp.  Applications 
must  by  postmarked  by  Jan.  20,  2006. 
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Arts  help  states  reap  economic  gains 


Jazz  Master! 

Buddy  DeFranco  receives 
top  NEA  music  award 

By  Joe  Nickel! 

Reprinted  with  permission 
from  the  Missoulian,  Sept.  1 5,  2005 

Buddy  DeFranco  has  played  with  the  big  guys. 
Now  -  in  case  anyone  ever  doubted  -  he’s  officially 
one  of  them. 

The  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts  has  named 
DeFranco  an  NEA 
Jazz  Master.  The  ac¬ 
colade,  which  comes 
with  a  $25,000  award, 
is  one  of  the  highest 
honors  in  the  jazz 
music  world. 

Only  six  other 
musicians  received 
the  award  this  year. 

Among  them:  Chick 
Corea,  Tony  Bennett 
and  Freddy  Hubbard. 

“Pretty  good  guys, 
huh?”  mused  De- 
Franco  from  his  home 
in  Whitefish,  after 
getting  advance  notice  of  the  award. 

Pretty  good  guys,  indeed.  But  as  any  jazz  aficio¬ 
nado  knows,  DeFranco  holds  equal  stature  as  one  of 
the  most  important  jazz  musicians  of  our  age. 

“I  think  [the  NEA  award]  reflects  his  historical 
significance  in  furthering  the  development  of  jazz,” 
said  University  of  Montana  jazz  professor  Lance 
Boyd.  “Buddy  was  a  bebop  clarinet  player;  Benny 
Goodman  wasn’t,  Artie  Shaw  wasn’t,  but  Buddy 
was.  He  really  set  the  standard.” 


See  Jazz  Master  on  page  5 


National  Governors  Association 
Center  for  Best  Practices  report 

From  Southern  Appalachia  to  the  Mississippi  Delta 
and  from  California’s  coast  to  Maryland's  eastern  shore, 
states  are  turning  to  arts-based  economic  development 
strategies  to  revive  rural  economies  stung  by  geographic 
isolation,  infrastructure  deficiencies  and  the  flight  of 
skilled  workers  to  big  cities,  according  to  a  new  issue 
brief  from  the  National  Governors  Association  Center 
for  Best  Practices  (NGA  Center). 

Incorporating  the  arts  into  states’  existing  rural  eco¬ 
nomic  development  policy  helps  not  only  to  diversify 
rural  economies  but  to  provide  these  previously  strug¬ 
gling  communities  with  a  competitive  advantage  in  the 
21st  century’s  global  marketplace  as  well. 


Grant  funds  Montana 

The  U.S.  Economic  Development  Administra¬ 
tion  recently  announced  that  it  has  awarded  $78,000 
to  the  Montana  World  Trade  Center,  a  department  of 
The  University  of  Montana,  for  the  development  of  a 
comprehensive  regional  marketing  strategy  for  Mon¬ 
tana  Creative  Enterprises  under  its  Planning  Assistance 
Program. 

Geoff  Sutton,  project  manager  for  the  Montana 
World  Trade  Center,  will  work  collaboratively  with  the 
Montana  Arts  Council,  Montana  State  Parks,  a  division 
of  Fish,  Wildlife  and  Parks,  Colleges  of  Technology, 
artisans,  tribes  and  others  on  this  project. 

Although  Montana  has  a  wealth  of  talented  art¬ 
ists  and  artisans,  the  rural  nature  of  many  counties  in 
the  state  makes  it  difficult  to  create  a  local  market  for 
artisans’  products.  It  also  makes  it  difficult  for  these 
artists  to  identify  or  enter  into  metropolitan  markets  in 
the  state. 


The  brief,  Strengthening  Rural  Economies 
through  the  Arts,  documents  how  states  utilize  a 
variety  of  arts-focused  policies  to  create  jobs  and 
improve  quality  of  life. 

By  drawing  upon  the  distinctive  cultural  assets 
that  have  come  to  characterize  many  of  the  nation's 
rural  communities,  many  states  are  beginning  to 
retain  skilled  workers,  generate  revenue  and  attract 
new  investment  by  cultivating  clusters  of  economic 
activity  in  the  creative  industries.  Many  states  have 
generated  jobs  and  increased  tax  revenue  thanks  to 
a  dedicated  investment  in  the  arts. 

In  Montana,  the  arts  employ  more  people  than 


See  Rural  Economies  on  page  5 


Creative  Enterprises 

This  planning  grant  will  help  locate  resources 
and  markets  for  product  placement  locally,  nation¬ 
ally  and  internationally. 

The  focus  of  the  project  will  be  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  a  regional  identity  for  Montana  artists  and 
artisans  as  well  as  exploring  ways  to  create  a  stable 
year-round  marketplace  using  a  variety  of  strate¬ 
gies. 

One  strategy  to  be  analyzed  will  be  the  use  of 
state  parks  as  retail  outlets  for  Montana-crafted 
products.  Not  only  will  this  provide  Montana  artists 
and  artisans  with  market  access  to  over  1.7  mil¬ 
lion  visitors  to  the  state  parks  annually,  but  it  will 
enhance  the  visitors’  park  experience  as  well. 


See  Creative  Enterprises  on  page  2 


Helena  artist  Robert  F.  Morgan’s  painting  has  been  selected  by  the  national 
Toys  for  Tots  campaign  to  be  used  as  their  poster  for  an  upcoming  national 
campaign.  Toys  for  Tots,  a  program  of  the  United  States  Marines,  will  print  more 
than  six-million  posters  and  calendars  featuring  Morgan’s  imagery  for  distribu¬ 
tion  across  the  country.  (Photo  by  Vi  Johnson) 


Professional  Development 
Grants  restored  for  artists,  arts 
organizations  and  educators 

By  Arlynn  Fishbaugh 
Executive  Director 

The  Montana  Arts  Council  has  restored  its  Professional  Development 
Grant  program,  which  funds  professional  development  grants  of  up  to  $750 
for  individuals  and  up  to  $1,000  for  organizations.  Professional  development 
can  be  in  either  artistic,  business-related  or  educational  growth.  The  match 
is  1:1  and  can  be  cash  and/or  in-kind.  Deadlines  are  ongoing  with  a  receipt 
deadline  on  the  first  of  each  month  at  the  MAC  office. 

Applications  are  available  on  the  web  at  art@mt.gov  or  by  phoning 
406-444-6430.  If  you  have  questions,  please  give  Kristin  Han  Burgoyne  a 
call  at  406-444-6449. 


Arm's  Addendum  continues  on  page  2 
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Job  search? 
ArtJob 
is  online 

To  find  good 
jobs  in  the  arts 
online  use  ArtJob 
Online,  located 
at  www.artjob. 
org.  Launched 
by  WESTAF,  the 
Western  States 
Arts  Federation, 
ArtJob  Online  is 
dedicated  to  con¬ 
necting  individu¬ 
als  with  jobs  and 
opportunities  in 
the  arts.  The  ser¬ 
vice  does  cost, 
with  rates  posted 
on  the  website. 

ArtJob  Online 
features  a  nation¬ 
al  database  of 
job  listings  in  all 
arts  disciplines 
in  the  nonprofit, 
commercial, 
academic,  and 
public  sectors. 
The  website  also 
features  informa¬ 
tion  about  fel¬ 
lowships,  grants, 
residencies,  and 
other  artist  and 
art-related  op¬ 
portunities.  Job 
seekers  using 
ArtJob  Online 
can  search  the 
job  listings  data¬ 
base  by  several 
criteria  and  have 
access  to  an  em¬ 
ployer  database 
that  includes 
background  and 
contact  informa¬ 
tion. 

The  ArtJob 
website  also  al¬ 
lows  job  seekers 
to  market  them¬ 
selves  online 
by  posting  their 
resume,  which  is 
accessible  to  or¬ 
ganizations  and 
companies  that 
are  registered 
users  of  the  site. 
The  site  is  updat¬ 
ed  with  real-time 
job  postings,  and 
makes  informa¬ 
tion  about  oppor¬ 
tunities  available 
as  soon  as  they 
are  announced. 
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Ami  ’ s  Addendum 

Arlynn  Fishbaugh,  Executive  Director 

afishbaugh@state.mt.us 

below). 

•  Other  projects  may  also  be  discussed. 

The  Governor’s  office  is  also  heavily  in¬ 
volved  in  developing  the  film  industry  potential 
in  Montana.  A  new  film  advisory  council  has 
been  established  that  is  currently  developing  its 
priorities.  The  mission  is  to  bring  more  film  and 
television  production  into  the  state. 


National  Kudos 

The  Montana  Arts  Council  works  very  hard 
to  achieve  its  mission  to  promote  the  arts. 

These  efforts  take  many  shapes  (and  we  wish 
our  funding  allowed  us  to  do  much  more!).  I'm 
proud  to  announce  that  Montana  has  received 
national  recognition  in  several  arts-related  areas 
in  recent  months. 

The  National  Governor’s  Association  Center 
for  Best  Practices  has  just  produced  a  new 
report,  cited  separately  in  this  paper,  titled 
Strengthening  Rural  Economies  through  the 
Arts.  Montana  is  featured  prominently  in  this 
brief  that  documents  how  states  utilize  a  variety 
of  arts-focused  policies  to  create  jobs  and  im¬ 
prove  quality  of  life. 

You  know  that 
MAC  is  deeply 
involved  in  efforts 
to  build  “public 
value”  for  the  arts 
and  arts  funding. 

These  efforts  are 
the  result  of  work 
through  the  Wal¬ 
lace  Foundation’s 
grant  to  the  arts 
council,  and 
Wallace’s  involve¬ 
ment  with  Harvard 
Professor  Mark  Moore  at  the  Kennedy  School 
of  Government  to  help  state  arts  agencies  rein¬ 
force  the  public  value  of  the  work  they  do. 

Professor  Moore  recently  published  a  new 
book  in  which  Montana  is  also  featured  promi¬ 
nently.  Everyone  from  this  state  involved  in 
work  with  Mark  has  been  wildly  enthusiastic. 

It  is  a  high  honor  that  he  featured  work  done 
by  the  Choteau  Performing  Arts  League  as 
the  introduction  to  this  new  publication,  titled 
Creating  Public  Value  Through  State  Arts  Agen¬ 


cies.  The  publication  is  available  through  Arts 
Midwest  at  www.artsmidwest.org. 

MAC’S  public  value  work  is  also  the  subject  of 
a  new  monograph  published  by  RAND  Research, 
in  which  they  analyze  work  done  in  Montana  and 
Maine.  This  monograph,  funded  by  the  Wal¬ 
lace  Foundation,  will  be  unveiled  at  the  October 
Grantmakers  in  the  Arts  conference  in  Pasadena, 
and  RAND  has  asked  MAC  to  participate  in  a 
workshop  session  on  this  research. 

Arts-Driven  Economic  Development 

The  Governor’s  Office  of  Economic  Develop¬ 
ment  has  set  aside  $25,000  to  continue  “creative 
enterprise”  development,  and  the  Governor’s 
office  has  asked  the  Montana  Arts  Council  to 
take  over  the  work  in  this  area  (the  Governor’s 
office  has  discontin¬ 
ued  its  funding  of  a 
Creative  Enterprise 
Development  direc¬ 
tor).  The  Montana  Arts 
Council  will  determine 
where  it  wants  to  focus 
this  work  at  its  Octo¬ 
ber  meeting,  setting 
priorities  that  align 
with  those  of  Governor 
Schweitzer.  Projects 
under  consideration 
will  include: 

•  Assisting  efforts  to  have  the  state  parks  con¬ 
cessions  feature  Montana-made  artworks. 

•  Developing  ways  to  get  more  Indian-made 
art  to  markets. 

•  Creation  of  a  program  to  build  a  larger  mar¬ 
ket  for  all  Montana  artists. 

•  Development  of  a  one-stop  shopping  website 
for  Montana  artists  of  all  disciplines. 

•  Adding  more  opportunities  to  the  TRACE 
(Transitioning  Regional  Artists  into  Creative 
Entrepreneurs)  program  at  MSU  Great  Falls  (see 


Montana  is  featured  prominently 
in  the  brief,  Strengthening 
Rural  Economies  through  the 
Arts,  which  documents  how 
states  utilize  a  variety  of 
arts-focused  policies  to  create 
jobs  and  improve  quality  of  life. 


■“«**  *• 

Geoff  Sutton,  Cinda  Holt,  Cindy  Kittredge,  Ken  Soderberg  and  Chas  Van  Genderen  met 
this  summer  at  Ulm  Pishkin  State  Park  to  discuss  strategies  for  partnering  and  show¬ 
casing  fine  art  and  craft  produced  by  Montana’s  Indian  and  non-Indian  artists  through¬ 
out  Montana’s  state  parks’  system. 


Creative  Enterprises 


(Continued  from  page  1) 

The  Montana  Creative  Enterprises  pro¬ 
gram  will  also  seek  new  options  for  crafting 
programs  on  Montana’s  Indian  reservations, 
incorporating  cultural  components  and  brand¬ 
ing  elements  of  the  Native  American  artwork 
created  by  Montana  tribal  members.  Other 
possibilities  to  be  explored  are  the  creation 
of  a  traveling  trunk  show  of  Montana-crafted 


products  to  take  advantage  of  already  estab¬ 
lished  regional  markets. 

According  to  Sutton,  Creative  Enterprise 
elements  can  be  found  in  all  of  Montana's 
56  counties.  “We  will  be  focusing  on  rural 
economic  development  with  this  program,” 
he  says.  “Montana’s  artists  and  artisans  are  a 
great  source  of  wealth  and  talent,  which  can  be 
used  to  create  jobs  and  provide  supplemental 
income  for  rural  Montanans.” 


TRACE 

The  Legislature  has  allocated  $200,000  in 
Work  Force  Development  money  to  help  fund 
the  Board  of  Regents-approved  Creative  Arts 
Enterprise  program  at  MSU-Great  Falls.  This 
new  two-year  program  focuses  on  artists  who 
make  handmade  items,  and  helps  them  to  build 
markets  and  teaches  business-skill  development. 

The  curriculum  was  developed  by  MSU- 
Great  Falls  to  help  people  involved  in  fine  hand¬ 
crafts  develop  niche  expertise  and  skills,  with  a 
special  focus  in  creative  enterprise  development. 
This  is  a  national  model  program  that  was  origi¬ 
nally  inspired  by  Stuart  Rosenfeld’s  research  in 
creative  clusters. 


Montana  World  Trade 
Center  in  Missoula 

Geoff  Sutton,  former  director  of  Creative 
Enterprise  Development  under  Governor  Martz 
(and  former  owner  of  Sutton  West  Gallery  in 
Missoula)  recently  announced  that  the  Montana 
World  Trade  Center  has  received  a  $78,000 
grant  from  the  U.S.  Economic  Development  of¬ 
fice  (see  story  on  page  1).  Geoff  will  be  working 
with  the  arts  council  on  economic  development 
planning  for  the  state  parks  artist  sales  program, 
Indian  artists  market  development  and  other 
efforts. 

Cultural  Tourism 

The  Montana  Arts  Council  is  taking  a  new  di¬ 
rection  in  this  arena,  and  will  focus  its  efforts  on 
local/regional  areas  rather  than  trying  to  further 
statewide  initiatives.  MAC  will  soon  begin  work 
in  the  Bozeman/Livingston  region. 

In  October,  several  Montanans  will  attend  a 
U.S.  Cultural  Tourism  Summit  in  Washington, 
D.C.,  including  three  gubernatorial  appointees 
to  this  summit:  Jackie  Parsons,  chairman  of  the 
Montana  Arts  Council;  Cyndy  Andrus,  director 
of  the  Bozeman  Convention  and  Visitor  Bureau 
at  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  as  well  as  board 
president  of  the  Yellowstone  Country  tourism 
region  and  MAC  member;  and  Betsy  Baumgart, 
administrator  of  Travel  Montana. 

Mark  Sherouse,  executive  director  of  the 
Montana  Committee  from  the  Humanities,  is 
also  an  official  delegate  tapped  by  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  Committee  on  Arts  and  Humanities.  I  will 
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Slate  of  the  Arts  is  published  six  times 
a  year  by  the  Montana  Arts  Council  and 
produced  by  Lively  Times. 

State  of  the  Arts  welcomes  submis¬ 
sions  of  photographs,  press  releases 
and  newsworthy  information  from  indi¬ 
vidual  artists  and  arts  organizations. 

All  items  in  State  of  the  Arts  may 
be  reprinted  unless  otherwise  noted. 
Please  credit  the  Montana  Arts  Council 
as  well  as  any  byline. 

Deadline:  The  deadline  for  submis¬ 
sions  is  Nov.  25,  2005,  for  the  Janu¬ 
ary/February  2006  issue.  Send  items  to: 
Montana  Arts  Council,  PO  Box  202201, 
Helena,  MT  59620-2201 ;  phone  406- 
444-6430,  fax  406-444-6548  or  e-mail 
mac@mt.gov. 

Subscriptions:  State  of  the  Arts  is 
available  free  of  charge  to  Montana 
residents  as  a  public  service  of  the 
Montana  Arts  Council.  To  subscribe, 
please  call  406-444-6430,  or  update  or 
sign-up  online  at  www.art.mt.gov.  Out- 
of-state  subscriptions  at  $1 5  per  year 
are  welcome  -  mail  your  check  to  the 
Montana  Arts  Council,  PO  Box  202201, 
Helena,  MT  59620. 
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Congrats  to... 


Joyce  Growing  Thunder,  an  Assiniboine-Sioux  of  the  Fort  Peck 
Reservation  who  is  considered  one  of  the  premier  bead  workers  in  the 
country  and  was  commissioned  by  the  Smithsonian  National  Museum  of 
the  American  Indian  to  create  a  full-length  beaded  buckskin  outfit  for  a 
2006  exhibition  of  traditional  Indian  dresses  from  the  United  States.  Her 
creation  will  represent  the  Plains  Tribes.  The  museum  also  plans  to  add 
to  its  permanent  collection  three  of  Growing  Thunder’s  handmade  dolls 
-  two  males  and  one  female,  all  attired  in  traditional  buckskin  adorned 
with  beads  and  quillwork. 

Helena  artist  Katie  Knight,  who  has  10  new  photographs  in  “Planet 
Colombia,”  an  exhibition  at  Museo  de 
las  Americas  in  Denver.  CO,  which  is 
considered  the  foremost  museum  in  the 
Rocky  Mountain  region  dedicated  to  Latino 
art  and  culture.  The  exhibition,  on  display 
Oct.  7-Jan.  15,  presents  diverse  artistic 
viewpoints  about  Colombia’s  rich  culture 
and  tragic  war.  Knight’s  photographs  and 
stories  from  her  third  trip  to  South  America 
celebrate  the  courage  of  Colombians  who 
risk  and  sometimes  sacrifice  their  lives  to 
support  farmers  in  that  war-tom  country.  She 
creates  prints  and  mixed-media  sculptures 
inspired  by  her  human  rights  work,  in 
addition  to  serving  as  curator  of  education  at 
the  Holter  Museum  of  Art. 


“Courage  and  Grief,”  by  Katie  Knight 


ing  the  West,  a  nonprofit  association  of  writers  and  other  professionals. 
Rostad,  who  is  currently  president  of  the  Montana  Historical  Society 
Board  of  Trustees,  has  long  been  fascinated  by  Coates,  an  accom¬ 
plished  writer  who  spent  55  years  in  Martinsdale,  where  she  “seemed 
to  live  two  lives,  the  ordinary  and  the  brilliant.”  Author  Mary  Clearman 
Blew  praises  the  book,  published  in  2004  by  Riverbend,  as  “an  invalu¬ 
able  source  for  anyone  interested  in  women’s  writing,  regional  writing, 
fine  writing.” 

Blackfeet  writer  Darrell  Kipp,  who  collaborated  with  composer 
Rob  Kapilow  on  a  large-scale  choral  and  orchestra  work  for  the  Lewis 
and  Clark  Bicentennial.  Commissioned  by  three  symphony  orchestras, 
“Summer  Sun,  Winter  Moon”  was  premiered  in  September  2004  by  the 
Kansas  City  Symphony  and  has  since  been  performed  by  the  St.  Louis 
Symphony  and  the  Louisiana  Symphony,  and  will  be  performed  Oct.  29 
by  the  Helena  Symphony.  Kipp  has  been  celebrated  for 
his  efforts  to  save  the  Blackfeet  language  from  extinc¬ 
tion.  He  spent  nearly  a  year,  listening  and  collaborating 
with  Kapilow  to  create  a  piece  that  “crosses  the  divide” 
separating  mainstream  America  and  Native  America, 
according  to  NEArts,  a  publication  of  the  National 
Endowment  for  the  Arts. 


La  Von  D.  Brillhart  of  Dillon,  who  had  an  article 
published  in  the  August  edition  of  Bend  of  the  River, 
a  magazine  that  explores  the  historic  Maumee  Valley 
of  Ohio.  The  article  discusses  the  relationship  between 
General  Custer  and  Brillhart’s  great  grandparents,  who 
lived  on  adjoining  farms  in  Tontogany,  OH. 


Bozeman  artist  Paula  Pearl,  who  was  accepted  into  the  2005  An¬ 
nual  Juried  Competition  of  the  American  Women  Artists  in  Dallas,  TX. 
Pearl’s  oil  painting  “Hay  Ride”  was  one  of  55  pieces  chosen  from  among 
1,000  entries.  Five  jurors  selected  the  top  pieces  in  terms  of  composition 
and  technique,  with  overall  excellence  as  the  goal.  The  2005  American 
Women  Artists  show  is  on  display  Nov.  18-Dec.  19  at  the  Texas  Art  Gal¬ 
lery  in  Dallas. 

Artist  Sid  Frissell  of  Emigrant,  whose  watercolor  painting  “Magpie 
Patterns”  has  been  accepted  into  the  prestigious  international  “Birds  in 
Art”  exhibition  at  the  Leigh  Yawkey  Woodson  Art  Museum  in  Wausau, 
WI.  Frissell’s  painting  was  one  of  99  accepted  out  of  995  entries.  The 
30th  annual  show,  on  display  Sept.  10-Nov.  13,  includes  artists  from  the 
United  States  and  12  foreign  countries  and  is  recognized  as  “the  exhibi¬ 
tion  that  sets  the  standard  for  avian  art.”  Frissell  has  been  painting  full¬ 
time  for  12  years  from  his  studio  on  the  Yellowstone  River,  30  miles  north 
of  Yellowstone  National  Park. 

Helena  artist  Karen  Luckey,  whose  oil  paintings  have  been  juried  into 
several  national  shows.  “First  Things  First”  was  selected  for  the  Catharine 
Lorillard  Wolfe  Art  Club’s  109th  open  exhibition,  on  display  Oct.  4-28  at 
the  National  Arts  Club  in  New  York  City.  The  National  Oil  and  Acrylic 
Painters  Society  selected  “Good  Luck  Fellas”  for  its  Best  of  Americas 
2005  Art  Competition,  with  winning  works  on  display  Oct.  2-21  at  the 
Ella  Carothers  Dunnegan  Gallery  of  Art  in  Bolivar,  MO, 
and  Nov.  6-20  at  Stone  Crest  Mall  in  Osage  Beach,  MO. 

A  third  painting,  “Sunday  Drive,”  was  accepted  by  the 
Bosque  Conservatory  Art  Council  for  the  20th  annual 
Conservatory  Art  Classic,  Sept.  3-11  in  Clifton,  TX. 

Former  Missoula  artist  Sheila  Miles,  whose  work 
was  selected  in  the  highly  competitive  “Faces  and 
Places”  competition,  sponsored  by  Daniel  Smith  Artists 
Materials  of  Seattle.  Winning  entries  are  featured  in  the 
new  2005-2006  Daniel  Smith  Artist  Supply  catalog. 

Northern  Cheyenne  singer  and  storyteller  Phillip 
Whiteman  Jr.,  who  won  the  top  pick  in  the  Spoken 
Word  category  at  the  Indian  Summer  Music  Awards  in 
Milwaukee,  WI,  for  his  CD  Spirit  Seeker.  The  compila¬ 
tion  of  stories  and  songs  is  aimed  at  a  wide  audience 
and  designed  to  provoke  thought  and  imagination.  The 
Indian  Summer  Music  Awards  are  devoted  to  the  recognition  of  both 
established  and  emerging  artists  and  their  outstanding  contributions 
towards  indigenous  peoples’  music.  In  addition,  the  awards  were  created 
to  increase  awareness  of  the  history  and  diversity  of  both  traditional  and 
contemporary  American  Indian  culture.  Whiteman,  who  resides  in  Lame 
Deer,  is  also  a  champion  saddle  bronc  rider,  cultural  presenter  and  horse 
trainer. 


Montana  poet  Melissa  Kwasny,  who  won  the  2005  Idaho 
Prize  for  Poetry  for  her  collection  Thistle.  She  was  among  12 
finalists  from  throughout  the  United  States.  Kwasny  was  bom 
in  LaPorte,  IN,  and  educated  at  The  University  of  Montana.  She 
is  the  author  of  one  book  of  poems,  The  Archival  Birds  (Bear 
Star,  2000),  and  two  novels.  Trees  Call  for  What  They  Need 
and  Modern  Daughters  and  the  Outlaw  West.  She  was  also  the 
editor  of  Toward  the  Open  Field:  Poets  on  the  Art  of  Poetry 
(Wesleyan,  2004)  and  was  recently  the  Richard  Hugo  Visiting 
Poet  at  The  University  of  Montana.  Lost  Horse  Press  plans  to 
publish  Thistle  in  Spring  2006. 

Lee  Rostad  of  White  Sulphur  Springs,  whose  book,  Grace 
Stone  Coates,  Her  Life  in  Letters,  was  a  finalist  in  the  category 
of  essays  and  memoirs  for  the  2005  WILLA  Literary  Awards. 

The  nationally  recognized  awards  are  sponsored  by  Women  Writ- 


The  Candidates,  a  Missoula  theater  company  composed  of  Kevin 
Wall  and  Justin  Rose,  which  performed  its  original  play,  “I'm  Sorry 
and  I’m  Sorry”  at  the  Minnesota  Fringe  Festival  in  August  and  at  the 
Philadelphia  Fringe  Festival  in  September.  The  play  was  greeted  by 
packed  houses  in  Minnesota,  named  "Best  Show”  by  official  festival 
bloggers  and  drew  the  second-most  audience  reviews  in  festival  history. 
In  Philadelphia,  the  production  again  played  to  sold-out  crowds  and 
was  declared  a  “festival  hit”  by  the  Philadelphia  Metro.  The  Philadel¬ 
phia  Inquirer  lauded  “the  theatrical  acumen  of  the  Candidates  . . .  who 
create  colorful  characters  and  perform  expertly.”  The  play  debuted  in 
June  at  MCT  Center  for  the  Performing  Arts,  and  the  revised,  shortened 
version  played  again  in  October  for  hometown  audiences. 

Rimrock  Opera  of  Billings,  which  was  selected  to  tour  Malmstrom 
Air  Force  Base  in  Great  Falls  Oct.  20-21  as  a  part  of  the  National 
Endowment  for  the  Arts’  national  initiative,  “The  Great  American 
Voices  Military  Base  Tour:  Unforgettable  Melodies  from  Opera  and 
Broadway."  More  than  20  professional  opera  companies  have  been 
selected,  including  the  prestigious  Lyric  Opera  of  Chicago,  Los  Angeles 
Opera,  Seattle  Opera  and  Washington  National  Opera.  Rimrock  Opera’s 
performance  in  Great  Falls  featured  internationally  renowned  soprano 
Christina  Major  and  tenor  Joseph  Muir.  Both  were  in  Montana,  rehears¬ 
ing  Rimrock  Opera’s  Oct.  28  and  30  production  of  “La  Traviata”  at 
the  Alberta  Bair  Theater.  Montana  artists  mezzo-soprano  Heidi  Rae 
Kalina,  baritone  Douglas  Nagel,  and  accompanist  Sandi  Rabas  rounded 
out  the  touring  troupe.  Performances  were  offered  at  no  cost  to  the 

base  or  to  audience  members.  In  addition,  the  artists  visited 
Malmstrom’s  Youth  Center  and  offered  pre-concert  briefings 
to  familiarize  youth  and  adults  with  these  musical  genres. 

The  NEA  also  has  produced  a  compact  disc  with  opera  and 
Broadway  excerpts  and  commentary,  to  be  distributed  to 
classrooms  and  audience  members. 

“We’re  thrilled  to  have  this  opportunity  to  perform  in  a 
new  part  of  Montana  and  introduce  military  families  to  the 
fun  of  opera,”  said  Jan  Fluitt-Dupuy,  Rimrock  Opera’s  in¬ 
terim  executive  director.  “We’re  honored  to  be  chosen  by  the 
NEA  to  be  a  part  of  such  a  fine  group  of  opera  companies. 

It’s  quite  a  coup  for  us.” 


Phillip  Whiteman  Jr. 


The  Department  of  Commerce's  Montana  Film  Office, 
which  was  the  recipient  of  an  honorable  mention  for  “The 
Big  Sky  on  the  Big  Screen  Act:  A  Film  Industry  Incentive” 
project  by  the  International  Economic  Development  Council 
(IEDC).  IEDC’s  professional  economic  development  awards 
annually  recognize  excellence  in  the  economic  development  profession. 
“We  are  incredibly  pleased  to  accept  this  high  honor  from  the  IEDC,” 
said  Sten  Iversen,  manager  of  the  Montana  Film  Office.  “It  is  reward¬ 
ing  to  see  our  work  to  increase  film  production  and  improve  Montana's 
economy  get  international  recognition.”  The  Montana  Department  of 
Commerce  commissioned  Bozeman-based  ArtsMarket  Inc.  to  produce 
an  economic  assessment  of  the  impact  of  the  film  in¬ 
dustry  on  the  Montana  economy,  and  then  co-authored 
a  recommendation  for  legislation  based  upon  the 
research.  This  led  to  the  crafting  of  House  Bill  584, 
The  Big  Sky  on  the  Big  Screen  Act,  which  was  signed 
into  law  May  17,  2005.  Another  by-product  of  the  film 
legislation  was  the  creation  of  the  Montana  Film  and 
Television  Advisory  Council,  which  makes  recom¬ 
mendations  to  the  governor,  the  Governor’s  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity  and  the  Montana  Film  Office. 


Bob  Brown,  director  of  the  Historical  Museum 
at  Fort  Missoula,  who  was  elected  to  the  Council  of 
the  American  Association  for  State  and  Local  His¬ 
tory.  The  national  council  of  20  members  governs  the 
association,  which  helps  not-for-profit  organizations 
preserve  and  promote  history. 


Grace  Stone  Coates  by 
Lee  Rostad 


(Continued  on  next  page) 


Send  us 
your  good 
news 

Artists,  writers, 
musicians  and 
arts  administra¬ 
tors:  Please  let 
us  know  about 
major  awards 
and  accomplish¬ 
ments. 

Send  your 
good  news 
to  Congrats, 
c/o  Lively  Times, 
1152  Eagle  Pass 
Trail,  Charlo,  MT 
59824;  or  e-mail: 
writeus@lively 
times.com.  If  you 
include  a  digital 
photo,  please 
make  sure  it’s  at 
least  150  lines 
per  inch  (Ipi  or 
dpi). 
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Film  office 
offers  tips 

Want  tips  on 
how  to  get  hired 
on  a  film  produc¬ 
tion  or  shooting  a 
film  in  Montana? 

The  Montana 
Film  Office  has 
an  informative 
list  of  sug¬ 
gestions.  Call 
the  office  at 
406-841  -2876; 
e-mail  requests 
to  montanafilm 
@visitmt.com  or 
visit  the  website: 
www.montana 
film.com. 

For  informa¬ 
tion  on  current 
and  upcoming 
film  produc¬ 
tions,  call  the 
Montana  Film 
Office  Hotline  at 
406-444-3960 
day  or  night.  The 
line  features  up- 
to-date  details  on 
film  productions 
that  the  office 
has  been  autho¬ 
rized  to  release. 


More  Congrats 


Travelers’  Rest  Chapter  of  the  Lewis  and  Clark  Trail  Heritage 
Foundation  and  three  of  its  members,  who  claimed  all  four  of  the  founda¬ 
tion's  top  awards.  Archaeologist  Dan  Hall  won  the  Award  of  Meritorious 
Service  for  finding  the  exact  location  of  the  Travelers’  Rest  site;  Francis 
Weigand  received  a  Distinguished  Service  Award  for  his  expertise  in 
answering  questions  about  the  Lewis  and  Clark  Expedition;  Florence  High 
School  senior  Jennifer  Wallace  earned  the  Youth  Achievement  Award 
for  her  portrayal  of  Sacagawea  at  chapter  events  since  the  age  of  12; 
and  the  chapter  itself  received  the  Chapter  Award  for  its  many  efforts  to 
promote  the  history  of  Lewis  and  Clark  and  preserve  the  historic  integrity 
of  the  trail  route.  The  foundation,  based  in  Great  Falls,  has  40  chapters 
nationwide. 


Transitions 


Best  wishes  to  Helena  dancer  and  choreographer  Sallyann  Mulcahy, 
who  was  recently  named  the  new  artistic  director  of  Missouri  River  Dance 
School  in  Great  Falls.  Her  duties  include  teaching  ballet,  choosing  reper¬ 
toires,  dances,  music  and  costumes  for  upcoming  productions,  casting  and 
overseeing  outreach  for  the  company.  She  replaces  Angelie  Renee  Melzer, 
who  moved  to  Kansas  City  with  her  husband.  Mulcahy  is  a  Helena  native 
who  left  the  state  at  age  13  to  pursue  a  career  as  a  professional  dancer. 

She  will  continue  to  instruct  dance  at  Carroll  College,  where  she’s  taught 
for  the  past  1 1  years,  and  serve  as  artistic  director  for  Artisan  Dance. 

Dugan  Cobum.  executive  director  of  Missouri  River  Dance,  described 
the  company’s  new  artistic  director  as  “a  top  echelon  dancer”  to  the  Great 
Falls  Tribune.  ‘‘Her  training  was  top  notch  and  we  have  a  whole  bunch  of 
dancers  she  can  mold  and  push  to  a  higher  technique  in  performance  and 
presentation.”  Artisan  Dance  ballerina  Megan  Warn  will  also  teach  ballet 
at  the  Great  Falls  dance  school. 

Welcome  to  Dr.  Steve  Werpy,  who  took  the  podium  as  new  conduc¬ 
tor  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  College  Concert  Band  during  its  fall  concert 
Oct.  2  in  Billings.  Werpy  earned  his  doctorate  from  Northwestern  Univer¬ 
sity  in  Chicago. 


music  faculty  after  a  35-year  teaching  career 
at  several  institutions.  He  will  be  recognized 
with  a  lifetime  appointment  as  Music  Director 
Emeritus  of  the  Missoula  Symphony.  Carey  re¬ 
ceived  his  undergraduate  and  master’s  degrees 
from  the  University  of  Kansas  and  pursued 
doctoral  studies  at  the  University  of  Colorado. 

He  toured  for  three  seasons  as  a  member  of 
the  famed  Robert  Shaw  Chorale  and  served  as 
director  of  choirs  at  the  University  of  Colorado 
before  joining  the  University  of  Montana  music 
faculty  in  1968.  He  helped  launch  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Choral  Festival  and  was  recognized  in 
2001  with  a  Governor’s  Arts  Award.  Joseph  Henry 


Condolences  to... 


The  family  and  friends  of  The  Reverend  Dr.  Robert  M.  Holmes. 
Known  as  Reverend  Bob  to  hundreds  of  Montanans,  he  died  Sept.  24  at 
age  80.  A  retired  Methodist  minister,  he  served  St.  Paul’s  United  Method¬ 
ist  Church  in  Helena  for  many  years  and  was  the  author  of  the  popular 
radio  and  TV  series  of  one-minute  “Lifelifters.”  He  was  a  chaplain  of 
the  Helena  Police  Department  for  22  years  and  Harley-riding  chaplain 
of  Rocky  Mountain  College  from  1965-1981.  He  was  a  speaker  for  the 
Montana  Committee  for  the  Humanities  Speaker’s  Bureau,  a  writer, 
theologian,  musician  (he  played  jazz  piano  and  musical  saw)  and  arranger, 
personal  counselor  to  many  and  political  advocate  for  compassion.  His 
children  include  Helena  sculptor  and  Montana  Arts  Council  member  Tim 
Holmes  and  Helena  writer  Krys  Holmes. 

The  family  and  friends  of  Missoula  cultural  activist  Shirley  Smuin. 

The  mother  of  the  famed  dancer  and  choreographer  Michael  Smuin  died 
Aug.  25  at  age  88.  The  Helena  native  spent  most  of  her  life  in  Missoula, 
where  she  served  on  the  Missoula  Children’s  Theatre’s  first  board  of 
directors  and  was  a  director  emeritus  for  the  organization;  she  was  also 
involved  with  the  Missoula  Symphony,  Garden  City  Ballet  and  Danc- 
eMontana.  Her  son  Stephen,  who  runs  a  school  for  gifted  children  in  San 
Mateo,  CA,  told  the  Missoulian:  “She  just  had  so  many  interests  and  her 
interests  became  her  passions  . . .  Mom  didn’t  grow  up  with  the  arts,  but 
she  came  to  love  them  so  much.” 


Donald  Carey 


Best  wishes  to  Joseph  Henry,  music 
director  of  the  Missoula  Symphony  Or¬ 
chestra,  and  Donald  Carey,  director  of  the 
Missoula  Symphony  Chorale,  who  individu¬ 
ally  announced  their  plans  to  retire  at  the 
end  of  the  2005-2006  season.  Henry  will 
have  spent  21  seasons  as  music  director, 
and  Carey  will  have  led  the  chorale  for  19 
years.  Henry  holds  three  degrees  from  the 
Eastman  School  of  Music  in  Rochester,  NY, 
and  has  guest  conducted  extensively  across 
the  United  States  and  abroad.  In  1999  he 
retired  from  The  University  of  Montana 


The  friends  and  family  of  Kalispell  musician  Howard  Peter  Terry.  The 
accomplished  artist,  who  played  flute,  clarinet,  bassoon  and  saxophone, 
died  July  28  at  age  89.  Terry  formed  his  own  Army  jazz  band  in  World 
War  II  and  went  on  to  play  for  television  shows  and  movies,  including 
“Gigi,”  “Singing  in  the  Rain”  and  “Seven  Brides  for  Seven  Brothers.”  He 
also  worked  on  the  Red  Skelton,  Danny  Kaye,  Flip  Wilson  and  Laugh- 
in  shows  and  was  a  member  of  the  NBC  Staff  Orchestra  and  the  West 
Coast  Saxophone  Quartet.  He  met  his  wife,  Ann,  while  playing  with  the 
Bob  Crosby  Band  on  the  East  Coast;  she  and  her  sisters  comprised  the 
Clark  Sisters,  who  also  sang  with  Tommy  Dorsey  as  the  Sentimentalists. 
After  moving  to  the  Flathead  in  1983,  Terry  performed  with  the  Company 
Brass,  which  plays  regularly  at  the  Bigfork  Inn,  and  occasionally  with  the 
Don  Lawrence  Orchestra. 


Bray  seeks  new  resident  artist  director 


The  Archie  Bray 
Foundation  in  Helena 
has  launched  a  search 
for  a  new  resident  artist 
director  for  its  ceramic 
arts  residency  program. 

Longtime  director  Josh 
DeWeese,  together 
with  his  wife,  Rosa¬ 
lie  Wynkoop,  will  be 
leaving  the  foundation 
to  pursue  their  artistic 
careers.  Both  plan  to 
remain  at  the  Bray 
through  the  search  and 
hiring  process  to  aid 
in  the  transition  and 
assure  continuity  of 
programming. 

The  Archie  Bray 
Foundation  for  the 
Ceramic  Arts  is  a  pub¬ 
lic,  nonprofit  education¬ 
al  institution  founded  in 
1951  by  brick-maker  Archie  Bray.  DeWeese, 
who  has  served  as  resident  director  since  1 992, 
has  had  a  remarkable  impact  on  the  Bray  dur¬ 
ing  his  tenure. 

Residents  now  enjoy  rent-free  space  through 
a  resident  scholarship  fund;  a  growing  number 
of  resident  artist  fellowships  have  been  estab¬ 
lished  to  provide  annual  stipends  for  juried 
resident  artists;  and  the  Peter  Voulkos  Fellow¬ 
ship  Fund  annually  brings  a  prominent,  world- 
renowned  ceramic  artist  to  work  at  the  Bray. 

Most  notably,  the  Bray,  under  DeWeese’s 
leadership,  successfully  completed  a  $2.5-mil- 


lion  capital  campaign  to 
construct  a  new  state-of- 
the-art  resident  studio 
facility,  expand  its  en¬ 
dowment  and  strengthen 
annual  operations.  The 
David  and  Ann  Shaner 
Resident  Artist  Studio, 
completed  in  early  2005, 
is  the  first  studio  facility 
constructed  since  the 
founding  of  the  pottery 
in  1951. 

The  board  has  rede¬ 
fined  the  position  of 
resident  artist  director  to 
place  more  emphasis  on 
programming,  oversight 
of  the  residency  program 
and  personal  artistic 
development. 

“Because  Josh  is  so 
good  at  so  many  things, 
the  position  has  grown  to 
include  day-to-day  management  of  operations, 
budget  and  personnel  as  well  as  programming 
and  artistic  development,”  said  Richard  Baiter, 
board  president.  “We  see  this  transition  as  an 
opportunity  to  redefine  job  responsibilities  at  the 
Bray  to  make  each  position  more  manageable 
and  fulfilling.” 

A  job  description  for  the  position  of  resident 
artist  director  appears  on  the  Bray  website, 
www.archiebray.org.  See  “Job  Opportunities” 
on  page  30  for  information  about  the  application 
process. 


Josh  Deweese  has  been  resident  artist 
director  at  the  Archie  Bray  since  1992. 


The  town  of  Three  Forks  commemorated 
the  200th  anniversary  of  the  arrival  of 
the  Lewis  and  Clark  Expedition  at  the 
Headwaters  of  the  Missouri  on  July  23 
with  the  dedication  of  a  life-size  statue 
of  Sacajawea  at  Sacajawea  Park.  Hon¬ 
ored  guests  included  Mary  Michael,  the 
artist  commissioned  by  the  Three  Forks 
Area  Historical  Society  to  sculpt  the 
statue;  Roseann  Abrahamson,  great- 
great-great  niece  of  Sacajawea;  Hal 
Stearns,  Lewis  and  Clark  historian;  and 
Clint  Blackwood,  executive  director  of 
the  Montana  Lewis  and  Clark  Bicenten¬ 
nial  Commission.  Mayor  Gene  Townsend 
was  master  of  ceremonies. 
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Jazz  Master:  NEA  award  goes  to  Buddy  DeFranco 


(Continued  from  page  1) 

DeFranco’s  career  spans  almost  70  years  of 
professional  music-making.  Along  the  way,  he 
has  visited  nearly  every  continent,  performing 
with  many  of  the  legends  of  jazz  -  among  them 
Billie  Holiday,  Nat  King  Cole,  Gene  Krupa 
and  Ella  Fitzgerald.  Since  the  passing  of  Benny 
Carter  two  summers  ago,  no  other  musician 
can  claim  as  long  and  rich  a  history  in  jazz  as 
DeFranco. 

Bom  into  poverty,  DeFranco  was  forced  to 
earn  his  keep  at  an  early  age  after  his  father  was 
blinded  in  an  industrial  accident,  and  his  mother 
subsequently  sank  into  insanity.  By  age  12, 
Buddy  was  supporting  his  family  by  performing 
with  a  small  jazz  ensemble;  he  hit  the  road  at 
age  16,  and  has  continued  to  tour  and  perform 
professionally  ever  since. 

When  DeFranco  began  playing  jazz,  swing 
was  still  the  thing  -  and  clarinetists  were  still 
among  the  most  recognized  and  prominent 
melodic  instrumentalists.  Names  of  clarinetists 
such  as  Goodman  and  Shaw  were  recognized 
the  world  over.  When  classical  composers  such 
as  Igor  Stravinsky  and  George  Gershwin  wrote 
jazz-style  compositions,  they  leaned  heavily  on 
the  clarinet. 

But  even  as  DeFranco  rose  through  the  ranks 
of  the  jazz  iconography,  the  fickle  tides  of  artis¬ 
tic  and  public  favor  began  to  turn.  During  the 
1940s  and  50s,  bebop  became  the  rage  of  jazz 
circles,  supplanting  swing  as  the  bleeding-edge 
jazz  idiom;  and  its  primary  practitioners  (among 
them  Charlie  Parker  and  John  Coltrane)  held 
forth  on  the  saxophone.  Many  of  the  great  clari¬ 
netists  of  the  day  went  with  the  flow,  trading  in 
their  ebony  axes  for  tenor  saxes. 

Not  DeFranco.  He  remained  true  to  the  clari¬ 
net,  and  forged  his  own  way  in  the  bebop  world. 
His  lyrical  style  of  playing  never  abandoned  its 


Jazz  great  Buddy  DeFranco:  “I  keep  going 
- 1  guess  I  don’t  have  sense  enough  to  quit.” 


lineage  -  he  was  a  Benny  Goodman  disciple  first 
and  foremost  -  but  in  his  unassailable  technique, 
generous  use  of  polytonal  harmonies  and  acro¬ 
batic  soloing,  DeFranco  proved  his  mettle  as  a 
formidable  bebop  stylist. 

Despite  the  marginalization  of  his  chosen  in¬ 
strument,  DeFranco  managed  to  remain  an  icon 
on  the  jazz  scene,  even  as  bebop  was  supplanted 
by  cool  jazz,  fusion  and  other  movements  of 
recent  decades.  In  1966,  he  became  the  leader  of 
the  Glenn  Miller  Orchestra,  a  post  he  maintained 
until  1974. 

Since  then,  he  has  combined  a  hefty  teaching 
load  with  continued  touring  and  recording. 

The  accolades  have  poured  in  during  the 
course  of  DeFranco’s  career.  He’s  been  honored 
with  20  Downbeat  Magazine  Awards,  12  Met¬ 


ronome  Magazine  Awards  and  1 6  Playboy 
All-Stars  Awards  as  the  best  jazz  clarinetist 
in  the  world. 

And  of  course.  The  University  of  Montana 
has  named  its  25-year-old  jazz  festival  for 
DeFranco. 

His  accomplishments  are  well-document¬ 
ed,  even  beyond  the  160-plus  albums  he  has 
recorded.  In  2002,  a  small  publishing  house 
in  Seattle  released  “A  Life  in  the  Golden 
Age  of  Jazz,”  an  exhaustively  researched 
biography  of  DeFranco.  At  383  oversized, 
photo-filled  pages,  the  tome  is  hefty  enough 
to  knock  some  sense  into  anyone  who  would 
doubt  the  scope  of  DeFranco’s  career. 

Still,  none  of  those  accolades  compares  to 
being  named  an  NEA  Jazz  Master,  according 
to  DeFranco. 

“I  would  say  this  is  about  the  most  monu¬ 
mental  award  I’ve  received,”  he  said.  “Out 
of  the  thousands  of  very  good  players  in  this 
world,  for  (the  NEA)  to  single  me  out  and 
give  me  this  award,  that’s  really  something. 
This  is  a  big  world,  after  all.” 

At  the  awards  ceremony,  which  will  take 
place  Jan.  13  in  New  York  City,  DeFranco 
will  perform  a  concert  with  either  acclaimed 
guitarist/vocalist  John  Pizzarelli  or  the  U.S. 
Air  Force  Big  Band. 

He’s  also  planning  to  record  a  new  CD 
with  jazz  piano  legend  Oscar  Peterson,  and 
was  headed  out  Sept.  17  to  perform  as  part  of 
the  fifth  annual  Jazz  Party  at  Sea,  a  festival 
that  takes  place  aboard  the  Norwegian  Sun 
cruise  liner. 

For  a  guy  who  could  easily  rest  on  his  lau¬ 
rels,  that’s  a  pretty  hectic  schedule.  But  then, 
that’s  Buddy  DeFranco. 

“I  keep  going,”  sighed  DeFranco.  “I  guess 
I  don’t  have  sense  enough  to  quit.” 
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each  of  the  following  industries:  mining,  wood 
products  manufacturing  and  building  materials 
retail  market.  Meanwhile  in  Vermont,  the  cre¬ 
ative  industry  includes  thousands  of  businesses 
and  nonprofit  organizations  and  employs  about 
4.5  percent  of  the  state’s  workforce. 

“In  downtown  Idaho  Falls,  an  arts  center, 
museums  and  a  repertory  theater  have  filled 
the  void  created  when  retailers  left  for  large 
malls.  With  their  success,  we  have  seen  other 
retailers,  developers  and  professionals  return 
to  a  new,  vibrant  and  culturally  rich  down¬ 
town,”  said  Idaho  Gov.  Dirk  Kempthome. 

“Our  experience 
in  Idaho  has  been 
replicated  in  states 
across  the  country. 

I  cannot  overstate 
the  importance  of 
the  arts  in  building 
strong,  sustainable 
economies.” 

For  rural  areas  to 
reap  results  -  higher 
tax  revenues,  more 
jobs,  new  residents, 
reduced  property 
vacancy  rates  and 
increased  business 
investment  -  the 
brief  suggests  states 
should  identify  the 
diverse  assets  that  the  arts  have  to  offer  and 
strengthen  the  creative  sector. 

“This  report  illustrates  the  value-added 
return  states  reap  from  their  creative  economies 
-  distinctive  brand  identity,  sustainable  markets 
and  a  first-rate  quality  of  life,”  said  Arizona 
Gov.  Janet  Napolitano,  the  NGA  vice  chair  and 
NGA  Center  chair.  “State  arts  councils  and  de¬ 
partments  of  transportation  and  tourism  can  be 
valuable  partners  in  developing  cultural  events 
and  programs.” 


The  Arizona  Commission  on  the  Arts  recently 
launched  a  grants  program,  which  encourages 
collaborative  projects  among  organizations  deal¬ 
ing  with  rural  economic  development,  tourism, 
ethnic  arts  and  tribal  communities.” 

States  currently  are  providing  a  wide  range 
of  policy  options  to  support  the  arts  in  rural 
communities,  including  integrating  the  arts  into 
economic  development  and  tourism  planning  and 
marketing,  providing  capital  and  entrepreneur- 
ship  training,  improving  physical  infrastructure 
and  supporting  artists’  collaboratives,  and  using 
community  colleges  to  support  training  and 

business  assistance 
efforts. 

In  North  Caro¬ 
lina,  all  commu¬ 
nity  college  budgets 
include  funding  for 
small  business  as¬ 
sistance  centers  that 
provide  courses  and 
one-on-one  techni¬ 
cal  assistance  to 
help  entrepreneurs 
assess  the  market, 
develop  a  business 
plan  and  obtain 
funding.  Several 
state  agencies  in 
Minnesota,  includ¬ 
ing  the  Office  of 
Tourism  and  Department  of  Transportation,  com¬ 
bined  forces  to  promote  the  state’s  scenic  byways 
and  their  natural  and  cultural  attractions. 

The  Cultural  Economy  Initiative  in  Louisiana 
builds  on  the  rich  culinary  and  musical  traditions 
in  The  Bayou  State.  Both  Alaska  and  Kentucky 
have  programs  in  place  to  provide  marketing 
education  and  training  to  rural  artists  to  help 
expand  their  sales  base,  generate  private  partner¬ 
ships  and  assess  new  markets. 

And  in  Iowa,  the  state’s  cultural  district 


program  offers  tax  credits  for  the  creation  of 
artist  living  and  working  space  and  enter¬ 
tainment  venues  through  rehabilitation  of 
historic  structures. 

Strengthening  Rural  Economies  through 
the  Arts  is  the  fourth  in  a  series  of  issue 
briefs  which  document  how  the  arts  can  help 
states  achieve  economic  development  goals. 
The  series  is  produced  by  the  NGA  Center, 
with  cooperative  agreement  funding  from 
the  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts  (NEA) 
and  research  assistance  from  the  National 
Assembly  of  State  Arts  Agencies  (NASAA). 

“This  report  shows  the  economic  success 
that  rural  states  and  communities  enjoy  when 
federal,  state,  and  local  governments  work 
together  to  promote  the  arts.  It  also  illus¬ 
trates  how  other  communities  can  follow  the 
best  practices  to  duplicate  these  successes 
locally  in  their  communities,”  said  NEA 
Chairman  Dana  Gioia. 

The  brief  includes  extensive  program  and 
policy  profiles  from  around  the  nation.  “This 
research  illustrates  how  states  are  draw¬ 
ing  in  innovative  ways  on  the  resources  of 
their  creative  industries,  arts  organizations 
and  artists  to  address  pressing  economic 
challenges,"  said  Jonathan  Katz.  CEO  of 
NASAA.  “States  are  recognizing  that  strong 
economic  development  policy  includes  a 
cultural  dimension,  and  that  rural  areas  offer 
assets  valued  by  residents,  businesses  and 
tourists  in  today’s  global  marketplace,” 

“Governors  should  position  their  states 
to  use  the  arts  effectively  as  an  economic 
development  tool  by  cultivating  clusters  of 
economic  activity  in  the  creative  industry," 
the  brief  concludes.  “If  states  intend  to  build 
their  economies  on  the  jobs  of  the  future  and 
improve  rural  communities  and  economies, 
they  must  cultivate  a  creative  workforce  and 
attract  arts-based  businesses.” 

For  a  copy  of  the  brief,  visit  www.nga.org. 


"If  states  intend  to  build  their 
economies  on  the  jobs  of 
the  future  and  improve  rural 
communities  and  economies, 
they  must  cultivate  a  creative 
workforce  and  attract  arts- 
based  businesses." 

-  Strengthening  Rural 
Economies  Through  the  Arts 


Check  out 
these  arts- 
oriented 
websites 

Arts  and 
Advocacy:  www. 
internationalcul- 
turalcompass.org 
provides  informa¬ 
tion  on  interna¬ 
tional  policies, 
legislation,  fund¬ 
ing,  research,  and 
developments  as 
they  affect  the 
cultural  sector. 

Arts  Education: 
The  Continental 
Harmony  web¬ 
site,  www.pbs. 
org/harmony,  pro¬ 
files  58  projects 
across  the  U.S., 
with  teachers 
guides,  audio 
clips  of  compos¬ 
ers  talking  about 
their  work,  and  a 
Sound  Lounge- 
where  visitors  can 
play  around  with 
a  composition’s 
melody,  rhythm, 
and  arrangement. 

Arts  Online: 

The  Register  of 
Creative  Com¬ 
munities  is  an 
online  information 
source  aimed 
at  disseminat¬ 
ing  examples  of 
and  promoting 
cross-sector  links 
among  arts  and 
culture,  health, 
business,  environ¬ 
ment,  regenera¬ 
tion,  and  commu¬ 
nity  development. 
Visit  www.creative 
communities. 
org.uk. 
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Poets  & 

Writers 

Online 

Poets  &  Writers 
Online  (www. 
pw.org)  is  an 
extensive  website, 
sponsored  by 
Poets  &  Writers 
Magazine,  that 
offers  a  variety 
of  resources  to 
writers,  including 
a  free  online  news¬ 
letter;  and  links  to 
literary  magazines, 
small  presses, 
and  grants  and 
awards. 

Register  for 
“Speakeasy”  and 
join  conversations 
about  agents,  MFA 
programs,  novel 
writing,  poetry  and 
much  more.  Many 
of  the  listings  from 
one  of  P&W's 
most  popular 
books,  A  Directory 
of  American  Poets 
&  Fiction  Writers, 
are  also  avail¬ 
able  with  search 
capabilities. 

Locate  poets  and 
fiction  writers;  use 
the  search  engine 
to  list  writers  by 
agent  or  publisher; 
or  discover  where 
other  writers  have 
been  published. 


Travers  Corners  The  Final  Chapters 

By  Scott  Waldie 

Published  2005  by  The  Lyons  Press,  Guilford,  CT 
$22.95  hardcover 

Scott  Waldie's  indelible  characters  are  back  for 
their  final  round  of  small-town  Montana  adven¬ 
tures.  Judson  C.  Clark,  proprietor  of  Carrie  Creek 
Boat  Works  and  Guide  Service,  is  still  in  love  with 
Sarah,  chief  cook  at  the  Tin  Cup  Bar  and  Cafe; 

Junior  continues  to  run  McCracken’s  General  Store 
and  fumbles  each  and  every  fishing  expedition;  and 
rancher  Henry  Albie  still  fishes  ardently  and  hangs 
out  with  fiery  Dolores,  who  runs  the  beauty  parlor. 

Travers  Comers,  The  Final  Chapters  marks 
Waldie’s  third  group  of  stories  centered  around  this 
miniature  Montana  community  with  its  legendary  trout  streams  and  homespun 
characters.  For  those  of  us  who  live  in  small  towns,  the  endearing  personalities 
and  kinship  with  landscape  that  Waldie  celebrates  still  ring  true. 

The  author  resides  in  Sheridan,  where  he’s  been  a  river  guide  and  fly-fishing 
outfitter  for  two  decades. 

Football  Tales 

By  Don  Read 

Published  2005  by  Stoneydale  Press, 

Stevensville,  MT 
$18.95  softcover 

Don  Read  -  affectionately  known  as  “Papa 
Bear”  to  University  of  Montana  football  players  and 
fans  alike  -  shares  stories  from  his  career  as  “the 
all-time  winningest  coach  in  Montana  history”  in 
Football  Tales. 

In  addition  to  reflecting  on  his  long  and  fabled 
career  with  the  UM  Grizzlies,  Read  also  shares 
anecdotes  from  coaching  at  colleges  in  Oregon  and 
California.  The  52  stories  reflect  Read’s  famous 
“twinkle-in-the-eye”  approach  to  life  and  football  and  cover  a  swath  of  grid¬ 
iron  experiences,  from  recruiting  adventures  and  relationships  with  fans  and 
support  groups,  to  team  meetings  and  coaxing  top  performances  from  his  cadre 
of  young  players. 

During  his  tenure  as  head  Grizzly  football  coach,  Read  took  the  team  to 
several  playoff  appearances,  culminating  in  a  national  championship  in  1995. 
He’s  been  named  national,  regional  and  conference  Coach  of  the  Year.  After 
serving  as  UM’s  athletic  director,  he  retired  to  Corvallis,  OR,  in  July  2005. 

Former  Grizzly  quarterback  Dave  Dickenson,  one  of  Read’s  many  success¬ 
ful  proteges  (43  of  his  players  went  on  to  play  professional  football),  wrote  the 
foreword. 

Mile  High  Mile  Deep 

By  Richard  K.  O’Malley 
Published  2004  by  Clark  City  Press, 

Livingston,  MT 
$25  hardcover 

The  cadences  of  Butte  in  the  1 920s  sing  out  on 
the  pages  of  Rickard  K.  O’Malley’s  memoir,  Mile 
High  Mile  Deep,  reprinted  by  Russell  Chatham’s 
Clark  City  Press. 

The  Associated  Press  reporter  moved  to  Butte 
when  he  was  eight,  worked  in  the  mines  as  a 
teenager  and  went  on  to  become  one  of  America’s 
most  respected  journalists.  This  remarkable  recollec¬ 
tion  of  growing  up  in  Butte  was  penned  during  the 
1960s,  when  he  was  AP  Bureau  Chief  in  Paris. 

From  his  introduction,  describing  the  transformation  of  a  pristine  landscape 
into  a  town  that  “brawled  and  fought  and  laughed  and  tunneled  and  blasted 
and  dug  and  shoveled,”  he  captures  the  music  of  the  Mining  City  when  it  was 
young  and  turbulent. 

Several  black  and  white  photographs  from  the  Butte-Silver  Bow  Public 
Archives  and  the  World  Museum  of  Mining  add  a  visual  punch  to  the  stunning 
narrative.  And  Chatham’s  own  painting  of  a  headframe  graces  the  cover. 
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Montana  Trivia 

By  Janet  Spencer 

Published  2005  by  Riverbend  Publishing, 

Helena,  MT 
$9.95  softcover 

Helena  writer  Janet  Spencer,  the  self-described 
“trivia  queen”  of  Montana,  divulges  the  biggest, 
smallest  and  weirdest  in  a  state  that’s  full  of  superla¬ 
tives  and  idiosyncrasies. 

Written  in  a  “Q  and  A”  format,  Montana  Trivia 
begins  with  geography  (where  does  Montana  reach 
it’s  lowest  altitude  of  1,889  feet?),  and  goes  on  to 
tackle  science  and  nature  (how  long  can  a  sagebrush 
plant  live?),  history  (Henry  Plummer  and  his  gang 
were  credited  with  killing  how  many  people?),  arts 
and  literature  (the  state  contains  how  many  museums?),  sports  and  leisure 
(how  many  professional  football  quarterbacks  came  from  Great  Falls?)  and 
entertainment  (what  actor  from  Montana  turned  down  the  role  of  Rhett  Butler 
in  “Gone  with  the  Wind”?). 

Spencer  has  written  or  contributed  to  several  trivia  books,  including  Uncle 
John ’s  Bathroom  Reader  series.  Compiling  answers  to  1 ,263  questions  was 
“pure  fun,”  she  says,  thanks,  in  part,  to  Montanans’  sense  of  fun.  Where  else, 
after  all,  do  barstools  wear  skis,  sheep  skydive  and  fondues  require  pitchforks? 


Yellowstone  Memories  30  Years  of 
Photographs  and  Stories 

By  MichaelH.  Francis 
Published  2005  by  Riverbend  Publishing, 

Helena,  MT 
$22.95  hardcover 

Veteran  photographer  Michael  H.  Francis  de¬ 
scribes  his  new  book  as  his  own  scrapbook  of  “my 
favorite  place  on  earth”  -  Yellowstone  National 
Park. 

Francis  first  arrived  in  the  park  in  1974,  and 
worked  for  15  seasons  at  hotels  and  lodges.  At  the 
same  time,  he  spent  his  off-duty  hours  roaming 
through  the  park  and  honing  his  photographic  skills.  The  latter  pursuits  are  re¬ 
flected  in  this  collection  of  photographs  that  capture  the  grandeur  and  mystery 
of  the  region. 

Francis  augments  the  collection  of  dramatic  color  photos  with  vignettes 
from  his  travels  -  including  grizzly  encounters,  and  tales  of  elk,  fox,  black 
bears,  wolves,  and  myriad  other  park  denizens  and  geologic  wonders. 

“One  of  the  most  surprising  -  and  satisfying  -  aspects  of  my  30  years  in 
Yellowstone  is  how  little  it  has  changed,”  he  writes.  "There  are  wolves  now, 
and  lake  trout  (unfortunately)  in  Yellowstone  Lake,  and  more  visitors,  but 
fundamentally  Yellowstone  is  still  the  wild  place  it  was  when  I  first  came  here. 
I  think  -  1  hope  -  it  always  will  be.” 
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.  Dse  Then  Stories 

By  Rick  DeMarinis 

Published  October  2004  by  Seven  Stories  Press, 

New  York,  NY 
$22.95  hardcover 

In  this  crisp,  quirky  series  of  stories,  Missoula 
writer  Rick  DeMarinis  meanders  through  the  mar¬ 
riage  of  Moss  and  Corliss  -  a  bumbling  engineer 
wed  to  an  increasingly  neurotic  housewife.  They 
are  beset  by  an  oversized  child,  affairs,  peculiar  ill¬ 
nesses  and  a  bizarre  cast  of  characters. 

In  “The  Missile  Gypsies,”  Moss  imagines  that 
the  world  operates  under  the  direction  of  a  Univer¬ 
sal  Manager  “who  would  always  prevent  humanity 
from  annihilating  itself.”  This  belief  allowed  him  to  see  his  job  as  a  reliability 
field  engineer  for  Minuteman  missiles  in  North  Dakota  as  “ordinary,  everyday 
work,  not  a  prologue  to  Armageddon.” 

Seven  Stories  Press  has  also  released  a  new  paperback  edition  of  DeMarin- 
is’s  novel  The  Year  of  the  Zinc  Penny,  named  a  New  York  Times  Notable  Book 
when  it  was  first  published  in  1989. 


Pale  Morning  Done 

By  Jeff  Hull 

Published  June  2005  by  The  Lyons  Press, 

Guilford,  CT 
$14.95  softcover 

Marshall  Tate  -  a  former  fishing  guide  -  is 
transforming  his  father's  Montana  ranch  into  prime 
spring  creek  fishing  habitat.  His  efforts  run  contrary 
to  his  father’s  vision  for  the  ranch  as  a  place  to  party 
with  wealthy  cohorts.  His  project  also  challenges 
the  traditional  ranching  values  of  his  obstreperous 
neighbors,  the  Klingmans,  who  constantly  stack  ob¬ 
stacles  in  his  path,  even  as  he  and  Daisy  Klingman 
continue  the  on-again.  off-again  affair  they  started 
in  high  school. 

Against  this  backdrop,  a  boozy  bar  brawl  irrevocably  changes  the  course  of 
lives  and  friendships,  and  Marshall  slowly  begins  to  believe  in  himself  as  he 
reshapes  the  land  that  has  shaped  him. 

The  author  won  a  fiction  fellowship  from  The  University  of  Montana, 
where  he  earned  his  MFA  and  currently  teaches  magazine  writing  in  the  School 
of  Journalism.  His  work  has  appeared  in  numerous  publications,  including 
Ploughshares,  Atlantic  Monthly,  Outside  and  National  Geographic  Adventure. 


Darkest  Before  Dawn  Sedition  and 
Free  Speech  in  the  American  West 

By  Clemens  P.  Work 

Published  October  2005  by  the  University  of  New 
Mexico  Press,  Albuquerque,  NM 
$34.95  hardcover 

Less  than  a  year  after  the  United  States  declared 
war  on  Germany  in  1917,  500  Lewistown  residents 
burned  German  textbooks  on  Main  Street,  while 
a  man  suspected  of  being  a  German  sympathizer 
because  he  resisted  buying  Liberty  Bonds  was 
dragged  before  citizens  and  found  guilty  of  sedition. 

Clemens  Work,  director  of  graduate  studies 
and  a  professor  of  media  law  at  The  University  of 
Montana  School  of  Journalism,  recounts  a  frightening  era  in  Montana  history, 
when  speaking  out  against  the  government  could  cost  fines  of  up  to  $20,000 
or  20  years  in  prison.  The  sedition  law,  passed  by  the  state  legislature  in  1918, 
was  designed  to  punish  those  who  criticized  the  government  during  wartime.  It 
became  a  model  for  a  federal  act,  passed  by  Congress  that  same  year. 

Work  hopes  his  book  will  serve  as  a  reminder  “that  freedom  of  expression 
is  indeed  the  bulwark  of  our  liberty,  that  its  exercise  is  crucial  to  democratic 
self-governance  and  ultimately  to  the  pursuit  of  happiness,  and  that  we  alone 
can  preserve  it.” 
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Buffalo  Country  America’s 
National  Bison  Range 

Photography  by  Donald  M.  Jones 
Published  2005  by  Riverbend  Publishing 
Company,  Helena,  MT 
$13.95  softcover 

Photographer  Donald  Jones  shares  his  longtime 
love  affair  with  the  National  Bison  Range  with 
this  collection  of  stunning  color  photographs. 

Jonesfirst  visited  the  Bison  Range,  located  in 
the  Mission  Valley  in  1972.  Since  then,  he’s  used 
his  camera  to  capture  the  range’s  wild  inhabitants.  The  18,521  acres  are  home 
to  hundreds  of  species,  from  flamboyant  lazuli  buntings  to  magnificent  bull  elk. 

Photographs  are  supplemented  by  text  which  chronicles  the  near  extermina¬ 
tion  of  bison  in  North  America,  the  formation  of  the  Bison  Range  in  1908  and 
its  colorful  history. 

Jones,  who  resides  in  Troy,  has  been  a  full-time  wildlife  photographer  for 
more  than  a  decade.  His  work  has  appeared  in  several  magazines,  and  two 
previous  books,  Montana  Wildlife  Portfolio  and  Rocky  Mountain  Elk  Portfolio. 

Eat  Our  Words  Montana 
Writers’  Cookbook 

Compiled  by  Montana  Center  for  the 
Book  and  Montana  Committee  for 
the  Humanities 
Published  September  2005  by 
Farcountry  Press,  Helena,  MT 
$19.95  softcover 

A  cookbook  brimming  with  culinary 
concoctions  by  92  Montana  writers  -  what 
could  be  tastier?  Only  the  recipes  them¬ 
selves.  From  Rebecca’s  "My  Hair  is  on 
Fire’  Lobster  Soup,  submitted  by  Rick  Bass,  to  Jim  Harrison’s  terse  instruc¬ 
tions  on  Bear  Posole  (simmer  with  slaked  hominy,  nixtamal.  Canned  hominy  is 
no  good),  there’s  something  here  for  every  palate. 

And  the  reading  is  as  entertaining  as  the  cooking.  Each  recipe  includes  a 
snapshot  and  brief  biography  of  the  author,  and  many  feature  writing  samples, 
usually  with  a  culinary  theme.  There’s  no  dearth  of  humor  either.  Try  Big  Hole 
Lamb  Roast  or  Why  the  Wolves  Leave  Yellowstone  by  Bill  Bevis,  who  sug¬ 
gests  readers  “beg,  borrow,  buy,  steal  or  marry  your  neighbor’s  lamb,  grass  fed 
at  6,000  feet  in  the  Big  Hole  Valley.” 

Ingredients  are  as  wild  as  the  place  itself,  ranging  from  antelope,  venison 
and  whitetail,  to  huckleberries,  morels  and  trout. 

Poets,  fiction  writers,  essayists,  scholars  and  journalists  all  took  a  turn  here, 
and  the  result  is  a  nifty  encyclopedia  of  Big  Sky  storytellers,  folded  into  an 
impressive  collection  of  recipes. 

Dog  Sense 

By  Sneed  B.  Collard  III 
Published  October  2005  by  Peachtree 
Publishers,  Atlanta,  GA 
$14.95  hardcover 

Thirteen-year-old  Guy  isn’t  enjoying  his  life.  A 
year  ago,  his  dad  stepped  out  of  it,  and  six  months 
later,  his  mom  announced  they  were  moving  from 
California  to  Montana.  Plus,  on  the  first  day  of 
school,  he  gets  a  punishing  welcome  from  the  local 
bully.  Brad  Mullen. 

The  only  bright  spots  are  his  new  border  collie, 

Streak,  and  his  new  friend  Luke.  Together,  they 
hone  Streak’s  Frisbee-catching  skills,  hoping  he  can 
beat  Brad’s  muscular  dog  Shep  at  the  school  contest.  The  boys'  fierce  rivalry 
propels  them  all  the  way  to  the  regional  contest  in  Missoula,  where  a  loss  to 
Brad  could  cost  Guy  his  beloved  dog. 

Collard,  who  has  written  more  than  40  books  for  children,  takes  his  first 
turn  at  fiction  with  this  honest,  poignant  and  often  funny  novel  of  a  teenager’s 
struggles  to  face  conflicts  -  both  internal  and  external  -  while  making  a  home 
for  himself  in  unfamiliar  terrain.  The  Missoula  writer  cites  his  own  “brilliant 
Frisbee-catching  border  collie,  Mattie,”  as  inspiration  for  the  story.  While 
billed  as  a  “boys  book  for  ages  8-12,”  Dog  Sense  is  a  rewarding  read  for  any¬ 
one  who  enjoys  a  well-written  story  with  a  smart  dog  in  the  driver’s  seat. 


Mimicking  Nature’s  Fire  Restoring 
Fire-Prone  Forests  in  the  West 

By  Stephen  F.  Arno  and  Carl  E.  Fiedler 
Published  April  2005  by  Island  Press, 

Washington,  DC 

$24.95  softcover  and  $49.95  hardcover 

Retired  research  forester  Stephen  Amo  studied 
forestry  in  an  era  when  clear-cutting  was  considered 
the  primary  management  tool  for  the  West’s  forests. 

Eventually,  Amo  began  to  pursue  ecologically 
based  forest  management  -  both  through  research  at 
the  U.S.  Forest  Service  Intermountain  Research  Sta¬ 
tion  in  Missoula  and  with  his  wife  on  the  family’s 
60-acre  tract  of  ponderosa  pine. 

Carl  Fiedler,  who  researches  forest  management  on  private  lands  for  The 
University  of  Montana,  was  also  educated  in  the  advantages  of  clear-cuts,  but 
his  travels  and  research  led  him  in  the  opposite  direction. 

In  Mimicking  Nature’s  Fire,  these  foresters  explore  “restoration  forestry” 

-  a  conservation-oriented  approach  to  cultivating  healthy  forest  systems.  Their 
book  offers  an  overview  of  forest  management  in  the  West,  a  look  at  fire’s 
historic  role  in  forest  health,  and  case  studies  of  successful  restoration  projects. 


Shanleya’s  Quest  A  Botany 
Adventure  for  Kids  Ages  9  to  99 

By  Thomas  J.  Elpel  with  illustrations  by  Gloria 
Brown 

Published  March  2005  by  HOPS  Press,  Pony,  MT 
$12.50  hardcover 

Outdoor  educator,  author  and  adventurer  Thomas 
Elpel  blends  basic  botany  with  storytelling  as 
readers  travel  with  Shanleya  on  her  metaphorical 
journey  to  the  “Tree  Islands”  to  discover  the  plant 
traditions  of  her  people. 

During  her  daylong  adventure,  she  visits  the 
Mint,  Parsley,  Mustard,  Pea  and  Grass  Islands,  the  Lily  Cluster,  Aster  Archi¬ 
pelago  and  the  Islands  of  Fruits  and  Roses.  At  each  stop,  a  Guardian  quizzes 
the  visitor  about  how  to  identify  the  basic  characteristics  of  each  plant  family. 

Colorful  illustrations  by  Gloria  Brown  carry  the  engaging  story  while 
accurately  depicting  plant  patterns,  so  that  even  grownups  can  learn  from 
Shanleya’s  journey. 

The  author  lives  in  Pony  and  runs  Granny’s  Country  Store  in  Silver  Star 
with  his  wife  and  four  children.  He’s  written  five  books,  with  titles  ranging 
from  Living  Homes  to  Botany  in  a  Day. 


Riley’s  Legacy 

By  Mary  Pat  fuxbury 
Published  2005  by  Stoneydale  Press, 

Stevensville,  MT 
$14.95  softcover 

Florence  novelist  Mary  Pat  Tuxbury  continues 
to  trace  the  adventures  of  Amanda  Collins  -  first 
chronicled  in  her  novel,  A  Proper  Cup  of  Tea  -  in 
her  latest  release,  Riley’s  Legacy. 

In  the  first  novel,  Amanda’s  near-perfect  life  in 
Missoula  disintegrates  after  the  death  of  her  ailing 
husband.  She’s  wooed  by  two  men  on  two  conti¬ 
nents,  and  falls  in  love  with  international  business¬ 
man  and  Irish  charmer  Sean  Riley. 

In  this  second  installment,  a  terrorist  bombing  in  Dublin  kills  her  fiance,  and 
Amanda  finds  herself  the  sole  benefactor  of  the  Riley  Legacy  -  and  proprietor 
of  mysterious  Riley  Manor.  She  summons  her  old  friend  and  confidante  from 
Missoula,  Mary  Pat,  to  help  her  unravel  the  mysterious  web  of  international 
intrigue  that  surrounds  the  man  she  almost  married. 

The  third  novel  in  the  trilogy,  Irish  Phoenix,  is  due  out  later  this  year. 

Horses 

Photographs  by  Jay  Dusard,  with 
essays  by  Thomas  McGuane 
Published  June  2005  by  Rio  Nuevo 
Publishers,  Tucson,  AZ 
$15.95  hardcover 

Arizona  photographer  Jay  Dusard  has 
been  mesmerized  by  horses  since  1962, 
when  he  bought  his  first  horse,  a  four-year- 
old  Texas  buckskin.  “I’ve  been  hauling 
hay  and  shoveling  ever  since,”  he  says. 

“Horses,  bless  ’em  all,  have  kept  me  broke, 
frustrated,  in  awe,  and  in  love.” 

He’s  also  spent  the  past  four  decades 
focusing  his  camera  on  equines  and  their  owners  -  from  working  cowboys 
throughout  the  West,  to  sculptural  images  of  the  animals  themselves.  He  also 
offers  a  few  tips  for  novices:  Without  a  little  guidance,  his  says,  "It  is  entirely 
possible  -  nay,  easy  as  pie  -  to  make  Pegasus  look  like  a  hyena.” 

Livingston  writer  Tom  McGuane  shares  the  photographer’s  fascination 
with  horses,  and  explores  that  bond  in  two  essays.  “Certainly,”  he  writes,” 
the  management  of  a  horse  will  give  you  a  rapid  evaluation  of  your  patience, 
your  powers  of  concentration,  and  your  ability  to  hold  on  to  delicate  ideas  for 
sustained  periods  of  time.” 

Forged  in  Fire  Essays  by  Idaho 
Writers 

Edited  by  Mary  Clearman  Blew  and  Phil  Druker 
Published  May  2005  by  University  of  Oklahoma 
Press,  Norman,  OK 
$16.95  softcover 

Montana  native  Mary  Clearman  Blew  and  fellow 
editor  Phil  Druker  gathered  works  by  20  Idaho 
writers  who  explore  the  threat,  challenge  and  beauty 
of  fire.  The  collection  ranges  from  works  by  novice 
writers  to  prize-winning  stories  by  Kim  Barnes  and 
Robert  Coker  Johnson. 

Some  authors  share  firsthand  experiences  on  the 
fire  line,  while  others  recall  fire-bom  tragedies  or 
surviving  wildfire.  A  few  evoke  the  pleasure  of  fire:  a  mother  who  uses  stolen 
Presto-Logs  to  keep  her  family  warm  through  a  Boise  winter  and  a  father, 
who  remembers  how  a  wood  stove  connected  his  family  to  each  other  and  the 
natural  world. 

As  Montana  emerges  from  yet  another  ferocious  fire  season,  these  reflec¬ 
tions  by  our  neighbors  to  the  west  seem  even  more  poignant  and  real.  In  “The 
Ashes  of  August,”  Kim  Barnes  vividly  describes  an  evening  in  1998,  when 
lightning  ignited  a  fire  on  the  ridge  above  her  home  in  Clearwater  Canyon. 

Yet,  fire  extinguished,  she  also  tells  how  she  is  “strangely  wedded  to  the 
tyrannical  heat,  the  thunderstorms,  even  the  fire  -  the  absolutism,  the  undeni¬ 
able  presence  of  August  in  my  life.” 


— 
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Lose  and 
find  a 
good  read 

Bookcrossing, 
com  actually 
helps  readers 
lose  and  then  find 
good  books.  The 
website  offers 
“a  simple  way  to 
share  books  with 
the  world,  and 
follow  their  paths 
forever.” 

The  rules  are 
simple: 

•  Read  a  good 
book. 

•  Register  it  at 
bookcrossing, 
com,  along  with 
journal  com¬ 
ments,  get  a 
unique  ID  number 
and  label  the 
book. 

•  Release  it  for 
someone  else  to 
read  (give  it  to 

a  friend,  leave  it 
on  a  park  bench, 
donate  it  to  char¬ 
ity  or  forget  it  at 
the  local  coffee 
shop). 

Participants 
are  notified,  via 
e-mail,  each  time 
someone  records 
a  journal  entry  for 
the  book.  Read¬ 
ers  also  post 
“release  notes," 
to  help  others 
hunt  for  it. 

The  website 
won  the  Webby’s 
People’s  Choice 
Awards  for  both 
community  and 
social-networking 
categories  in 
May  20Q5. 
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Making  the 
case  for 
arts  support 

“Arts  &  Eco¬ 
nomic  Prosper¬ 
ity:  The  Eco¬ 
nomic  Impact  of 
Nonprofit  Arts 
Organizations 
and  Their  Audi¬ 
ences,"  released 
in  2002,  revealed 
that  America’s 
nonprofit  arts 
industry  gener¬ 
ates  $1 34  billion 
in  economic  activ¬ 
ity  every  year, 
including  $24.4 
billion  in  federal, 
state  and  local 
tax  revenues. 

To  help  spread 
the  word,  reports 
may  be  down¬ 
loaded  from  the 
Americans  for 
the  Arts  website. 
Offerings  include 
the  complete 
national  report, 
a  summary,  a 
pamphlet  with 
study  highlights 
and  a  PowerPoint 
presentation.  The 
Arts  and  Eco¬ 
nomic  Prosperity 
Calculator  helps 
organizations  and 
artists  estimate 
the  economic 
benefits  in  their 
own  communities. 

For  more 
information, 
visit  ww3.artsusa. 
org/  information 
.resources/ 
economic, 
impact/. 


Richie 
Reinhoidt: 

Talk  to  the 
Paw 

Recorded  and 
produced 
in  2005 
by  Richie 
Reinhoidt  at 
animaltown 
studios,  Mis¬ 
soula,  MT 

Richie  Reinhoidt,  for  years  a  stalwart  of 
the  Missoula  music  scene,  has  just  released 
his  sixth  compilation  of  original  material,  Talk 
to  the  Paw.  Dedicated  to  his  late  mother,  the 
CD  features  10  songs  that  are  melodic,  funky 
and  spare  -  attractive  qualities  in  any  musi¬ 
cal  undertaking.  Add  quirky  lyrics  that  avoid 
being  heavy-handed  and  the  just-right  snap 
of  good  drum  work,  and  you  have  quite  an 
accomplishment. 

Accompanists  include  Bruce  Threlkeld,  El- 
lie  Nuno,  Ian  Fleming,  Marc  Clarke,  Charlie 
Hopkins,  Roger  Moquin,  Chad  Fadely,  Jim 
Rogers,  Marc  Clarke,  Nicole  Reinhoidt  and 
Dan  Funsch. 

Reinholdt’s  tunes  feature  fluid,  sometimes 
unexpected  chord  changes  and  his  trade¬ 
mark  crisp,  clean  guitar  lines.  His  voice  has 
matured,  too.  The  veteran  of  Live  Wire  Choir, 
Psyclones  and  the  Tom  Catmull  Band  does 
some  duets  with  himself,  reminiscent  of  the 
Everly  Brothers  and  the  cool  Brit  duos  of  the 
60s.  At  times  he  sounds  like  the  Kinks’  Ray 
Davies  and,  yeah,  even  Ringo. 

There’s  much  to  like  here,  including  a  nice 
ballad,  “Walk  On,”  an  oompah-like  country 
song,  “Words,”  the  bluegrass-rockish  “Empty 
Eyes,”  and  a  sweet  shuffle  with  an  oldies-feel, 
made  new,  “Only  a  Dream.”  “The  Wages  of 
Love”  is  a  country  polka  that  transports  you 
dreamily  to  the  grange-hall  dance. 

“Reality  Show”  is  just  a  plain  cool  guitar 
song,  a  Los  Straitjackets-meet  surfer-rock 
anthem  that  eviscerates  the  notion  that  a  soul 
should  be  sold  for  the  ephemeral  15  minutes 
of  fame.  A  scratchy-voiced  Reinhoidt  and  Ian 
Fleming  scorch  the  pavement,  guitar-wise,  on 
this  one. 

The  album  closes  with  the  tribal  “Gob¬ 
bler  Elephants,”  a  children’s  song  gone  awry. 
Great  riffs  overlaid  with  fun  guitar  effects 
may  give  the  kids  fits,  but  this  stomping, 
berserk,  cacophonous  turkey-farm  of  a  song 
made  me  laugh. 

Visit  www.richiereinholdt.com. 

-  Mariss  McTucker 
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ENDever/ 

Smash 
Division: 

Hillbilly 
Olympics 

ENDever 
(tracks 
1  and  2) 
recorded, 
mixed  and 
mastered 
by  Chuck 

Goodwin  and  ENDever,  Feb.  18,  2004; 
and  tracks  3-5  recorded  live  at  the  Zebra 
in  Bozeman,  Jan.  13,  2004.  Smash 
Division  recorded,  mixed  and  mastered 
by  Chuck  Goodwin  and  Smash  Division 
at  Sinik  Sound,  2004. 


Billings  band  ENDever  and  Bozeman’s 
Smash  Division  shared  productions  costs  on 
their  joint  recording  project  while  exposing 
fans  to  music  they  might  not  have  heard 
before. 

Neither  band  is  for  the  feint  of  heart, 


executing  aggressive,  hard-edged  metal  with 
death-defying  vocals.  ENDever  added  a  second 
vocalist,  Mike  Walters,  after  a  few  years  of 
bassist  Andre  Brown  going  it  alone.  Randall 
“Phoosballs"  Holliday  does  the  shout  out  for 
Smash  Division. 

Both  bands  feature  a  dual  attack,  with 
precision  rhythm  sections  and  PG-13  lyrics: 
definitely  music  that  calls  their  dedicated  fans 
into  the  mosh  pit.  Three  of  ENDever’s  songs 
were  recorded  live  at  the  Zebra  in  Bozeman, 
giving  audio  insight  into  the  energy  of  a  live 
Montana  metal  show. 

For  further  information,  audio  samples, 
bulletin  boards  and  ordering  info,  visit 
either  www.friendsoftheend.com  or  www. 
smashdivision.com. 

-  Scott  Prinzing 

Poco: 

Bareback  a\ 

Big  Sky 

Produced  by 
Rusty  Young 
and  David 
Goodwin  at 
Big  Sky  High 
Studio  in 
Bozeman,  MT 
for  Drifter’s 
Church  Pro¬ 
ductions 

Poco’s  back!  The  seminal  SoCal  country-rock 
band  of  the  1970s  has  just  recorded  a  splendid 
live  album  at  Dave  Goodwin’s  Big  Sky  High 
Studio  in  Bozeman  (April,  2005).  I’d  say  more 
bands  should  attempt  this,  but  it  takes  a  lot  of 
work  to  make  a  live  recording  succeed.  These 
guys  have  done  it. 

Original  member  and  multi-picker  Rusty 
Young  (acoustic  and  steel  guitars,  mandolin, 
dobro  and  vocals)  and  long-time  almost-origi- 
nal  Paul  Cotton  (guitar  and  vocals),  along  with 
cohorts  Jack  Sundrud  (bass  and  vocals)  and 
George  Lawrence  (percussion),  pump  out  15 
tracks  of  the  well-known  Poco  sound:  stretched- 
out  melodic  intros,  savory  instrumentals,  choir¬ 
boy  choruses,  and  raspy,  Eagle -esque  vocals 
-  wait,  it’s  the  other  way  around.  Poco  formed  in 
1968  by  ex-members  of  Buffalo  Springfield,  and 
the  group’s  trademark  harmonies,  tight  arrange¬ 
ments,  and  fine  percussion  spawned  a  slew  of 
copies,  most  notably  the  Eagles. 

This  album  came  about  in  part  because  of 
Young  and  Goodwin’s  friendship  from  their 
Nashville  days.  And  what  a  nice  showpiece  it  is 
for  Goodwin’s  studio.  The  production  values  are 
seamless  -  a  rare  feat  in  a  live  album.  It  helps 
if  the  audience  whoops  at  the  right  time,  then 
chills  so  the  music  can  shine. 

Reminding  us  style-wise  of  the  group’s  hits 
“Crazy  Love”  and  “Heart  of  the  Night,”  these 
songs  are  pleasingly  Poco.  Bud  Scoppa  of  Rolling 
Stone  wrote  of  the  band,  “...they  actually  write 
sad  songs  and  perform  them  as  (if)  they  were 
about  something  better  than  sorrow.”  So  true, 
still.  Written  and  sung  mostly  by  Young  and  Cot¬ 
ton,  the  tunes  are  polished  and  do  not  disappoint. 

The  slow,  rock-steady  “Every  Time  I  Hear 
That  Train”  has  a  cool  finger-pickin’  intro  and 
surprising  tempo  change.  There’s  a  throbbing 
ballad,  “Save  a  Comer  of  Your  Heart  for  Me,” 
featuring  a  Carole  King-ish  rolling  style  and 
harmonic  chorus. 

Take  a  sip  of  “Barbados,”  with  its  shimmer¬ 
ing  mandolins,  feel  of  cool  winds,  and  tribal 
bass  line.  It’s  like  a  tropical  libation. 

“Midnight  Rain”  is  a  soft,  lonely  ballad, 
replete  with  Young’s  lap  steel  wailing  in  concert 
with  the  protagonist’s  sorrow.  “What  Do  People 
Know”  has  oohs,  aahs,  bongos  even  (!)  chiming 
in  on  the  positive  light  of  new  love.  The  fellows’ 
pipes  are  just  fine,  thank  you.  Those  high  harmo¬ 


nies  and  ooh-ooh  background  vocals  ring  true. 

Check  out  the  bluesy  mojo  of  “If  Your  Heart 
Needs  a  Hand,”  and  its  Santana-esque  whisper 
of  nuance.  Goodwin  even  takes  center-stage  on 
J.J.  Cale’s  Delta  blues  tune,  “Cajun  Moon,”  for 
some  sweet  harmonica  wailing.  The  title  track, 
“Bareback,”  has  sexy  undertones,  and  “Shake 
It”  sounds  like  the  Ventures  jamming  at  the 
Ponderosa  Ranch.  Give  me  surf  rock,  bring  me 
tambourines! 

Sentimentality  without  the  schmaltz  atop 
crisp  instrumental  work  -  that’s  what  these 
guys  were  always  good  at.  Country-rock  has 
become  mightily  overdone  in  the  past  few 
years.  It’s  nice  to  hear  some  of  the  original 
architects  put  it  right. 

Visit  the  group  at  www.poconut.com  or 
www.bigskyhigh.com. 

-  Mariss  McTucker 

Big  Daddy 
and  the 
Blue  Notes: 

Blue  and 
White 

Recorded  2005 
at  Snoring 
Hound 
Studio, 

Somers,  MT 
The  blues 

bom  in  black  poverty  and  embraced  by  the 
common  people  is  music  entwined  with  life 
lived  amid  dire  circumstances.  A  salve,  if  you 
will,  for  the  soul.  Formulaic,  maybe,  but  what  a 
lot  of  wiggle  room  it  gives  the  best  blues  artists. 

Blue  and  White  from  the  Flathead  Valley’s 
Big  Daddy  and  the  Blue  Notes  is  crammed  with 
sensational  blues  music  by  this  great  dance 
band.  “Big  Daddy”  Steve  Kelley,  gravel-voiced 
singer  and  guitarist  and  founder  of  the  Flathead 
Valley  Blues  Society,  paints  musical  pictures 
of  seedy  dives,  hot-rods,  spent  paychecks  and 
other  accoutrements  of  the  working  class. 

That’s  the  blues,  baby.  Kelley  and  his  flaw¬ 
less  cadre  (multi-picker  Dave  Griffith  on  keys, 
lap  steel,  pedal  steel,  and  vocals;  Phil  Hamilton, 
sax  and  harmonica;  Chuck  Cummings,  piano 
and  vocals;  Marshall  Noice,  drums  and  vocals; 
and  Mark  Meznarich,  bass)  growl  in  and  out 
of  blues  styles  in  this  collection  marking  the 
band’s  10th  anniversary. 

The  title  cut  invites  straying  spouses  to  walk 
on  the  wild  side.  It’s  a  languid,  sad  and  sassy 
lament,  but  pepped  up  by  glassy-smooth  Man¬ 
hattan  Transfer-like  singing  -  a  perfect  counter¬ 
point  to  the  brash  storyline. 

Freight-train  harmonica  and  guitar-dueling 
blues  on  “Liquor  and  Wine”  is  followed  by  the 
smoky  voodoo  of  a  sultry  guitar  on  “Take  the 
Money  Away.” 

R&B  is  here  too,  in  the  slinky  bass  and 
sax-punched  ‘Too  Bad  for  the  Blues”  and  “The 
Reason,”  with  its  Santana-esque  riffs  over 
shimmering  chords.  There’s  a  hilarious  jack¬ 
hammer  of  a  fast-car  song,  “Ejected”  (lyrics  by 
A1  Kimpton),  where,  after  the  wreck,  Kelley 
says,  “Baby,  that  hoit!” 

“Anyway”  might  be  a  killer  hit.  A  mambo 
ballroom  piece  with  a  Mark  Knopfler  feel  and 
Tom  Waits  overtones,  it’s  full  of  whispery 
asides  about  the  man-woman-miscommunica- 
tion  thang.  Play  it  again,  please. 

On  “Anybody  Love  the  Blues  (the  Way  I 
Do)”  Kelley  declares  about  his  music  of  choice, 
“Ain’t  nothin’  quite  as  sweet  and  ain’t  nobody 
quite  as  true.”  Find  out  for  yourself. 

Big  Daddy’s  latest  was  recorded  and  pro¬ 
duced  by  Kelley  and  Dave  Griffith  at  Snoring 
Hound  Studio  in  Somers.  Visit  the  group  at 
www.flatheadblues.org. 

-  Mariss  McTucker 
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Indian  Education  for  All:  Learning  a  new  way 


By  Alexandra  Swaney 
Director  of  Folklife 

The  Montana  Historical  Society’s  traveling 
trunks  are  a  wonderful  educational  resource  for 
teaching  about  our  state’s  history  and  cultures. 
Intended  for  use  in  elementary,  middle  and  high 
school  classes,  they  contain  reproductions  of 
artifacts,  photographs,  tapes  or  videos,  cos¬ 
tumes  and  tools  related  to  the  topic  the  trunk 
illustrates.  Topics  range  from  the  history  of 
the  fur  trade  and  sheep  and  cattle  ranching  to 
aspects  of  prehistory  and  the  Lewis  and  Clark 
expedition. 

For  each  topic  and  trunk,  there  is  an  online 
users’  guide  in  Adobe  Acrobat  format,  con¬ 
taining  historical  narratives,  a  bibliography, 
information  on  how  the  trunk  relates  to  Social 
Studies  standards  and  lesson  plans,  which  are 
linked  to  the  objects  found  in  the  trunks. 

Recently,  the  Historical  Society  unveiled 
its  most  recent  trunk,  “To  Learn  a  New  Way,” 
which  takes  a  giant  step  toward  beginning 
to  provide  curricula  and  materials  to  fulfill 
Montana’s  Indian-Education-for-AlI  mandate. 

Salish  educator  Julie  Cajune  was  contracted 
by  the  society’s  education  office  to  assemble 
the  trunk  and  write  the  study  guide.  The  trunk 
focuses  on  the  huge  change  which  the  Indian 
people  of  this  continent  underwent  as  a  result 
of  the  “discovery”  of  the  “New  World”  by 
Europeans.  It  is  a  difficult  and  daunting  subject. 
Although  each  tribe  in  the  country  could  tell 
its  own  story  of  loss,  trauma  and  ultimate 
adaptation,  the  trunk  mostly  centers  around  the 
experiences  of  Montana  Indian  tribes. 

There  are  lessons  on  native  languages, 
ledger  art,  treaties,  reservations  and  allotments, 
boarding  schools  and  great  Montana  Indian 
leaders.  The  trunk  contains  objects  that  appeal 
to  children  and  that  relate  to  the  study  topics. 
There  is  a  traditional  ya  ya  doll  from  the  Flat- 
head  Reservation.  For  the  chapter  on  boarding 
schools,  (here  are  some  replicas  of  the  western¬ 
ized  clothes  that  Indian  children  were  forced 
to  wear.  The  trunk  also  contains  a  replica  of  a 
piece  of  ledger  art  from  the  Smithsonian  collec¬ 


tion,  the  entire  text  of  the  Treaty  of  Fort  Lara¬ 
mie,  and  narratives  by  adults  and  children  on  a 
variety  of  topics. 

To  leant  more  about  the  trunks,  visit  www. 
montanahistoricalsociety.org,  look  for  educa¬ 
tion  and  outreach  and  scroll  down  to  educational 
resources.  To  order,  call  the  society’s  education 


office  at  406-444-4789  or  e-mail  jsaylor@mt. 
gov.  In  order  to  get  the  materials  that  you  seek 
at  the  times  you  prefer,  please  book  early. 

What  follows  is  a  respectful  and  sensitive 
letter  to  teachers  and  students  who  are  begin¬ 
ning  to  study  this  topic.  We  can  all  learn  from 
reading  it. 


Taking  time  to  understand  the  past 


July  17, 2005 

Dear  teachers  and  students, 

Thank  you  for  taking  time  to  learn  a  little 
bit  about  the  history  of  American  Indian 
people.  You  live  in  a  state  that  is  now  home  to 
12  tribal  nations  and 
seven  Indian  Reser¬ 
vations.  Some  of  the 
historical  events  that 
you  have  been  learn¬ 
ing  about  were  very 
difficult  times  for 
Indian  people.  Most 
Indian  families  today 
have  memories  of 
these  times. 

Some  of  what  you  have  learned  has  been 
sad.  but  I  want  you  to  know  that  today  many 
things  have  changed.  Some  schools  now  teach 
about  tribal  histories  and  native  languages. 
Some  Indian  people  work  in  schools  as  teach¬ 
ers  and  administrators.  Indian  people  are 
becoming  more  involved  in  the  education  of 
their  children.  This  DVD  is  a  small  picture  to 
show  you  how  things  have  changed. 

While  there  have  been  many  improvements 
in  our  country  and  in  our  schools,  unfortu¬ 
nately,  some  prejudice  and  racism  still  exists. 
By  learning  about  people  who  are  different 
from  us,  we  can  begin  to  understand  that  it  is 
okay  to  be  different.  We  know  that  while  we 
may  look  different  and  think  differently,  we 


are  still  alike  in  many  ways.  The  more  we 
learn  about  each  other,  the  greater  our  re¬ 
spect  will  be  for  all  people.  I  hope  that  what 
you  have  learned  about  Indian  people  gives 
you  a  deeper  understanding  of  who  we  are. 

The  kind  of  world  that  we  live  in  is  up  to 
you  and  I.  What 
we  do  each  day 
makes  it  better  or 
worse.  There  is  a 
saying  in  Indian 
Country  that  tells 
us  to  think  to  the 
seventh  genera¬ 
tion.  That  means 
that  we  do  not  just 
think  of  ourselves, 
but  we  must  think  of  how  our  actions  will 
effect  those  yet  to  come,  our  children, 
grandchildren,  great  grandchildren,  and  so 
on. 

What  kind  of  a  world  do  we  want  to  leave 
to  them? 

I  believe  that  you  will  make  the  world  a 
better  place.  I  believe  that  by  taking  time  to 
understand  part  of  our  country’s  past,  your 
heart  will  help  you  live  strong  in  the  present 
and  find  the  knowledge  to  make  a  better 
future.  Lemlmtn  peseya.  Thank  you! 

—  Julie  Cajune 
Salish  and  Kootenai  History  Project 
Director,  Salish  Kootenai  College 


I  believe  that  by  taking  time 
to  understand  part  of  our 
country's  past,  your  heart  will 
help  you  live  strong  in  the 
present  and  find  the  know¬ 
ledge  to  make  a  better  future. 


Catalogs  share  native  perspectives  of  Expedition 


Amid  the  deluge  of  events  celebrating  the 
Lewis  and  Clark  Bicentennial,  two  Missoula 
museums  launched  major  touring  exhibitions 
featuring  Native  American  perspectives  on  the 
explorers  and  their  journey.  Each  is  accompa¬ 
nied  by  handsome  full-color  exhibition  catalogs 
that  include  images  of  the  work,  plus  insights 
and  biographies  of  the  artists. 

Contemporary  Native 
American  Art,  Reflections 
after  Lewis  and  Clark 

Published  2005  by  the 
Montana  Museum  of  Art  and 
Culture  at  The  University  of 
Montana 

For  centuries,  winter  counts, 
ledger  drawings  and  oral  tradi¬ 
tions  kept  track  of  significant 
events  among  Native  people 
-  but  few  of  these  accounts  are 
reflected  in  stories  of  the  Lewis 
and  Clark  Expedition  authored 
by  western  historians. 

The  catalog  and  exhibit,  “Native  American 
Art,  Reflections  after  Lewis  and  Clark”  gives 
new  voice  to  those  experiences  and  perspectives 
with  3 1  works  by  20  artists.  Curated  by  Manuela 
Well-Off  Man,  the  exhibit’s  catalog  includes  text 
by  historian  Walter  Fleming  and  interpretations 
of  the  artists’  works  by  Native  American  schol¬ 
ars  Gail  Tremblay  and  Kathleen  Ash-Milby. 

“Contemporary  Native  American  art  owes 
its  vitality,  its  richness  and  its  very  existence  to 
those  unknown  artists  who,  on  tipi  covers,  hides. 


cave  walls,  shirts  and  dresses,  recorded 
their  dreams,  visions,  accomplishments, 
pride,  prestige  and  aspirations,”  writes 
Fleming.  The  works  in  this  exhibit  “show 
a  continuity  of  culture,  thoughts,  ideas 
and  beliefs.  But  more,  contemporary 
Native  artists  continue  to  address  the 
ongoing  battles  of  disease  colonization, 
marginalization  and  survival.” 

And  predict¬ 
ably,  the  clash 
between  cultures 
creates  dramatic 
and  often  sober¬ 
ing  imagery,  as 
Gros  Ventre  Sean 
Chandler  shows 
in  his  “Indian 
Holocaust  Series’ 

Joane  Cardinal-Schubert, 
a  Blackfoot,  depicts  in 
her  painting,  “Dreaming 
of  Ghost  Shirts.” 

The  exhibit  travels 
for  two  years  with  stops 
throughout  the  West  and  Plains  states,  including 
visits  in  Montana  to  Paris  Gibson  Square  Mu¬ 
seum  in  Great  Falls  and  Salish  Kootenai  College 
in  Pablo. 

Native  Perspectives  on  the  Trail:  A  Contem¬ 
porary  American  Indian  Art  Portfolio 

Published  2005  by  the  Missoula  Art  Museum 
Another  traveling  exhibit,  curated  by  the  Mis¬ 
soula  Art  Museum,  offers  a  portfolio  of  prints 
created  by  15  Native  American  artists.  In  addi¬ 


tion,  writer  Debra 
Magpie  Earling 
wrote  an  evocative 
original  poem/story, 
‘The  Lost  Journals 
of  Sacajewea,”  to  ac¬ 
company  the  exhibit 
and  catalog. 

According  to  co¬ 
curator  and  partici¬ 
pating  artist  Corwin 
Clairmont,  “It  is  a 
belief  that  the  real  In¬ 
dians  became  extinct 
sometime  in  the  mid 
1 800s  along  with  the 
buffalo.  Exhibiting 
contemporary  Indian 
art  makes  a  strong  statement  that  we  are  par¬ 
ticipating  in  the  life  energy  of  today  with  plans 
for  our  future.” 

Since  opening  at  the  Missoula  Art  Museum 
last  February,  the  portfolio  has  crisscrossed  the 
state  and  is  currently  on  display  at  UM-West- 
em  Art  Gallery  in  Dillon  through  Dec.  15.  In 
2006,  it  travels  to  Great  Falls,  Bozeman  and 
Colstrip. 

"The  Corps  of  Discovery  commemora¬ 
tion  not  only  cuts  across  the  geography  of  the 
country  but  rakes  open  old  wounds  for  Indian 
people,  and  symbolizes  not  a  world  discov¬ 
ered,  but  a  way  of  life  greatly  changed  and  for 
many  totally  lost,”  writes  MAM  curator  Renee 
Taaffe.  “The  perspectives  of  American  Indian 
image-makers  need  to  be  heard,  respected, 
encouraged  and  celebrated.” 
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KUFM  grant 
helps  boost 
production 
quality 

Montana-made 
programming  on 
Montana  PBS 
will  be  avail¬ 
able  in  high 
definition  (HD) 
format,  thanks 
to  a  $927,000 
federal  grant 
to  The  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Montana's 
television  station, 
KUFM.  High  defi¬ 
nition  -  known  for 
its  clear  pictures 
and  wide-screen 
format  -  is  the 
new  standard  in 
television  produc¬ 
tion  and  broad¬ 
casting. 

The  U.S.  De¬ 
partment  of  Com¬ 
merce  grant  -  the 
largest  given 
during  the  current 
round  of  fund¬ 
ing  -  will  support 
the  acquisition 
of  HD  cameras, 
digital  editors  and 
additional  studio 
equipment. 

William  Mar¬ 
cus,  director  of 
UM’s  Broadcast 
Media  Center 
and  manager  of 
KUFM-TV,  says 
the  grant  creates 
an  extraordi¬ 
nary  opportunity 
for  the  station. 
“We’ll  be  able 
to  produce  local 
programming 
with  the  technical 
standards  that 
match  the  best 
programming  in 
the  country,”  he 
said.  “We  already 
have  very  tal¬ 
ented  producers. 
Now  they’ll  be 
able  to  tell  their 
stories  with  the 
very  best  equip¬ 
ment.” 

KUFM-TV  has 
a  digital  station 
on  the  air  that 
runs  HD  program¬ 
ming  24  hours 
a  day,  all  by  na¬ 
tional  producers. 
“We  can't  wait 
until  we  can  insert 
some  of  our  own 
HD  programs 
on  the  station,” 
Marcus  said. 
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Creative  Ticket 


Arts  are  vital 
to  children’s 
success 

Susan  Sclafani 
is  assistant  sec¬ 
retary  for  voca¬ 
tional  and  adult 
education  in  the 
U.S.  Department 
of  Education.  In 
a  speech  given 
at  the  Education 
Commission  of 
the  States'  Spring 
Steering  Com¬ 
mittee  on  May 
7,  2005,  in  Little 
Rock,  AR,  she 
discussed  how 
learning  in  and 
through  the  arts 
is  central  to  fulfill¬ 
ing  the  No  Child 
Left  Behind  Act’s 
goal  of  improved 
student  achieve¬ 
ment. 

Here  is  an 
excerpt  of  her 
speech: 

“First  of  all,  Title 
I  is  not  just  about 
math  and  reading; 
it’s  about  enabling 
students  who 
are  economically 
disadvantaged 
to  achieve  at  the 
same  level  as 
other  students. 

“How  do  we  do 
that?  We  do  it  by 
giving  them  a  rich, 
comprehensive, 
coherent  educa¬ 
tion,  including  the 
arts. 

“So  not  only 
Title  I  funds,  but 
also  comprehen¬ 
sive  school  reform 
and  innovative 
programs  grants, 
can  be  used 
to  support  arts 
education.  Money 
available  under 
Title  II  can  be 
tapped  to  address 
the  professional 
development 
needs  of  teach¬ 
ers  of  the  arts 
and  to  support 
partnerships  that 
include  nonprofit 
cultural  arts  orga¬ 
nizations." 

The  complete 
speech  can  be 
found  at:  www. 
ecs.org/clearing 
house/62/36/6236, 
pdf. 


Hawthorne  School  wins  National  School  of  Distinction  Award 


Bozeman's  Hawthorne  Elementary  School 
was  among  five  school  recognized  as  a  Cre¬ 
ative  Ticket  National  School  of  Distinction 
for  the  2004-2005  school  year  by  the  John  F. 
Kennedy  Center  for  the  Performing  Arts  in 
Washington,  D.C. 

The  award  recognizes  schools  that  have 
done  an  outstanding  job  of  making  the  arts 
an  essential  part  of  the  education  of  their 
students.  Each  school  will  receive  a 
cash  award  to  support  their  arts  educa¬ 
tion  program. 

The  awards  program  is  an  initiative 
of  the  Kennedy  Center  Alliance  for 
Arts  Education  Network  (KCAAEN), 
a  coalition  of  34  statewide,  nonprofit 
organizations  that  work  with  the  Ken¬ 
nedy  Center  to  ensure  that  the  arts  are 
an  integral  part  of  American  education. 

The  KCAAEN  brings  together 
educators,  school  administrators, 
parents,  cultural  leaders  and  citizens 
from  across  the  nation.  The  winners  of 
the  award  were  selected  from  schools 
identified  by  their  State  Affiance  for 
Arts  Education  as  Creative  Ticket 
Schools  of  Excellence. 

Selection  criteria  at  the  national 
level  included  a  review  of  the  ways 
in  which  arts  education  is  an  essential 
component  of  the  school  curriculum; 
how  the  program  creates  and  uses  imaginative 
learning  environments  for  teaching  and  learn¬ 
ing  in,  through  and  about  the  arts;  how  the  arts 
program  provides  opportunities  for  parental 
involvement  in  education;  how  the  program 
provides  opportunities  for  learning  about  other 
cultures  through 
the  arts;  and  how 
the  program  finks 
arts  education  to 
community  cul¬ 
tural  resources. 

Hawthorne  El¬ 
ementary  School, 
which  teaches  stu¬ 
dents  in  grades  K- 
5,  was  described 
as  “a  school  of 

choice"  for  parents  in  Bozeman.  Since  1991 


the  Hawthorne  staff  has  been  working  under  the 
leadership  of  principal  Marilyn  Delger  to  put 
“arts  at  the  heart”  of  the  learning  experience. 

The  staff  is  dedicated  to  academic  excellence 
and  to  the  mission  of  providing  an  environment 
with  powerful  arts  encounters  at  the  core  of 
every  child’s  school  experience. 

Teachers  at  Hawthorne  endeavor  to  infuse  the 
arts  into  all  curriculum  areas.  They  plan  integrat¬ 


ed  themes  incorporating  arts  experiences  such 
as  mime,  calligraphy,  Shakespeare,  opera  or 
jazz,  with  a  special  emphasis  on  learning  about 
master  artists. 

The  staff  believes  the  arts  bridge  gaps  by 
helping  students  understand  relationships  and 
patterns  between 
disciplines.  The 
results  of  this 
arts-rich  model 
are  increased  aca¬ 
demic  achieve¬ 
ment,  enthusiasm 
for  learning  and 
increased  self¬ 
esteem. 

The  teachers 
believe  that  a 
rich  background  in  the  arts  develops  a  greater 


capacity  for  human  understanding  and  creative 
problem  solving.  They  believe  the  arts  evoke 
emotion;  in  turn,  emotion  enhances  memory 
and  understanding. 

The  arts-driven  curriculum  is  made  possible 
through  the  dedication  and  creativity  of  the 
staff.  In  earlier  years,  their  studies  of  research 
by  Maxine  Green,  Howard  Gardner  and  Csik- 
szentmihaly  heavily  impacted  their  thinking 
about  the  importance  of  the  arts-driven 
curriculum  and  strategies  for  lesson 
design. 

Since  then,  the  teachers  have  contin¬ 
ued  to  research  new  developments  in 
learning  and  the  brain.  The  new  studies 
continue  to  validate  the  teachers’  com¬ 
mitment  to  their  mission. 

The  local  arts  community  is  key  to  the 
success  of  the  program  by  providing  the 
artists,  dancers,  writers  and  musicians 
that  are  integral  to  the  program.  Local 
galleries  and  arts  organizations  also 
serve  as  partners  in  the  endeavor  by 
offering  opportunities  for  all  children 
to  have  experiences  in  activities  such  as 
ballet  and  theater. 

Parent  support  is  critical.  They  pro¬ 
vide  the  volunteers  and  organizational 
support  for  the  program.  These  enthusias¬ 
tic  parents  raise  over  $25,000  yearly  for 
the  perpetuation  of  this  cause. 

Members  of  the  Hawthorne  staff  have 
become  leaders  in  their  efforts  to  strengthen 
education  and  enrich  the  fives  of  children.  Last 
year  they  received  the  2005  Governor’s  Award 
for  the  Arts  for  their  continued  dedication  to 
their  mission.  The  artistic  culture  at  Hawthorne 
sends  a  powerful  message  to  the  community 
that  the  arts  are  basic.  The  Hawthorne  model  is 
proving  that  exemplary  schools  have  exem¬ 
plary  arts  programs. 

Other  recipients  of  Creative  Ticket  awards 
are  Robinson  Elementary  School  in  Starks- 
boro,  VT;  Richland  Northeast  High  School  in 
Columbia,  SC;  Orange  County  High  School  of 
the  Arts  in  Santa  Ana,  CA;  and  Bronx  Charter 
School  for  the  Arts  in  Bronx,  NY. 

For  more  information  about  the  Kennedy 
Center  visit  www.kennedy-center.org. 


Hawthorne  School  choir  lifts  voices  during  a  celebration  last 
May.  The  Bozeman  school  also  received  a  2005  Governor’s 
Arts  Award. 


The  artistic  culture  at  Hawthorne 
sends  a  powerful  message  to  the 
community  that  the  arts  are  basic. 

The  Hawthorne  Model  is  proving  that 
exemplary  schools  have  exemplary 
arts  programs. 


Montana  Heritage  Project 

Communities  that  are  looking  for  ways  to  connect  with  their  teen¬ 
agers  should  think  about  sponsoring  oral  history  projects. 

Teachers  who  are  tired  of  research  papers  plagiarized  from  the 
internet  should  consider  having  students  use  oral  history  to  research 
topics  that  haven’t  yet  been  written  about. 

School  administrators  hunting  for  ways  to  raise  academic  stan¬ 
dards  should  pay  attention  to  research  that  indicates  students  work 
harder  on  projects  that  have  real-world  purposes. 

There  are  many  good  reasons  to  make  oral  history  more  central 
to  the  school  curriculum.  Now  there's  help  for  those  who  want  to 
get  started:  a  video  guide  to  planning  and  implementing  oral  history 
projects  that  will  be  sent  free  to  classroom  teachers  in  Montana  who 
request  it. 

The  40-minute  DVD,  “When  History  Speaks,”  was  produced 
by  the  Montana  Heritage  Project  in  partnership  with  the  Library  of 
Congress  and  the  Montana  Historical  Society,  with  funding  provided 
by  the  Liz  Claiborne  and  Art  Ortenberg  Foundation. 

Mike  Umphrey,  director  of  the  Montana  Heritage  Project,  believes 
that  doing  oral  interview  projects  helps  teachers  and  students  think 
in  fresh  ways  about  the  power  of  learning.  “Kids  tend  to  come  alive 

(Continued  on  next  page) 


offers  free  oral  history  video 


Ditch  rider  Keith  Hill  discusses  the  irrigation  project  with  high 


school  English  teacher  Nancy  Widdicombe  while  student  Ron  Hay- 
don  videotapes.  Harlowton  High  School  students  taped  interviews 
with  a  wide  range  of  people  for  a  comprehensive  oral  history  proj¬ 
ect:  “Life  on  the  Upper  Musselshell  River.”  (Michael  umphrey  photo) 
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Poet  Mark  Gibbons  helps  Choteau  school  children  craft  and  read  poems. 


PAL  produces  book 

The  Choteau  Performing  Arts  League, 
which  incorporates  artist  residencies  into  its 
performing  arts  series,  recently  published  Home 
Is...  Here  -  A  Collection  of  Poetry  2004-2005. 

What  follows  is  the  introduction  to  the  book, 
and  a  sample  poem. 

Introduction 

When  the  Choteau  Performing  Arts  League 
organized  its  series  for  2004-2005.  we  were 
looking  for  a  theme  to  connect  the  events  for 
the  series.  Since  all  of  the  events  seemed  to  deal 
with  text  as  a  foundation  for  development  into 
performance,  poetry  might  be  a  good  place  to 
start.  Searching  for  a  poet  with  good  rapport 
with  children  led  us  straight  to  Mark  Gibbons. 
Mark  taught  in  Augusta  for  several  years  and 
now  resides  in  Missoula.  He  left  a  trail  of  refer¬ 
ences  to  his  ability  all  over  the  place. 

Julie  Shepherd,  with  executive  secretary  of 
Performing  Arts  League  as  her  title,  was  really 
a  master  at  selling  the  idea  to  schools  then 
scheduling  and  cajoling  the  idea  into  this  collec¬ 
tion.  Without  her  dedication  this  would  not  have 
happened. 

We  are  grateful  to  the  many  teachers  who 
were  willing  to  ‘play’  with  us  and  make  this  a 
real  and  important  part  of  their  regular  cur¬ 
riculum.  Thank  you  to  Jeff  Martinsen  for  his 


when  they  head  out  into  the  community  and 
begin  asking  questions  about  why  things  are  the 
way  they  are. 

“A  good  oral  history  project  is  about  asking 
questions,  and  then  asking  better  questions,” 
Umphrey  said.  “It  is  about  searching  for  an¬ 
swers,  and  then  searching  for  better  answers.” 

“Once  they  have  real  questions,  students  can 
be  encouraged  to  pursue  answers  everywhere. 
They  can  read  old  newspapers,  magazine 
articles,  letters,  and  books.  They  can  go  places 
and  walk  around,  looking  and  thinking.  They 
can  follow  links  on  websites. 

“A  good  oral  history  project  involves  more 
than  doing  interviews.  It  includes  preliminary 
research  in  the  library  and  it  includes  creating 


of  student  poetry 

encouragement  and  printing  advise.  Thanks 
to  Felicia  Fowler  and  Hannah  Hinchman  for 
their  graphical  statement  expressed  on  the 
collection’s  cover.  Then  to  the  young  poets,  we 
thank  you  for  sharing  your  worlds  in  words  with 
us.  This  is  a  terrific  collection  of  poetry  and  is  a 
statement  of  community. 

The  Performing  Arts  League  organized  in 
1982  to  foster  a  creative  spirit  in  our  commu¬ 
nity  through  an  annual  performance  series.  We 
believe  that  first  we  ought  to  have  fun  . . .  and 
fun  this  series  was. 

The  piles  of  poetry  generated  by  Mark  in 
September  were  handed  to  Christian  Swen¬ 
son  in  October.  Christian  visited  a  number  of 
schools  and  helped  the  students  put  their  poems 
to  movement  and  created  a  “hand  flower”  video 
of  hand  Mudras.  In  November  Liz  Lerman 
Dance  Exchange  used  many  of  the  poems  in  the 
creation  of  a  dance  performance  entitled  “Hand- 
scapes.”  In  January  Eden  Atwood  and  the  Last 
Best  Band  used  the  poetry  as  a  basis  for  writing 
several  songs  about  the  importance  of  home. 

We  recorded  Eden’s  performance,  complete 
with  a  choir  of  students,  to  create  a  CD  to  sell 
as  a  fundraiser  for  tsunami  relief.  Our  last  series 
performance  and  residency  featured  text  and 
music  with  author  Alan  Kesselheim  and  classi¬ 
cal  guitarist  Stuart  Weber. 


final  products  such  as  articles,  web  pages,  and 
multimedia  programs  that  allow  kids  to  make 
gifts  of  scholarship  back  to  the  community.” 

“When  History  Speaks”  covers  the  basics  of 
oral  history:  planning  a  project,  doing  prelimi¬ 
nary  research,  forming  a  set  of  questions,  choos¬ 
ing  equipment,  conducting  an  interview,  using 
a  microphone  effectively,  and  transcribing  and 
archiving  final  products.  A  text  version  is  avail¬ 
able  for  free  download  on  the  internet:  www. 
edheritage.org/HE_03win/guide_vets_oral_his- 
tory.htm. 

To  order  the  “When  History  Speaks" 

DVD,  e-mail  Katherine  Mitchell  at  the  Mon¬ 
tana  Heritage  Project  office  in  St.  Ignatius, 
katherine@edheritage.org  or  call  406-745-2600. 


Whatif 

By  Annah  K.  Kietzman 
Sixth  Grade,  Mrs.  Gundlach 
Greenfield  School 

As  I  laid  my  head  down  on  my 
pillow 

I  began  to  think  about  a  willow 
As  I  did,  some  whatifs  crawled 
inside  my  ear 

And  began  to  sing  their  weird 
whatif  song 
It  was  wrong 

Whatif  I  fall  and  break  my  head 
Whatif  I  say  hi 

Whatif  I  say  dude,  thing,  like,  and 
bye 

Whatif  the  first  couple  of  sentences 
of  this  do  not  rhyme 
Whatif  I  buy  a  dime 
Whatif  I  get  a  fine 
Whatif  I  run  into  a  pine 
Whatif  I  lie  about  being  rich 
Whatif  for  Halloween  I'm  a  witch 
Whatif  I  met  me 
Whatif  I  see  a  bee 
Whatif  my  pants  rip 
Whatif  I  dip  my  foot  in  chip  dip 
Whatif  my  parents  ban  my  pillow 
from  my  head 

Whatif  I  cannot  find  my  bed 
Whatif  these  whatifs  do  not  stop 
singing  in  my  head 
Whatif  it's  Friday  the  1 3  tomorrow 
Whatif  I  don't  go  crazy 
Whatif  I  am  not  lazy 
Whatif  I  find  my  math 
Whatif  I  see  something  living  other 
than  me 

And  they  sang  all  night  long 
Their  whatif  song  of  wrongs 
Then  I  asked  myself,  what  do  I  do 
if  they  do  not  stop  singing?  Then 
my  head  said,  you 
smack  them  with  a  pan  and  call  it 
good  enough. 


The  cover  of  Home  is  ...  Here,  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  Choteau  Performing 
Arts  League. 


Heritage  Project  video  (from  previous  page) 


Poets  share 

community 

images 

Poets  gather 
to  share  words 
and  explore 
community  his¬ 
tory  in  “Focused 
Images:  Life  in 
Photographs  and 
Poems,”  2  p.m. 
Nov.  20  at  Cho¬ 
teau  High  School 
Auditorium. 

Montana  poets 
Mark  Gibbons,  Ed 
Lahey  and  Dave 
Thomas  partici¬ 
pate  in  this  poetry 
gathering  and 
photo  presenta¬ 
tion,  sponsored 
by  the  Perform¬ 
ing  Arts  League. 
Gibbons  will  also 
share  selections 
from  students 
who  have  partici¬ 
pated  in  his  resi¬ 
dencies;  many 
appear  in  PAL’s 
newly  published 
book,  Home  Is  ... 
Here. 

Poems  about 
Choteau 's  past  by 
deceased  poets 
will  be  shared 
by  friends  and 
families;  and  a 
photo  essay  by 
local  students, 
created  under  the 
guidance  of  David 
Spear,  is  also  part 
of  the  evening. 

For  details,  call 
406-466-2324. 
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Johnson 
documentary 
airs  on  PBS 

“Gravel  in  Her 
Gut  and  Spit  in 
Her  Eye,"  the 
long-awaited  half- 
hour  documentary 
on  the  life  and 
work  of  Dorothy 
M.  Johnson,  pre¬ 
miered  Sept.  23 
at  the  Wilma  The¬ 
ater  in  Missoula 
as  part  of  the 
Montana  Festival 
of  the  Book. 

The  film  was 
written  and 
co-produced  by 
Montana  State 
University-Billings 
English  Profes¬ 
sor  Sue  Hart.  In 
another  nod  to 
one  of  Montana’s 
most  accom¬ 
plished  writers, 
Riverbend  Pub¬ 
lishing  in  Helena 
recently  published 
four  of  Johnson's 
most  critically-ac¬ 
claimed  short  sto¬ 
ries  in  The  Man 
Who  Shot  Liberty 
Valance. 

The  documen¬ 
tary  is  scheduled 
to  appear  on 
Montana  PBS 
on  Monday, 

Nov.  21.  Call 
406-657-2879  for 
information. 


Montana  Poet  Laureate 


From  court  poet  to  laureate:  About  the  tradition 


By  Rick  Newby 
Presented  at  the  Montana 
Festival  of  the  Book 
Sept.  22-24  in  Missoula 

. . .  The  Poet  Laureate  idea  . . .  begins  with 
the  Greeks,  the  source  of  so  much  of  what  we 
call  western  civilization.  The  New  Princeton 
Encyclopedia  of  Poetry  &  Poetics  tells  us 
that  in  Ovid’s  Metamorphoses ,  “About  to  be 
seized  by  Apollo,  Daphne  turns  into  a  laurel 
tree.  Apollo  takes  the  laurel  for  his  emblem 
and  decrees  that  its  branch  . . .  shall  become 
the  prize  of  honor  for  poets  and  victors.”  Lest 
we  think  that  Daphne  was  a  shrinking  virgin 
and,  by  extension,  that  poets  are  victims  not 
to  be  seriously  reckoned  with,  Robert  Graves 
reminds  us,  “[Daphne’s]  name  is  a  contraction 
of  Daphoene,  ‘the  bloody  one,’  the  goddess  in 
orgiastic  mood,  whose  priestesses  .  .  .  chewed 
laurel  leaves  as  an  intoxicant  and  periodically 
rushed  out  at  the  full  moon." 

From  Apollo  through  to  the  naming,  in 
1668,  of  John  Dryden  as  Britain’s  first  modem 
Poet  Laureate,  the  custom  was  for  rulers  to 
employ  a  court  poet  to  sing  of  their  heroism 
and  fabulous  exploits.  From  the  Scandanavian 
skalds  to  the  Welsh  bards  to  the  Anglo-Saxon 
scops,  poets  served  their  rulers  loyally  as  oral 
champions  and  entertainers. 

“The  actual  term,  laureate,"  the  Princeton 
Encyclopedia  continues,  “arose  in  the  medi¬ 
eval  universities,  which  crowned  with  laurel 
a  student  admitted  to  an  academic  degree  in 
grammar,  rhetoric,  and  poetry.  In  time  the 
word  applied  to  any  notable  poetic  attainment 
and  was  used  as  a  standard  compliment  to 
Chaucer”  and  other  important  poets. 

John  Dryden  was  appointed  both  Great 
Britain’s  first  poet  laureate  and  historiographer 
royal.  Since  Dryden  stepped  down  in  1688, 
England  has  had  fewer  than  twenty  poets  lau¬ 
reate.  These  include  such  distinguished  names 
as  Wordsworth,  Tennyson,  John  Masefield,  C. 
Day  Lewis,  and  Ted  Hughes. 

In  Britain,  the  laureate’s  traditional  duties 
have  included  the  writing  of  “eulogies,  ele¬ 
gies,  and  other  occasional  verse  for  important 
events.”  “In  the  early  1 8th  century  the  laure¬ 
ate  became  a  member  of  the  royal  household, 
charged  with  writing  annually  a  New  Year’s 
Ode  and  a  Birthday  Ode  to  be  set  to  music  and 
sung  before  the  king.”  “The  modem  phase,” 
notes  the  Princeton  Encyclopedia,  “restored 
dignity  to  the  position,  with  Wordsworth  sym¬ 
bolically  and  Tennyson  actively  standing  for 
the  best  that  poetry  is  capable  of.” 

In  the  United  States,  we  have  only  had  a 
national  Poet  Laureate  since  1986,  although 
from  1937  onward,  we  did  have  the  informal 
laureateship,  Poetry  Consultant  to  the  Library 
of  Congress.  Our  first  official  Poet  Laureate 
was  Robert  Penn  Warren  followed  by  Rich¬ 
ard  Wilbur,  Howard  Nemerov,  Mark  Strand, 
Joseph  Brodsky,  Mona  Van  Duyn,  Rita  Dove, 
Robert  Hass,  Robert  Pinsky  and  Billy  Collins. 
Our  current  U.S.  Poet  Laureate  is  the  Nebraska 
poet  Ted  Kooser. 

Although  many  of  the  U.S,  laureates  have 
done  much  more  with  the  position  to  advocate 
for  poetry,  literacy  and  the  culture  of  the  book, 
they  are  only  required  to  give  one  public  read¬ 
ing  and  one  public  lecture. 

The  marvelous  programs  launched  through 
the  U.S.  Poetry  Consultant/Poet  Laureate 
program  -  well  beyond  the  call  of  duty  -  range 
widely.  Maxine  Kumin  initiated  a  popular 
women’s  series  of  poetry  workshops  at  the  Po¬ 
etry  and  Literature  Center.  Gwendolyn  Brooks 
met  with  groups  of  inner  city  school  children 
to  encourage  them  to  write  poetry.  Howard 
Nemerov  conducted  seminars  at  the  Library  of 
Congress  for  high  school  English  classes.  Most 
incumbents  have  furthered  the  development 


of  the  Library’s  Archive  of  Recorded  Poetry  and 
Literature. 

Joseph  Brodsky  initiated  the  idea  of  providing 
poetry  in  public  places  -  supermarkets,  hotels, 
airports,  and  hospitals.  Rita  Dove  brought  a  pro¬ 
gram  of  poetry  and  jazz  to  the  library’s  literary 
series,  along  with  a  reading  by  young  Crow  In¬ 
dian  poets  and  a  two-day  conference  titled  “Oil 
on  the  Waters:  The  Black  Diaspora,”  featuring 
panel  discussions,  readings,  and  music. 

Robert  Hass  sponsored  a  weeklong  celebra¬ 
tion  of  American  nature  writing  called  “Wa¬ 
tershed”  that  brought  26  poets,  story  writers, 
and  essayists  to  the  library.  In  addition,  Hass’s 
weekly  column  in  The  Washington  Post  Book 
World  introduced  a  wide  audience  to  a  broad 
range  of  poems. 

Our  current  laureate  Ted  Kooser,  with  the 
support  of  the  Poetry  Foundation,  inaugurated 
the  program  “American  Life  in  Poetry,”  which 
offers  a  free  weekly  column  to  local  newspa¬ 
pers  around  the  country.  It  features  a  brief  poem 
by  a  living  American  and  a  sentence  or  two  of 
introduction  by  Kooser.  This  initiative  offers  the 
chance  for  American  poets  to  reach  tens,  if  not 


hundreds,  of  thousands  of  readers. 

Beyond  our  national  Poet  Laureate  program, 
there  are  many  state  Poets  Laureate,  more  even 
than  I’d  imagined.  With  the  naming  of  Sandra 
Alcosser,  Montana  joins  39  other  states  that 
seek,  through  their  laureates,  to  encourage  a 
greater  appreciation  of  the  reading  and  writing 
of  poetry  among  their  citizenry. 

According  to  the  Library  of  Congress,  only 
Arizona,  Hawaii,  Massachusetts,  Michigan, 
Missouri,  New  Jersey,  New  Mexico,  Ohio, 
Pennsylvania  and  Washington  do  not  have  poets 
laureate.  California  was  the  first  state  to  ap¬ 
point  a  poet  laureate,  in  1915.  Since  then,  poets 
across  the  nation,  with  the  official  title  of  poet 
laureate  of  their  respective  states,  have  sought 
to  bring  us  closer  to  poetry  and  thereby  to  the 
true  richness  of  our  world. 

Or  to  quote  Sandra  Alcosser,  from  her  essay, 
‘Tack  Hammer  to  the  Crazy  Bone,”  “it  is  ...  the 
possibility  of  multiple  meanings  [in  poetic  lan¬ 
guage],  for  shaping  reality  rather  than  duplicat¬ 
ing  it,  that  connects  spirit,  intelligence  and  body 
ultimately  to  the  physical  world.” 


Montana's  first 

...  I  have  long  believed  that  one  of  the 
great  strengths  of  Montana  artistic  traditions 
is  that  our  best  artists  have  never  looked  only 
inward,  practicing  a  narrow  regionalist  art, 
but  instead  have  both  immersed  themselves 
in  this  remarkable  place  -  its  natural  and 
cultural  riches  -  and  at  the  same  time  entered 
into  deep  engagements  with  other  cultures, 
other  languages,  other 
literatures,  partaking  of 
the  best  from  each. 

These  Montana  art¬ 
ists  -  poets,  painters, 
sculptors,  novelists, 
composers,  and  potters 
among  them  -  embrace 
what  1  like  to  call  a 
regionalism  that  travels. 

Whether  it  was  rancher- 
painter  Isabel  Johnson  of 
Absarokee  internalizing 
the  lessons  of  Cezanne, 
or  sculptor  Rudy  Autio, 
a  Butte  native,  learning 
from  Japanese  ceramic 
tradition  and  abstract  ex¬ 
pressionist  painting,  or 
A.  B.  Guthrie  traveling 
from  the  Rocky  Moun¬ 
tain  Front  to  Breadloaf 
for  inspiration  and  writerly  fellowship,  this 
is  a  grand  traveling  fraternity.  And  Sandra 
Alcosser  is  just  such  a  traveler. 

Of  course,  first  and  foremost,  Sandra  is  a 
marvelous  poet.  As  Pattiann  Rogers  has  writ¬ 
ten,  “The  stitching  that  binds  the  elements 
within  each  of  [Sandra’s]  poems  is  sure  and 
subtle,  as  invisible  and  perfect  as  the  stitching 
that  creates  a  forest  or  the  threads  that  link  the 
stars.”  Whether  she  is  writing  about  growing 
up  within  a  Pennsylvania  Dutch  heritage  or 
of  cutting  and  stacking  wood  in  preparation 
for  the  hard  Montana  winter,  “her  sure-voiced 
poems,”  in  the  words  of  Jane  Hirshfield, 
“possess  intelligence  and  passion  in  equal 
measure.” 

Like  many  of  her  fellow  Montana  poets, 
Sandra  received  her  MFA  from  The  University 
of  Montana  where  she  studied  with  Richard 
Hugo,  and  she  later  returned  to  UM  as  the 


poet  laureate 

Richard  Hugo  Writer-in-Residence. 

Sandra’s  most  recent  book  of  poems, 
Except  by  Nature ,  selected  for  the  National 
Poetry  Series,  received  four  national  awards 
including  the  James  Laughlin  Award  from 
the  Academy  of  American  Poets.  James  Tate 
chose  her  first  book,  A  Fish  to  Feed  All  Hun¬ 
ger,  for  the  Associated  Writing  Program’s 
Award  Series  in  Poetry. 

Sandra  has  completed 
five  artist  books  with 
Brighton  Press,  which 
have  been  exhibited 
nationally  and  interna¬ 
tionally  and  are  part  of 
the  permanent  collec¬ 
tions  of  museums.  Her 
poems  have  appeared  in 
The  New  York  Times,  The 
New  Yorker,  The  Paris 
Review,  Poetry  and  the 
Pushcart  Prize  Anthol¬ 
ogy,  and  she  has  received 
many  awards  including 
two  National  Endowment 
for  the  Arts  fellowships. 

Sandra  has  recently 
served  as  Poet-in-Resi- 
dence  for  Poets  House, 
New  York,  The  Wildlife 
Conservation  Society  and  the  Central  Park 
Zoo,  and  the  poetry  editor  for  Parabola 
Magazine,  and  The  Wildlife  Conservation 
Society’s  State  of  the  Wild.  She  founded  and 
directs  the  Master  of  Fine  Arts  Program  in 
Creative  Writing  at  San  Diego  State  Uni¬ 
versity  each  fall,  as  well  as  SDSU’s  Interna¬ 
tional  Writers  Summer  Program  at  National 
University  of  Ireland,  Galway. 

Closer  to  home,  Sandra  has  contributed 
mightily  to  the  Montana  poetry  community 
through  her  many  generosities  -  professional 
and  personal  -  to  her  fellow  poets,  whether 
they  reside  in  Billings  or  Helena,  Jefferson 
City  or  Missoula,  and  for  these,  we  owe  her 
many  thanks. 

As  Sandra  likes  to  say,  she  “has  lived  in 
and  traveled  from  the  Bitterroot  Mountains 
of  Montana  for  the  last  25  years.” 

-  Rick  Newby 


Sandra  Alcosser 


Helena  poet,  editor  and  independent  scholar  Rick  Newby  is  a  member  of  the  statewide  advisory  committee 
for  the  Montana  Center  for  the  Book.  He  is  executive  director  of  the  newly  founded  Drumlummon  Institute 
and  editor  of  Drumlummon  Views  (www.drumlummon.org),  a  soon-to-be-launched  online  journal  of 
Montana  arts. 
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Poet  plans  to  "share  the  wealth"  across  Montana 


“It’s  like  the  state  bird,”  a  neighbor  said 
when  introducing  her  grandson  to  Montana’s 
first  poet  laureate. 

And  much  like  the  meadowlark,  whose  full- 
throated  song  is  familiar  from  Sidney  to  St.  Re¬ 
gis,  Alcosser  is  busy  piecing  together  a  program 
that  will  spread  poetry  throughout  the  state. 

She  begins  by  researching  Montana’s  literary 
history.  In  the  months  ahead,  the  poet  laureate 
will  select  24  poems  by  24  poets,  each  repre¬ 
senting  a  piece  of  the  state’s  story. 

“These  individual  poems  will  be  the  founda¬ 
tion  for  our  work,”  she  says.  Once  poems  are 
selected,  poets  will  be  asked  for  permission  to 
publish  their  work,  and  each  will  be  invited  to 
either  write  about  a  Montana  literary  ancestor  or 
introduce  a  new  Montana  poet. 

Alcosser  hopes  to  gather  48  poems  to  share 
with  various  media  sources  and  assemble  into 
a  book.  “All  of  this  will  depend  on  the  gener¬ 


osity  of  the  poets  and  their  desire  to  contribute 
to  Montana’s  literary  legacy,”  she  says.  “The 
laureateship  is  an  unfunded  honor;  we’ll  share 
that  wealth!” 

Alcosser  also  plans  to  develop  a  website,  in 
concert  with  the  Montana  Arts  Council,  which 
will  link  existing  organizations  and  help  ex¬ 
pand  the  presence  of  poetry  in  Montana.  In  the 
process,  she  hopes  to  build  a  foundation  for 
the  laureateship  J)y  working  with  organizations 
throughout  the  state. 

Tami  Haaland,  a  poet  and  professor  at  MSU- 
Billings,  is  helping  her  with  the  project,  and 
is  already  at  work  on  a  bibliography  and  web¬ 
site.  “We  have  happily  joined  energies,”  says 
Alcosser. 

In  a  recent  interview  with  the  Missoulian, 
Alcosser  enumerated  for  reporter  Betsy  Cohen 
the  ways  in  which  poetry  can  communicate  with 
Montanans: 


“Poetry  conveys  emotion  and  intelligence  in  a 
lightning  strike.  It  illuminates  our  interior  life. 
“Poetry  can  expand  the  imagination  of  a 
culture.  It  can  suggest  ways  for  society  to 
become  more  humane  and  our  world  more 
livable. 

“It’s  a  catalyst  for  building  vital  com¬ 
munities.” 

Alcosser  also  shared  a  definition  of  poet 
laureate  that  she  has  unearthed  in  her  re¬ 
search:  ‘The  post  comes  with  a  responsibility 
to  promote  within  the  community  a  greater 
appreciation  of  poetry  . . .  The  poet  laureate  is 
also  the  single  writer  in  each  state  who,  for  a 
time,  has  the  loudest  voice.  The  laureate  has 
the  potential  to  have  the  ear  of  government 
officials  and  educational  leaders  who  can  most 
effectively  generate  change  -  in  the  classroom 
and  the  community  at  large.” 


Foxfire 


Once  I  thought  we  would  know  everything, 
that's  what  this  was  for,  this  fox  fire, 
this  fragrant  energy  like  nighthawks 
screaming  at  dusk. 

All  winter  I  stalked  elk  that  were  down 
from  the  mountain  and  starving. 

I  walked  the  low  places  where  they  galloped 
through  slush,  the  rocks  where  they  wallowed 
and  pawed  for  new  grasses,  the  tooth  marks 
on  aspen,  the  mineral  lick,  the  creek 
where  the  water  was  roiled  and  milky. 

I  sweated  through  immovable  snow 
and  fell  down  exhausted,  but  when  I  imagined 
I'd  stand  in  a  thicket,  my  eyes  glazed  over, 
my  sharp  breath,  and  know  the  cold 
communion  of  elk,  I  was  wrong. 

Once  I  thought  we  were  all  gods 
blessed  and  strutting  this  lovely  planet. 

The  earth  was  a  minor  passing,  like  the  path 
down  to  our  ditch  for  water,  pretty 
with  serviceberry,  but  transient. 

As  a  young  girl  I  swung  upside  down 
with  other  girls  as  we  hung  by  our  heels 
from  a  jungle  gym  and  contemplated  heaven. 


It  was  a  silky  place.  I  preferred 
purgatory,  like  a  dark  cafe, 
retrievers  curled  about  the  table  legs 
and  the  warm  abraded  doors. 

At  thirty-eight  I'm  still  the  babe 
of  my  family.  Once  I  thought  they  would  teach  me, 
that  even  their  last  breath  would  be  a  key, 
but  now  I  see  them  drifting  off  from  their  easy  chairs 
like  a  tribe  leaving  shore  together,  the  television 
blaring,  their  mouths  sagged  open,  and  when  they 
return  for  brief  moments,  they  stare  at  me 
as  if  I  were  a  stranger. 

All  that  I  will  ever  know  is  right  here 
in  the  wash  and  till  of  these  few  acres. 

Frost  tonight  and  behind  it  the  whole  summer 
so  brief  I  can  still  see  the  bronco-faced  calf 
bom  to  the  bloody  pasture  and  the  brown  trout 
suspended  in  its  first  glittering  insect  hatch. 

There  will  never  be  more  than  twilight,  a  valley 
receding  to  glass.  In  this  tiny  paradise 
of  common  flowers,  the  waist-high  marigolds 
blaze  up  like  golden  dowagers.  Venus  rises  alone 
and  early  to  a  cold  black  sky. 

—  Sandra  Alcosser 
from  A  Fish  to  Feed  All  Hunger 


Spurrin'  the  Words  helps  teach  cowboy  poetry 


By  Alexandra  Swaney 
Director  of  Folklife 

Spurrin  ’  the  Words,  a  wonderful  77-page 
curriculum  guide  and  CD,  was  developed  for 
use  in  grades  4-12.  Through  examining  the 
artform  of  cowboy  poetry,  young  people  can 
leam  important  cultural  history  of  Montana  and 
the  West,  as  well  as  basic  principles  of  rhyme 
and  meter. 

Produced  by  Kirk  Astroth,  extension  spe¬ 
cialist  at  the  Montana  4-H  Center  for  Youth 
Development  with  support  from  the  National 
Endowment  for  the  Arts  and  the  Montana  Arts 
Council,  the  project  has  made  use  of  the  talents 
of  many  people  statewide  who  love  cowboy  po¬ 
etry  and  believe  it  has  the  power  to  help  young 
Montanans  understand  where  they  live,  while 
learning  to  write  and  appreciate  poetry. 

The  stated  goals  of  the  guide  are:  to  en¬ 
hance  public  speaking  skills,  to  improve  public 
presentation  and  performance  skills,  to  foster 
a  greater  appreciation  for  local  history  and 
Western  culture,  to  instill  a  sense  of  Western 
pride  and  pride  in  rural  lifestyles,  cultivate  a 
greater  sense  of  the  importance  of  everyday  liv¬ 
ing,  foster  the  preservation  of  an  oral  history  of 
your  own  family  life,  and  to  enjoy  working  with 
words  and  writing  original  art. 

The  poetry  and  voices  of  some  of  Montana’s 
best  practitioners  are  featured  both  in  print  and 
on  the  CD:  Wallace  McRae,  Paul  Zarsyski, 

Mike  Logan,  Gwen  Peterson  and  Henry  Real 
Bird.  The  guide  also  includes  readings  on  his¬ 


torically  important  poets 
of  this  genre  such  as  Rob¬ 
ert  Service,  Badger  Clark 
and  Bruce  Kiskaddon. 

The  guide  begins  by  re¬ 
viewing  some  of  the  types 
of  rhyme  and  rhythmic 
recitation  in  cultures  as 
diverse  as  China,  Africa 
and  Trinidad,  then  going 
on  to  give  a  background 
on  cowboy  poetry,  which 
probably  started  as  a  “way 
to  make  use  of  time  in 
the  saddle  and  as  a  form 
of  entertainment  in  the 
evenings  around  the  camp¬ 
fire.” 

Cowboy  poetry  seems 
to  have  a  relationship 
with  the  Bothy  Ballads  of 
Scotland  and  England,  according  to  the  guide. 

A  bothy  was  a  “building  that  housed  the  single, 
landless  hired  laborers  who  worked  on  farms 
across  England  and  Scotland.”  These  men  would 
compose  songs  at  night  to  pass  the  time  away. 

In  a  similar  fashion,  working  men  in  the  Amer¬ 
ican  West  composed  songs  and  poems  depicting 
an  astonishing  mosaic  of  rural  life:  a  mixture 
of  Irish  storytelling,  Scottish  seafaring,  cattle 
tending.  Moorish  and  Spanish  horsemanship,  Eu¬ 
ropean  cavalry  traditions,  African  improvisation 
and  the  Native  American  experience. 


One  of  my  favorite  parts 
of  the  guide  is  a  poem  by 
Mike  Logan,  “If  Spanish  Is 
the  Loving  Tongue.”  While 
reciting  the  vitally  impor¬ 
tant  role  of  the  Spanish 
vaquero  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  cattle  ranching 
in  the  New  World.  Logan 
manages  to  cram  in  almost 
40  common  cowboy  and 
western  terms  that  origi¬ 
nated  in  the  Spanish  lan¬ 
guage  they  spoke,  among 
them,  tapaderos,  corral, 
savvy,  hackamore  (from 
jaquimas ),  pinto,  rodeo 
and  reata.  The  poem  ends, 
“Muchas  gracias,  va- 
queros, 

You’re  the  ones  that 

taught  us  how.” 

Spurrin  ’  the  Words  has  been  nominated  for 
the  Dorothy  Howard  Folklore  and  Education 
Prize  from  the  American  Folklore  Society. 
Award  winners  are  expected  to  be  announced 
by  the  end  of  October. 

For  copies,  call  the  Extension  Publications 
Office  at  Montana  State  University,  406-994- 
3273,  or  write  to  Montana  State  Extension 
|  Publications,  115  Culberston  Hall,  Bozeman 
MT  59717. 
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Help  MAC 
update  its 
database 

The  Montana 
Arts  Council 
would  love  to 
know  if  you  have 
moved,  are 
receiving  extra 
copies  of  State 
of  the  Arts,  if 
we’ve  misspelled 
your  name,  if 
you  would  like 
to  be  taken  off 
the  mailing  list, 
or  if  you  would 
simply  like  to  tell 
us  more  about 
yourself  as  an 
artist! 

Please 
call  us  at 
406-444-6510, 
drop  us  a  note 
(P.O.  Box 
202201 ,  Helena 
MT  59620),  or 
update  your 
information  on¬ 
line  at  www.art. 
mt.gov. 

Thank  you  so 
much! 
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Americans 
for  the  Arts 
establishes 
relief  fund 

In  the  wake 
of  Hurricane 
Katrina,  Ameri¬ 
cans  for  the  Arts 
has  established 
an  Emergency 
Relief  Fund,  a 
permanent  fund 
developed  to 
provide  timely 
financial  assis¬ 
tance  to  victims  of 
a  major  disaster 
for  the  purpose 
of  helping  them 
rebuild  the  arts  in 
their  community. 

One  hun¬ 
dred  percent  of 
relief  funds  will 
be  distributed 
directly  to  local 
arts  agencies 
for  the  purpose 
of  assisting  with 
their  own  recov¬ 
ery,  and  providing 
needed  services 
and  funding  to 
nonprofit  arts 
organizations  and 
individual  artists, 
as  well  as  to  other 
cultural  relief 
efforts. 

Americans 
for  the  Arts  is 
initiating  this  fund 
with  a  $100,000 
contribution  from 
the  organization's 
reserves  to  imme¬ 
diately  help  non¬ 
profit  arts  groups 
and  individual 
artists  in  the  Gulf 
Coast  states.  The 
fund  was  estab¬ 
lished  in  response 
to  individuals  and 
organizations 
who  wanted  to 
help  local  cultural 
organizations  and 
artists  affected 
by  Hurricane 
Katrina  and  other 
disasters  but  did 
not  know  where  to 
direct  donations. 

To  contribute  to 
the  Emergency 
Relief  Fund  or 
to  learn  more 
about  how  to 
apply  for  financial 
assistance,  visit 
the  www.Ameri- 
cansFor  theArts. 
org/Emergency 
Relief,  or  call 
866-471-2787. 


Helping  Artists  in  Need 


NEA  helps  coordinate  recovery  programs  on  Gulf  Coast 


By  Chairman  Dana  Gioia 

In  the  time  since  Hurricane  Katrina  left 
much  of  the  Gulf  Coast  region  in  ruins,  more 
concrete  assessments  of  cultural  loss,  devasta¬ 
tion  and  need  are  being  brought  to  the  National 
Endowment  for  the  Arts  in  the  hope  that  we 
can  help  rebuild  the  unique  and  vital  cultural 
milieu. 

Let  me  assure  you  that  the  National  Endow¬ 
ment  for  the  Arts  is  working  to  create  and 
coordinate  an  effective  recovery  program  to 
help  artists,  arts  educators,  arts  organizations, 
and  public  cultural  agencies  in  Louisiana, 
Mississippi,  Alabama,  and  Florida  -  as  well  as 
assist  the  many  thousands  of  evacuees  from  the 
disaster  areas. 

Recently,  I  convened  a  series  of  meetings 
with  the  key  leaders  of  all  state  and  regional 
arts  agencies  affected  by  the  disaster  to  put 
together  a  federal  aid  package  for  economic 
and  artistic  recovery.  As  the  Art  Endowment’s 
partners  at  a  state  and  local  level,  these  agen¬ 
cies  were  able  to  provide  a  preliminary  sense 
of  what  kind  of  assistance  is  most  needed,  so 
we  can  respond  appropriately.  We  have  now 
drafted  an  ambitious  plan  for  quick  and  effec¬ 
tive  relief  programs. 

In  purely  economic  terms,  the  arts  are  one  of 
the  biggest  industries  in  the  Gulf  Coast  region. 
They  also  drive  tourism.  There  is  no  way  to 


rebuild  the  local  economies 
in  cities  like  New  Orleans 
without  providing  aid  to  the 
arts.  We  recognize  that  this 
disaster  raised  more  than  eco¬ 
nomic  issues.  The  needs  of 
the  displaced  people  are  not 
only  for  material  things.  Here 
the  arts  can  play  an  essential 
role  in  human  and  commu¬ 
nity  recovery. 

We  are  doing  our  best  to 
gain  significant  aid  for  dis¬ 
placed  artists  and  to  rebuild 
ruined  infrastructures.  Repair 
of  the  artistic  and  cultural 
fabric  of  life  in  the  Gulf 
Coast  region  and  recognition 
of  the  arts  as  a  major  industry 
is  essential  to  economic 
health  and  social  well-being  in  the  area. 

We  recognize  the  need  for  establishing  em¬ 
ployment  opportunities  for  displaced  artists  and 
arts  educators  -  both  to  serve  their  communities 
as  well  as  the  evacuees.  The  National  Endow¬ 
ment  for  the  Arts  also  has  begun  working  with 
the  State  Department  on  a  program  to  bring 
displaced  artists  abroad  to  perform  and  teach 
-  both  to  thank  other  nations  for  their  help  and  to 
celebrate  the  diverse  artistic  heritage  of  the  Gulf 
Coast  region. 


Our  approach  is  both  ambitious 
and  innovative.  The  arts  never  have 
been  included  in  federal  disaster  aid 
packages.  What  we  hope  to  accom¬ 
plish  will,  therefore,  not  only  help 
the  victims  of  Katrina,  but  it  will 
also  set  a  positive  precedent  for  the 
inclusion  of  the  arts  in  future  aid  to 
other  disaster  areas. 

Sadly,  the  NEA  has  experience 
with  helping  rebuild  the  arts  com¬ 
munity  after  disasters.  We  created 
programs  in  the  aftermath  of  9/1 1 
as  well  as  recently  in  Texas  and 
Florida  following  hurricanes.  Indeed, 
because  of  those  experiences,  we 
were  in  the  process  of  publishing  a 
new  booklet  titled  Before  and  After 
Disasters.  Created  by  the  NEA, 
FEMA,  and  Heritage  Preservation, 
it  is  a  guide  to  federal  resources  for  disaster  re¬ 
lief.  The  booklet  is  available  on  the  NEA  Web 
Site  www.arts.gov/pub/DisasterRecovery.pdf. 

If  you  know  people  who 
need  it,  tell  them  about  it. 

We  will  continue  to 
update  you  on  our  progress 
with  this  ambitious  pro¬ 
gram.  Wish  us  well.  And 
try  to  do  your  part,  too. 


NEA  Chairman  Dana  Gioia 


NATIONAL 
ENDOWMENT 
FOR  THE  ARTS 


Craft  Relief  Emergency  Fund  helps  craft  artists  rebuild 


Since  Hurricane  Katrina  struck  the  Gulf 
Coast,  the  outpouring  of  support  from  the  craft 
community  has  been  tremendous  both  for  the 
general  population  of  Katrina  victims  and  for 
craft  artists.  By  mid  September,  The  Craft 
Emergency  Relief  Fund  (CERF)  had  already 
received  a  number  of  contributions  -  both  large 
and  small  -  and  heard  of  over  60  fundraising 
events  that  were  taking  place  as  well. 

Just  as  donations  were  arriving  at  CERF, 
so  were  the  requests  for  assistance.  “Based 
on  our  experience  providing  aid  to  last  year’s 
hurricane  victims,  we  know  that  the  volume 
of  applications  will  grow  significantly  in  the 
next  several  weeks  once  craft  artists  are  able 
to  return  to  their  homes  and  studios  and  assess 

"We  anticipate  an 
unprecedented  demand 
on  our  resources  in 
order  to  meet  the  biggest 
challenge  of  the 
organization's  20-year 
history." 

-  Cornelia  Carey 
Craft  Emergency  Relief  Fund 


the  damage,”  said  Executive  Director  Corne¬ 
lia  Carey.  “We  anticipate  an  unprecedented 
demand  on  our  resources.” 

In  order  to  meet  the  biggest  challenge  of 
the  organization’s  20-year  history,  CERF  is 
handling  its  assistance  in  two  phases. 

Phase  One:  Provide  immediate  aid  in  the 
form  of  grants  and/or  Quick  Loans  (up  to 
$3,500)  to  cover  the  most  basic  expenses  (rent, 
groceries,  gas  and  so  forth). 

Phase  Two:  Recover  and  rebuild.  These  will 
be  primarily  business  loans  (up  to  $8,000) 
through  CERF’s  Phoenix  Loan  program.  The 
organization  hopes  recipients  are  able  to  lever¬ 
age  these  larger  loans  with  additional  capital 
from  other  lenders. 

In  addition  to  financial  assistance,  CERF 
is  actively  coordinating  support  for  those 
severely  affected  craft  artists  by  connecting 
them  with  those  who  can  offer  assistance.  On 
CERF’s  Message  Boards  (www.craftemer- 
gency.org)  people  can  post  offerings  such  as: 


housing,  studio  space,  job  opportunities,  equip¬ 
ment,  supplies,  tools,  and  moral  support  to  those 
looking  for  assistance.  These  boards  also  serve 
as  a  place  to  locate  missing  craft  artists  and/or  to 
share  stories. 

According  to  Carey,  the  organization’s  most 
significant  tasks  right  now  are  twofold:  “Ensur¬ 
ing  that  those  who  need  us  know  we’re  here  and 
tripling  CERF’s  available  pool  of  funds  so  that 
craft  artists  have  what  they  need  now  and  in 


the  future  when  they  rebuild  their  homes  and 
studios  and  return  to  work.” 

She  also  says  thanks  “to  the  countless 
individuals  and  organizations  who  have 
reached  out  to  CERF.  Your  contributions  have 
provided  a  much-needed  infusion  of  funds  that 
have  and  will  enable  us  to  quickly  turnaround 
requests  for  emergency  aid.”  For  more  infor¬ 
mation  on  CERF’s  relief  efforts,  go  to  www. 
craftemergency.org. 


Southern  Arts  Federation 
Emergency  Relief  Fund 

The  Southern  Arts  Federation  has  established  an  Emergency  Relief  Fund  to  assist  arts 
organizations  and  artists  residing  in  Gulf  Coast  communities  most  devastated  by  Hurricane 
Katrina.  Distribution  and  decisions  on  the  use  of  funds  will  be  made  by  state  arts  agencies 
of  the  states  affected  by  the  hurricane.  Donations  may  be  made  by  check  or  credit 
card.  Please  make  checks  out  to:  Southern  Arts  Federation  Emergency  Relief  Fund.  All 
donations  are  tax-deductible.  Please  complete  the  donation  record  below  and  send  via 
mail  or  FAX  to: 

Southern  Arts  Federation 

Emergency  Relief  Fund 

1800  Peachtree  Street  NW,  Suite  808 

Atlanta,  Georgia  30309 

FAX:  (404)  873-2148 

ATTN:  Emergency  Relief  Fund 

Name: - - - 

Mailing  Address: _ _ 

City/State/ZIP  Code: _ 

Contact  Phone  Number: _ 

Donation  Amount:  _ __ 

Donation  Type:  □  Check  □  American  Express 

□  Visa  □  MasterCard 

Donation  Designation:  □  General  Emergency  Relief  Fund 
□  Other  (specify  below) 


Credit  Card  #:  _ 

Expiration  Date:  _ 

Name  (as  it  appears  on  card): 
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Montana  Art  News 


Shakespeare  in 


the  Schools  receives  NEA  grant 


Montana  Shakespeare  in  the  Parks’  Shake¬ 
speare  in  the  Schools  program  has  been  select¬ 
ed  for  the  second  year  in  a  row  to  participate  in 
Shakespeare  for  a  New  Generation,  a  major  ini¬ 
tiative  sponsored  by  the  National  Endowment 
for  the  Arts  in  cooperation  with  Arts  Midwest. 

Montana  Shakespeare  in  the  Parks  is  one  of 
35  theatre  companies  from  across  the  nation  to 
receive  a  matching  grant  to  support  activities 
targeting  students  from  at  least  10  schools  in 
their  communities,  states  or  regions  between 
June  2005  and  May  2006. 

With  funding  from  the  Shakespeare  for  a 
new  Generation  initiative  in  2004,  Montana 


Shakespeare  in  the  Schools  was  able  to  expand 
its  fall  tour  to  serve  a  total  of  35  schools.  This 
year’s  grant  will  enable  the  company  to  increase 
its  tour  by  a  week,  reaching  another  five  schools. 

The  2005  fall  tour  runs  Oct.  7-Dec.  2,  and 
spans  the  entire  state  of  Montana  along  with 
northern  Wyoming,  serving  the  needs  of  students 
in  communities  even  smaller  than  those  visited 
during  the  company’s  summer  tour. 

This  program’s  13th  season  features  a  live  75- 
minute  production  of  “The  Merchant  of  Venice” 
by  a  company  of  seven  professional  actors,  all  of 
whom  have  acted  with  Montana  Shakespeare  in 
the  Parks  summer  tour. 


The  public  will  have  an  opportunity  to 
attend  a  performance  of  the  Shakespeare 
in  the  Schools  production,  4-7  p.m.  Nov.  5, 
at  the  Strand  Union  Theater  on  the  campus 
of  Montana  State  University  in  Bozeman. 

In  addition  to  the  play,  this  ever-evolving 
fundraiser  includes  an  audience  talk-back  and 
a  reception  on  stage  with  the  actors  featuring 
both  kid-friendly  treats  and  adult  beverages 
and  hors  d’oeuvres.  Theatrical  demonstra¬ 
tions  and  costume  and  prop  displays  from 
Shakespeare  in  the  Parks  are  also  on  tap. 

For  more  information  on  the  school  tour 
and  the  Bozeman  benefit,  call  406-994-1220. 


The  Rep  brings 


Hemingway  play  to  Montana  towns 


The  Montana  Repertory  Theatre, 
based  at  The  University  of  Montana  in 
Missoula,  has  been  on  the  road  this  fall 
with  its  production  of  “It  Just  Catch¬ 
es,”  based  on  the  writings  of  Ernest 
Hemingway. 

In  1998,  Carol  Hemingway  submit¬ 
ted  a  play  to  the  Montana  Repertory 
Theatre’s  Playwright  conference,  The 
Missoula  Colony,  and  became  one  of 
the  colony  writers.  As  the  relationship 
progressed,  she  suggested  a  collabora¬ 
tive  piece  based  on  some  short  stories 
by  her  father-in-law,  the  late  Ernest 
Hemingway. 

The  new  work  debuted  a  year  later  at 
the  centennial  celebration  of  Heming¬ 
way’s  birth  in  Oak  Park,  IL,  just 
outside  of  Chicago.  The  play  became 
a  centerpiece  of  the  event,  sharing  the 
conference  stage  with  major  Heming¬ 
way  scholars.  After  a  run  in  Missoula,  the 
play  was  staged  in  2003  at  the  Cherry  Lane 


tour.  “Since  Hemingway  is  a  major 
figure  in  world  literature  and  we 
have  a  wonderful  relationship  with 
Carol  Hemingway,  we  decided  to 
take  a  fresh  look  at  the  material  and 
mount  a  new  production,”  says  Rep 
director  Greg  Johnson. 

The  current  tour  features  a 
shorter  interpretation  of  the  origi¬ 
nal  material  presented  by  Carol 
Hemingway  in  1998.  “We  con¬ 
tinue  to  work  on  the  production, 
investigating  the  spirit  of  the  work 
and  man,  and  hopefully  realizing 
the  genius  of  Hemingway  on  the 
stage,”  says  Johnson. 

Upcoming  productions  are 
scheduled  for  Whitefish  Nov.  1, 
Libby  Nov.  4,  Charlo  Nov.  7,  Plains 
Nov.  8,  Potomac  Nov.  9  and  Lolo 
Nov.  10. 

For  details,  call  406-243-6809  or  visit 
www.montanarep.org. 


The  Montana  Repertory  Theatre  toured  its  original  production, 
“It  Just  Catches,”  throughout  Montana  this  tall. 

(Terry  J.  Cyr  photo) 

Theatre  in  New  York  City. 

“It  Just  Catches”  returns  to  Montana  this  fall 
for  the  Montana  Rep’s  2005  educational  outreach 


PBS  documentary  celebrates  prairie  photographer 


When  Evelyn  Cameron  moved  to  Prairie 
County  in  the  late  1 800s,  it  must  have  been  a 
startling  juxtaposition:  the  isolation  and  raw 
landscape  of  her  new  home,  compared  to  the 
tended,  civilized  mien  of  her  native  England. 

She  captured  those  images  with  remarkable 
clarity  on  a  5”x7”  Grayflex  box  camera:  the 
badlands  and  the  cowboys,  sheepherders  and 
homesteaders  who  had  the  temerity  to  live  there 
more  than  a  century  ago. 

A  new  documentary  about  her  life  and  the 
dramatic  photographs  that  chronicle  it,  “Evelyn 
Cameron:  Pictures  from  a  Worthy  Life,”  pre¬ 
mieres  on  Montana  PBS  at  7  p.m.  Nov.  16  and 
again  Nov.  29. 

The  film  debuted  Aug.  19  during  the  Lady 
Evelyn  Cameron  Celebration  in  Terry.  Karen 
Stevenson  portrays  the  photographer;  she’s  an 
old  hand  at  the  role,  having  portrayed  Cameron 
for  several  years  in  a  one-woman  performance 
for  the  Montana  Committee  for  the  Humanities. 


Gov.  Brian  Schweitzer  was  on  hand  for  the  Lady 
Cameron  Heritage  Celebration,  Aug.  19-20  in 
Terry.  (Photographs  by  Bev  Allen) 


Miles  City  schoolteacher  Bart  Freese  depicts 
Evelyn’s  husband  -  birdwatcher,  naturalist  and 
hunter  Ewen  Cameron. 

Footage  was  shot  in  and  around  Terry,  Wibaux 
and  Miles  City,  with  tum-of-the-century  props 
supplied  by  Prairie  County  Museum  in  Terry  and 
area  residents.  Ewen’s  original  birding  glasses 
were  borrowed  from  the  museum’s  Cameron 
Gallery  -  which  also  houses  a  large  collection  of 
Cameron  prints  and  memorabilia. 

The  documentary  sprouted  from  Donna  Lu- 
cey’s  book,  Photographing  Montana  1894-1928: 
The  Life  and  Work  of  Evelyn  Cameron,  origin¬ 
ally  published  in  1990,  and  again  in  2001 .  An 
editor  at  Time-Life  Books,  Lucey  had  traveled 
to  Montana  in  1979  to  meet  with  Janet  Williams 
—  a  longtime  friend  of  Cameron  who  appears  in 
many  of  her  photos  and  had  inherited  her  collec¬ 
tion  of  glass-plate  negatives  and  prints. 

The  one-time  piano  teacher  and  farm  operator 
had  1 ,800  negatives,  2,500  original  prints,  plus 
letters,  manuscripts  and  diaries  chronicling  35 
years  of  pioneer  life  stashed  in  her  basement. 
She  gave  Lucey  permission  to  use  the  glass 
negatives  for  her  book. 

After  her  death  in  1982  at  age  99,  Williams’s 
family  donated  most  of  the  collection  to  the 
Montana  Historical  Society.  Her  nephew,  Bill 
Deppe,  worked  with  the  society  to  create  the 
Cameron  Gallery,  which  is  part  of  the  Prairie 
County  Museum  complex. 

Montana  PBS  originally  contacted  Lucey 
about  collaborating  on  a  documentary  in  1996, 
after  filming  a  “Back  Roads  of  Montana”  seg¬ 
ment  on  the  Evelyn  Cameron  Gallery.  But  the 
author  had  already  signed  a  five-year  agree¬ 
ment  for  filming  rights.  However,  after  the  first 
deal  fell  through,  the  author  reached  an  agree¬ 
ment  with  Montana  PBS  in  2001,  with  Lucey 
serving  as  a  consultant  on  the  project. 


Evelyn  Cameron 


Pictures  from  a  Worthy  Life 


Karen  Stevenson,  who  portrays  the  pho¬ 
tographer  in  “Evelyn  Cameron:  Pictures 
from  a  Worthy  Life,”  poses  with  a  poster 
for  the  documentary. 


Planning  and  preparation  began  in  2003. 
culminating  in  the  film’s  premiere  during  the 
Lady  Cameron  Celebration.  The  final  version 
debuts  this  November  and  Montana  PBS  plans 
to  distribute  the  program  nationally  in  April. 

Additional  recognition  came  to  the  photogra¬ 
pher’s  hometown  last  spring,  when  the  Montana 
Legislature  passed  House  Bill  244,  designating 
Terry  as  “Home  of  the  Cameron  Gallery.” 

For  more  information  on  the  photographer 
and  her  legacy,  visit  www.evelyncameron.com. 
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Fire  forces 
GSC  into 
temporary 
offices 

A  fire  in  mid- 
September  in  the 
former  Conlin 
building  adjacent 
to  the  Glacier 
Symphony  and 
Chorale  office 
forced  the  orga¬ 
nization  to  take 
temporary  refuge 
downstairs  at  the 
Museum  at  Cen¬ 
tral  School  in  Ka- 
lispell  just  weeks 
before  the  23rd 
season  kicked  off 
Oct.  15-16. 

The  sym¬ 
phony’s  office 
reopened  for 
business  Sept.  28 
at  124  2nd  Ave. 
and  has  the  same 
phone  number, 
406-257-3241. 
The  GSC  web¬ 
site,  www.glacier- 
symphonycho- 
rale.org,  lists  the 
complete  concert 
series  and  ticket- 
order  forms  can 
be  downloaded 
and  mailed  in  for 
processing. 

Damage  to 
the  GSC  offices 
was  extensive 
with  water  on  the 
floors,  charred 
walls  and  work 
areas  and  a  new 
“sky  light”  where 
the  roof  once 
was.  Fortunately 
no  one  was 
injured  during 
the  fire  and  the 
organization’s 
computer 
database  was 
recovered.  Amy 
Smith,  GSC  ex¬ 
ecutive  director, 
says  the  owner 
of  the  building 
doesn’t  expect  it 
to  be  habitable  for 
several  months. 

“When  we 
called  for  help 
from  the  commu¬ 
nity,  the  Kalispell 
Chamber  and 
the  Museum  at 
Central  School 
stepped  up  to 
offer  us  some 
space,”  she  said. 
“We  really  appre¬ 
ciate  that.” 
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rts  Calendar 


Anaconda 

November  8 

Anaconda  Live:  Romance  of  Flute  and  Harp  -  7:30  p.m., 
Washoe  Theater,  406-563-2606 
December  1 

Ladies’  Night  Out  -  6  p.m..  Elks  Lodge,  Copper  Village  Art 
Center,  406-563-2422 
December  3 

Rocky  Mountain  Ballet  Theatre:  “Christmas  Spectacular” 

-  2  p.m.,  Washoe  Theater,  406-563-3218 
December  1 1 

Candlelight  Tour  of  Homes  -  4-8  p.m.,  various  homes, 
406-563-2227 

Basin 

December  3 

Early  Winter  Art  Show  -  noon-6  p.m.,  Montana  Artists 
Refuge,  406-225-3500 

Big  Sky 

December  5 

Madrigal  Dinner  -  5  p.m..  Buck’s  T-4,  406-995-2742 

Bigfork 

November  11-13 

Artists  10  Holiday  Sale  -  Bigfork  Art  and  Cultural  Center, 
406-837-5093 
November  19 

Art  Walk  -  3-7  p.m.,  downtown,  406-837-5888 
November  25-27 

“The  Nutcracker”  -  Center  for  the  Performing  Arts,  North¬ 
west  Ballet  Company,  406-755-0760 

Billings 

November  3 

Dierks  Bentley  -  8  p.m..  Shrine  Auditorium,  406-549-5155 
Writer’s  Voice  Lecture:  Doug  Peacock  -  7  p.m.,  Yellowstone 
Art  Museum,  406-256-6804 
November  4 

Black  Tie  Blue  Jeans  Benefit  -  6:30  p.m..  Holiday  Inn  Trade 
Center,  406-657-1105 
November  4-5,  11-12,  18,  20,  25-26 

“Stones  in  His  Pockets”  -  Venture  Theatre,  406-591-9535 
November  8 

‘Thoroughly  Modem  Millie”  -  7:30  p.m.,  Alberta  Bair 
Theatre,  406-256-6052 
November  12-13 

Antique  Show  and  Sale  -  MetraPark,  406-238-9796 
November  12 

Billings  Symphony:  “Music  from  Fantasia”  -  7:30  p.m., 
Alberta  Bair  Theater,  406-252-3610 
Christmas  at  the  Moss  Mansion  Preview  Party  -  Moss  Man¬ 
sion,  406-256-5100 
November  18 

Hank  Jones  and  Jeni  Fleming  Acoustic  Trio  -  Billings  De¬ 
pot,  Friends  of  Yellowstone  Public  Radio,  406-591-0609 
November  19-20 

Ice  Follies:  Royal  Circus  of  Moscow  On  Ice  -  MetraPark, 
406-256-2422 
November  19 

The  Be  Good  Tanyas  -  8  p.m.,  Alberta  Bair  Theater, 
406-256-6052 
November  26-27 

“The  Nutcracker  Ballet"  -  Alberta  Bair  Theater,  Billings 
Symphony,  406-256-6052 
November  29 

Canadian  Tenors  -  7:30  p.m.,  Alberta  Bair  Theater, 
406-256-6052 
December  2 

Christmas  Stroll  -  6-9  p.m.,  Skypoint,  Downtown, 
406-259-5454 
December  2-4,  8-11,  14-17 

“Oliver!”  -  Billings  Studio  Theatre,  406-248-1 141 
December  3 

Montana  Writers  Roundup  -  noon-5  p.m.,  MSU-Billings  old 
Hart-Albin  Building,  406-657-2954 
December  3-4,  10-11 

“Paper  Candles:  How  Courage  and  Goodness  Triumphed 
in  an  American  Town”  -  2  p.m..  Venture  Theatre, 
406-591-9535 
December  9 

Rimrock  Opera  Benefit  with  Michelle  Berger  -  7:30  p.m., 
American  Lutheran  Church,  406-671-2214 
December  10 

Billings  Symphony:  Choral  Holiday  Concert  -  7:30  p.m., 
Alberta  Bair  Theater,  406-252-3610 
December  10-11 

Christmas  at  the  Moss  Mansion  Family  Festival  -  Moss 
Mansion,  406-256-5100 


_ 


Northwest  Ballet  presents  “The  Nutcracker” 
Nov.  25-27  in  Bigfork. 


“Thoroughly  Modern  Millie,”  winner  of  six 
2003  Tony  awards,  plays  in  Billings,  Missoula 
and  Great  Falls. 


December  17 

Book  Signing:  Stan  Lynde  -  noon-2  p.m.,  Borders,  and 
3-7  p.m.  Barnes  and  Noble 

ROCK  and  Adult  Chorus  Holiday  Concert  -  7  p.m.,  Cisel 
Hall,  MSU-Billings,  406-671-2214 
December  31 

Billings  Symphony  New  Year’s  Eve  Gala  -  8:30  p.m., 
Alberta  Bair  Theater,  406-252-3610 

Boulder 

November  18 

Dip  and  Dine:  Make  a  Splash  for  the  Montana  Artists  Ref¬ 
uge  -  5:30-9:30  p.m.,  Boulder  Hot  Springs,  406-225-3500 

Bozeman 

November  2 

311  -  7:30  p.m.,  Valley  Ice  Garden,  800-808-5940 
November  3,  December  15 

Equinox  Comedy  Death  Match  -  8  p.m..  Equinox  Theatre. 
406-587-0737 
November  4-5 

“Chapeau"  Dinner  Theatre  -  7  p.m.,  Hilton  Garden  Inn, 
Vigilante  Theatre  Company,  406-586-3897 

“How  I  Got  That  Story”  -  8  p.m..  Equinox  Theatre, 
406-587-0737 
November  5 

Jazz  Montana  -  7  p.m.,  Emerson  Cultural  Center, 
406-586-1297 
November  5,  12,  19 

Silly  Moose  Improv  Comedy  Show  -  2  p.m.,  Equinox  The¬ 
atre,  406-587-0737 
November  5 

“The  Merchant  of  Venice”  -  4  and  7  p.m.,  MSU  Strand 
Union,  Montana  Shakespeare  in  the  Parks,  406-994-1220 
November  9 

Faculty  Recital:  Ilse-Mari  Lee,  cello  -  7:30  p.m.,  Reynolds 
Recital  Hall,  406-994-3562 
November  11 

Reading:  Deidre  Combs  -  7  p.m.,  Country  Bookshelf, 
406-587-0166 

Wine  Tasting  and  Silent  Auction  -  7  p.m.,  Emerson  Center 
Ballroom,  406-587-0737 
November  12 

Signing:  Susan  Ewing  -  11  a.m.-l  p.m.,  Country  Bookshelf, 
406-587-0166 
November  15 

Reading:  Doug  Peacock  -  7  p.m..  Country  Bookshelf, 
406-587-0166 
November  16 

Faculty  Recital:  Michael  Videon,  guitar  -  7:30  p.m.,  Reyn¬ 
olds  Recital  Hall.  406-994-3562 
November  1 7 

Henry  Rollins  -  7:30  p.m.,  Emerson  Center,  406-587-9797 
November  18 

MSU  Department  of  Music  Guest  Recital:  Voltaire  Ver- 
zosa,  counter  tenor  -  7:30  p.m.,  Reynolds  Recital  Hall. 
406-994-3562 

Naked  Negative  Photo  Expose  -  7  p.m.,  Emerson  Ballroom, 
406-582-0464 
November  19 

Bozeman  Symphony:  “From  Broadway  to  Big  Band” 

-  7:30  p.m.,  SUB  Ballroom,  MSU,  406-585-9774 
November  20 

Clara’s  Tea  -  1  and  3  p.m.,  Emerson  Center,  406-582-8702 

Cultural  Comer  Concert:  Ilse-Mari  Lee  -  3  p.m..  Pilgrim 
Congregational  Church,  406-388-2061 
November  25-26 

Holiday  Festival  of  Arts  and  Crafts  -  Fairgrounds, 
406-586-3333 


November  26 

Reading:  Barry  Schieber  -  1 1  a.m.-2  p.m..  Country  Book¬ 
shelf,  406-587-0166 
November  26,  December  3,  10,  11 

“The  Gift  of  the  Magi”  -  2  p.m.,  Equinox  Theatre, 
406-587-0737 
November  27 

Faculty  Recital:  Laurel  Yost,  piano  -  3  p.m.,  Reynolds 
Recital  Hall,  406-994-3562 
December  2 

Jeni  Fleming  Acoustic  Trio  -  7:30  p.m.,  Emerson  Cultural 
Center,  406-587-9797 
December  3-4 

Madrigal  Dinner  -  5  p.m.,  MSU  SUB  Ballroom,  406-994-3562 
December  3 

Signing:  Jane  Quinn  -  10  a.m.-noon.  Country  Bookshelf, 
406-587-0166 
December  3-4 

“The  Nutcracker”  -  Willson  Auditorium,  406-582-8702 
December  9-10 

Archie  Bray  Foundation  Holiday  Exhibition  and  Sale 

-  Emerson  Cultural  Center,  406-58 1  -4849 
December  9-10,  16-17 

‘The  Santaland  Diaries”  -  8  p.m..  Equinox  Theatre, 
406-587-0737 
December  10-11 

Bozeman  Symphony:  “A  Hallelujah  Holiday”  -  Willson 
Auditorium,  406-585-9774 
December  1 1 

Cultural  Corner  Concert:  Chris  Cunningham  -  7  p.m., 

Pilgrim  Congregational  Church,  406-388-2061 

Butte 

November  2 

“Marne"  -  8  p.m..  Mother  Lode  Theatre,  406-723-3602 
November  3 

Bellamy  Brothers  -  Butte  Depot,  406-782-2102 
November  10 

Jason  Aldean  -  Butte  Depot,  406-782-2102 
November  15 

Community  Concert:  The  Alley  Cats  -  8  p.m.,  Mother  Lode, 
406-723-3602 
November  17-18 

Ice  Follies  -  The  Royal  Circus  of  Moscow  On  Ice  -  Civic 
Center,  406-497-6401 
December  2 

Christmas  Stroll  -  6  p.m..  Uptown,  406-782-5856 
December  3 

Butte  Symphony:  “Holiday  Masterworks”  -  7:30  p.m., 
Mother  Lode  Theatre,  406-723-5590 
December  10 

Signing:  Stan  Lynde  -  noon-2  p.m.,  Books  and  Books,  and 
2:30-4:30  p.m.,  The  Book  Exchange,  406-782-9520 
December  18 

“Rejoice”  -  2:30  p.m..  Mother  Lode  Theatre,  406-723-3602 

Choteau 

November  5 

Soroptimist  Winter  Fair  -  10  a.m.-3  p.m.,  Choteau  Pavilion, 
406-466-2873 
November  20 

“Focused  Images:  Life  in  Photographs  and  Poems” 

-  2  p.m..  High  School  Auditorium,  406-466-2324 
December  31 

Charity  Ball  -  8  p.m.,  Choteau  Pavilion,  406-466-5763 

Colstrip 

November  4-5 

Art  and  Craft  Fair  -  Colstrip  Parks  and  Recreation  District, 
Schoolhouse  History  and  Art  Center,  406-748-4822 
November  11 

Watercarvers  Guild  -  7:30  p.m.,  Schoolhouse  History  and 
Art  Center,  406-748-4822 

Deer  Lodge 

December  4 

Victorian  Christmas  Open  House  -  1-4  p.m..  Grant  Kohrs 
Ranch,  406-846-2070  ext.  224 

Dillon 

November  18-19 

Festival  of  Trees  -  Elks  Lodge,  406-683-5552 
November  27 

Janice  Martin  -  3  p.m.,  UMW  Beier  Auditorium, 
406-683-7232 
December  3 

Holiday  Craft  Show  -  9  a.m.-3  p.m..  Elks  Lodge, 
406-683-5552 
December  12 

Signing:  Stan  Lynde  -  2-4  p.m..  The  Book  Store, 
406-683-6807 

Eureka 

November  1 1 

Keith  Knight  -  7:30  p.m..  Auditorium  Theater,  406-297-0197 

Fort  Benton 

November  7 

Molly’s  Revenge  -  7  p.m..  Elementary  School  Auditorium, 
Chouteau  County  Performing  Arts,  406-622-5166 
December  3-4 

Chouteau  County  Country  Christmas  -  9  a.m.-5  p.m.,  vari¬ 
ous  locations,  406-378-31 10 

Gardiner 

November  8 

Community  Library  Bazaar  -  5-8  p.m.,  School  Multi-pur¬ 
pose  Room,  406-848-7378 
November  18 

“Murder  at  Cecil’s  Fine  Foods”  Dinner  Theatre  -  6  p.m., 
Gardiner  Community  Center,  406-848-7488 
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Nov  ember /Dec  ember 


Glendive 

November  11-12 

Zonta  Art  and  Craft 
Show  -  Eastern 
Plains  Event  Center, 
406-377-5601 

Great  Falls 

November  4,  December  2 
First  Friday  Art  Walk  - 
6-9  p.m.,  downtown, 
406-761-7156 
November  5 

Great  Falls  Symphony: 
“A  Little  Traveling 
Music”  -  7:30  p.m.. 
Civic  Center 
Mansfield  Theater, 
406-453-4102 
November  7,  14,  21,  28, 
December  5 

Contemporary  Artist 
Lecture  Series  -  5:30- 
6:30  p.m.,  UGF 
Theater  Orchestra 
Room,  406-791-5357 
November  9-13 


Deadline  for  the  January /February  2006 
Arts  Calendar  is  December  1,  2005 
Send  information  (form  is  on  page  31)  to: 
Lively  Times 

1152  Eagle  Pass  Tr.,  Charlo,  MT  59824 
I  Phone:  406-644-2910  •  Fax:  406-644-2911 
|  e-mail:  writeus@livelytimes.com 


Springhill  celebrates  their  new  CD,  “Two  for  Joy”  Nov.  13  at  a  CD  release 
party  at  the  Garden  Cafe  in  Manhattan. 


Christmas  Collection 
-  Paris  Gibson  Square 
Museum  of  Art,  406-727-8255 
November  9 

“Thoroughly  Modem  Millie"  -  7:30  p.m.,  Mansfield  The¬ 
ater,  Civic  Center,  406-453-4102 
November  12 

Great  Falls  Young  People’s  Choir:  “Kids  Showcase  Broad¬ 
way"  -  4:30  p.m..  Bethel  Lutheran  Church,  406-761-6773 
November  13 

Cascade  Quartet  and  Chinook  Winds:  A  Joint  Effort  - 
2  p.m.,  First  Congregational  Church,  406-453-4102 
November  15 

Cascade  Quartet  and  Chinook  Winds:  A  Joint  Effort  - 
7:30  p.m.,  C.M.  Russell  Museum,  406-453-4102 
November  19-20 

Holiday  Happenings  Craft  Show  -  Montana  ExpoPark 
Exhibition  Hall,  406-727-6570 
November  20 

Great  Falls  Youth  Orchestra  -  2  p.m..  Civic  Center  Mans¬ 
field  Theater,  406-453-4102 
November  26 

Third  Anniversary  Party  -  5:30  p.m.,  A.  Hooker's  Gallery, 
406-761-7156 
December  1-3 

‘The  Best  Christmas  Pageant  Ever”  -  University  of  Great 
Falls  Theatre,  406-761-6773 
December  2-4,  9-11,  16-18 

“Run  for  Your  Wife”  -  Center  Stage  Theater,  406-727-5297 
December  3 

Book  Signing:  Stan  Lynde  -  noon-2:30  p.m.,  Waldenbooks 
and  3-6  p.m.,  Bames  and  Noble 
December  4 

Great  Falls  Symphony:  “Joy  To  The  World”  -  3  p.m..  Civic 
Center  Mansfield  Theater,  406-453-4102 

Hamilton 

November  12 

Ethos  Percussion  Group  -  8  p.m.,  Hamilton  Performing  Arts 
Center,  406-375-6074 
November  18-19 

Arts  Guild  Christmas  Show  -  9  a.m.-5  p.m.,  Fairgrounds, 
406-821-4678 
December  8 

Hamilton  Players  Holiday  Concert  -  7:30  p.m.,  Hamilton 
Playhouse,  406-375-9050 
December  16-17 

Children's  Christmas  Pageant  -  7  p.m.,  Hamilton  Playhouse, 
406-375-9050 
December  18 

Christmas  Tea  -  1-4  p.m.,  Ravalli  County  Museum, 
406-363-3338 

String  Orchestra  of  the  Rockies  -  4  p.m.,  Hamilton  Perform¬ 
ing  Arts  Center,  406-375-6074 

Hardin 

November  11-12 

Christmas  Bazaar  -  Middle  School  Gym,  406-665-3239 

Havre 

November  5-6 

Havre  Art  Association  Show  and  Sale  -  Van  Orsdel  United 
Methodist  Church,  406-265-2436 
November  9-12,  16-19 

“Rugbums"  -  8  p.m.,  MAT  Theatre,  MSU-Northem, 
406-265-8183 
November  13 

Hi-Line  Concert  Association:  Cristiana  Pegoraro  - 
2:30  p.m..  High  School  Auditorium,  406-265-4455 
December  1 

Watercarvers  Guild  -  7:30  p.m..  High  School  Auditorium, 
Northern  Showcase  Series,  406-265-3732 
December  22-23 

“A  Christmas  Carol"  -  7:30  p.m.,  High  School  Theatre, 
406-265-8183 

Helena 

November  1 

Live!  at  the  Civic:  “Mame”  -  7:30  p.m.,  Civic  Center, 
406-227-6588 
November  2 

Musikanten  Montana:  Concert  for  All  Souls  -  7  p.m.,  St. 
Peter’s  Cathedral,  406-442-5175 


November  3 

Lecture:  “Montana’s  Last  Best  Chance”  -  6:30  p.m.,  Mon¬ 
tana  Historical  Society,  406-444-1799 
November  3-5 

“Over  the  River  and  Through  the  Woods”  -  8  p.m..  Grand- 
street  Theatre,  406-442-4270 
November  4 

Jerry  Seinfeld  -  7  and  9:30  p.m..  Civic  Center,  406-447-8481 
November  10 

B  YU  Young  Ambassadors:  “Circle  of  Life”  -  7  p.m..  Audito¬ 
rium,  406-447-8481 

Lecture:  “A  Holiday  Greeting  Potpourri”  -  6:30  p.m.,  Mon¬ 
tana  Historical  Society,  406-444-1799 
November  1 1 

Fall  Art  Walk  -  6-10  p.m.,  downtown,  406-447-1535 
November  11-13,  17-20 

“Same  Time  Next  Year”  -  IT  Theatre,  406-461-4329 
November  14 

Live!  at  the  Civic:  Alley  Cats  -  7:30  p.m..  Civic  Center, 
406-227-6588 
November  15 

Great  Conversations  -  5:30  p.m.,  Best  Western  Great  North¬ 
ern,  406-443-2545 
November  1 7 

Lecture:  “Owls  of  Montana”  -  6:30  p.m.,  Montana  Historical 
Society,  406-444-1799 

Montana  Guitar  Ensemble  -  7:30  p.m.,  Myma  Loy  Center, 
406-443-4350 
November  18 

The  Be  Good  Tanyas  -  Myma  Loy,  406-443-0287 
November  25 

Signing:  Barry  Schieper  -  noon-3  p.m.,  Montana  Book  and 
Toy  Company,  406-443-0260 
November  26 

Signing:  Stan  Lynde  -  noon-2  p.m.,  Waldenbooks,  and 
2:30-4  p.m.,  Hastings,  406-449-8691 
November  30-December  4 

Festival  of  Trees  -  Civic  Center,  406-442-7920 
December  1 

Music  of  Christmas  Concert  with  Philip  Aaberg  -  7  p.m., 
Civic  Center,  406-442-7920 
December  2-4,  9-11,  16-18 

“Annie”  -  Grandstreet  Theatre,  406-442-4270 
December  2-3 

“The  Magnificat”  -  8  p.m..  Performing  Arts  Center,  Carroll 
College,  406-447-43044 
December  4 

Holiday  Home  Tour:  “That  Holiday  Sparkle”  -  1 1  a.m.- 
4  p.m.,  Original  Governor’s  Mansion,  406-444-1799 

Musikanten  Montana  -  4  p.m.,  St.  Peter’s  Cathedral, 
406-442-5175 
December  8-1 1.  15-18 

“Mrs.  Bob  Cratchit’s  Wild  Christmas  Binge”  -  IT  Theatre, 
406-461-4329 
December  10,  12 

Helena  Chamber  Singers:  “Musical  Christmas  Ornaments” 

-  7  p.m.,  St.  Paul’s  Methodist  Church,  406-443-7684 
December  10-11 

“The  Nutcracker”  -  Civic  Center,  406-442-6519 
December  11 

Helena  Symphony:  Handel’s  “Messiah”  -  7:30 
dral  of  St.  Helena,  406-442-1860 
December  14,  16-17 

“Magic  of  the  Nutcracker”  -  Queen 
City  Ballet  Company,  Helena  Middle 
School,  406-444-5004 
December  15 

Lecture:  "Christmastime  in  Montana” 

-  6:30  p.m.,  Montana  Historical  Society, 

406-444-1799 

Signing:  Stan  Lynde  -  2:30-4:30  p.m., 

Made  in  Montana  Store,  406-442-3136 
December  18 

Helena  Symphony:  “Holiday  Pops"  - 
3  p.m..  Civic  Center,  406-447-8481 

Highwood 

December  11 

Christmas  in  the  Highwoods  Craft  Bazaar 

-  10  a.m.-3  p.m..  Community  Hall,  406- 
733-2125 


Hobson 

November  6 

Mandir  -  4  p.m..  School  Multipurpose  Room,  Judith  Art 
Society,  406-566-2605 

Hot  Springs 

November  4 

John  Floridis  -  8-10  p.m.,  Symes  Hotel,  406-741-2361 
November  5 

Leftover  Biscuits  -  8-10  p.m.,  Symes  Hotel,  406-741-2361 
November  11 

Tom  and  the  Tomatoes  -  8-10  p.m.,  Symes  Hotel, 
406-741-2361 
November  12 

Lori  Conner  and  Joseph  Armetta  -  8-10  p.m.,  Symes 
Hotel,  406-741-2361 
November  18 

One  Less  Karen  -  8-10  p.m..  Symes  Hotel,  406-741-2361 
November  19 

Alan  Lane  Band  -  8-10  p.m.,  Symes  Hotel,  406-741-2361 
November  25 

Swing  Grass  -  8-10  p.m.,  Symes  Hotel,  406-741-2361 
November  26 

Odyssey  -  8-10  p.m.,  Symes  Hotel,  406-741-2361 
November  27 

David  Ricci  -  8-10  p.m.,  Symes  Hotel,  406-741-2361 
December  2 

Swizzlegrit  -  8-10  p.m.,  Symes  Hotel.  406-741-2361 
December  3 

Jody  Mosher  -  8-10  p.m.,  Symes  Hotel,  406-741-2361 
December  10 

Sam  Riddle  -  8-10  p.m..  Symes  Hotel.  406-741-2361 
December  17 

Odyssey  -  8-10  p.m.,  Symes  Hotel,  406-741-2361 
December  30 

Larry  Hirschberg  -  8-10  p.m.,  Symes  Hotel,  406-741-2361 
December  3 1 

Boyd  Maygra  -  8-10  p.m.,  Symes  Hotel,  406-741-2361 

Kalispell 

November  5-6 

World’s  Greatest  Antique  Show  and  Sale  -  Fairgrounds 
Expo  Building,  406-261-4560 
November  1 1-13,  18-19 

“Betty’s  Summer  Vacation”  -  LRC  Stage,  FVCC,  Flathead 
Valley  Community  Theatre,  406-756-3906 
November  15-16 

Banff  Mountain  Film  Festival  World  Tour  -  7  p.m..  Flat- 
head  High  School  Auditorium,  406-261-6961 
November  20 

Glacier  Symphony  and  Chorale:  “Beethoven  Blast!”  - 
3  p.m.,  Flathead  High  School  Auditorium,  406-257-3241 
November  25-27 

Artists  and  Craftsmen  of  the  Flathead  Holiday  Show 

-  WestCoast  Hotel  Ballroom,  406-881-4288 
World’s  Greatest  Craft  Show  -  Fairgrounds  Expo  Build¬ 
ing,  406-261-4560 

November  26 

Scandinavian  Art  and  Craft  Sale  -  9  a.m.-4  p.m..  Sons  of 
Norway  Hall,  406-837-4700 
December  2 

Kalispell  An  Walk  and  Christmas  Stroll  -  5-9  p.m.,  down¬ 
town,  406-752-2433 
December  4 

Holiday  Tour  of  Historic  Homes  -  1-5  p.m.,  various  ven¬ 
ues,  NW  Montana  Historical  Society,  406-756-8381 
December  10-11 

Glacier  Symphony  and  Chorale:  "A  Timeless  Christmas” 

-  Flathead  High  School  Auditorium,  406-257-3241 
December  16-18 

“Greater  Tuna”  -  LRC  Stage,  FVCC,  Flathead  Valley 
Community  Theatre,  406-756-3906 
December  31 

First  Night  Flathead  -  6  p.m.,  downtown,  406-881-4088 

Lakeside 

November  11-13,  18-20 

“The  Little  Prince”  -  Little  Yak  Playhouse,  406-270-1668 
December  3 

West  Shore  Holidayfest  -  9  a.m.-4  p.m..  School  Gymna¬ 
sium,  406-844-3880 

Laurel 

December  4 

Christmas  to  Remember  -  all  day,  downtown,  406-248-8557 

Lewistown 

November  12 

Country  Christmas  Craft  Sale  -  10  a.m.-5  p.m..  Fergus 
County  Fairgrounds,  406-428-2316 

Libby 

November  4 

“The  Hemingway  Project:  It  Just  Catches”  -  7  p.m., 
Memorial  Center,  406-293-9643 
November  12 

Kootenai  River  Rhythm  -  7  p.m..  Memorial  Center, 
406-293-9643 


p.m.,  Cathe- 


(Continued  on  next  page) 


Deborah  Schwartzkopf’s  work  is  part  of  the  Archie  Bray 
Foundation  Holiday  Exhibit  and  Sale,  which  takes  place  in 
Billings  and  Bozeman  as  well  as  in  Helena. 
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RMBT 

stages 

Christmas 

Spectacular 

Rocky  Mountain 
Ballet  Theatre 
returns  to  the 
Wilma  Theatre  in 
Missoula  and  the 
Washoe  Theatre 
in  Anaconda  with 
a  new  edition  of 
its  “Christmas 
Spectacular,’’  fea¬ 
turing  a  premiere 
of  works  by  New 
York  choreog¬ 
rapher  Kathryn 
Posin. 

The  troupe 
performs  at  2  and 
7:30  p.m.  Nov.  26 
and  2  p.m.  Nov. 

27  in  Missoula, 
and  2  p.m.  Dec.  3 
in  Anaconda. 

Posin  visited 
Missoula  in  August 
to  work  with  the 
company  on  two 
new  pieces,  “Cz¬ 
erny  Etudes”  and 
the  “Der  Rosen- 
kavalier  Waltz.” 
This  marks  the 
renowned  chore¬ 
ographer’s  second 
collaboration  with 
the  company  and 
its  artistic  director 
Charlene  Camp¬ 
bell.  The  troupe 
also  performed 
Posin’s  “Zap 
Mama"  during 
a  2002  tour  of 
Austria. 

Seasonal  favor¬ 
ites  are  also  part 
of  the  “Christmas 
Spectacular,”  with 
the  company’s 
“eye-high  kickline 
of  synchronized 
dancers,”  remi¬ 
niscent  of  Radio 
City  Music  Hall 
in  New  York  City. 
The  stage  also 
abounds  with 
leggy  reindeer, 
frosty  tap  danc¬ 
ers  and  waltz¬ 
ing  ballerinas. 
Additional  holiday 
fare  includes 
“White  Christmas 
in  Montana”  and 
a  medley  of  Frank 
Sinatra  tunes  titled 
“Manhattan  in  Mis¬ 
soula.” 

For  details,  call 
406-549-5155. 


VA 


rts  Calendar ; 


Libby  (continued) 

November  19 

Glacier  Symphony  Orchestra  -  7  p.m.,  Memorial  Center, 
406-293-9643 
December  2 

Tree  of  Life  Celebration  -  7  p.m.,  Memorial  Center, 
406-293-0183 
December  9-10 

Festival  of  Trees  -  Memorial  Center,  406-293-0106 
December  18 

Treasure  Tones  Christmas  Concert  -  7  p.m.,  Memorial 
Center,  406-293-9643 


Livingston 

November  4-6,  11-13,  18-20,  25-26 

“Brilliant  Traces”  -  Blue  Slipper  Theatre,  406-222-7720 
November  11 

“Raise  the  Roof’  Beer  and  Wine  Tasting  Festival  - 
6-8  p.m..  Depot  Center,  406-222-3633 
November  18-20,  25-27,  December  2-4,  9-11,  16-18 

“It’s  a  Wonderful  Life”  -  Firehouse  5  Playhouse, 
406-222-1420 
November  18 

Livingston  Gallery  Association  Art  Walk  -  5:30-8:30  p.m., 
downtown,  406-222-0321 
December  3 

Holiday  Farmers’  Market  -  10  a.m.-4  p.m..  Civic  Center, 
406-222-0730 

Old-Fashioned  Christmas  Fair  -  8  a.m.-4  p.m..  Fairgrounds, 
406-222-4185 
December  10 

Celebration  of  Music  and  Dance  -  10  a.m.-3  p.m.,  Livings¬ 
ton  Depot  Center.  406-222-2000 
December  17-18 

“The  Nutcracker”  -  St.  Mary’s  School  Auditorium, 
406-222-0430 


Lolo 

December  2-4 

Holiday  Market  -  10  a.m.-4  p.m..  Travelers  Rest, 
406-273-4253 

Malta 

November  12 

Specialty  Fair  -  10  a.m.-4  p.m.,  City  Hall,  406-654-1436 

Manhattan 

November  13 

Springhill  CD  Release  Party  -  5  p.m..  Garden  Cafe, 
406-294-9951 

Miles  City 

November  13 

Talent/Variety  Show  -  1-4  p.m.,  High  School  Auditorium, 
Convent  Keepers,  406-234-4146 

November  25-26 

AAUW  Holiday  Bazaar  -  Miles  Community  College 
Center,  406-232-6322 

December  11 

Christmas  Tea  -  1-5  p.m.,  Ursuline  Convent,  406-234-4146 

Missoula 

November  1 

Dierks  Bentley  -  7  p.m.,  Wilma  Theatre,  406-549-5155 

November  1-5 

“Proof’  -  7:30  p.m.,  UM  Masquer  Theatre,  406-243-4581 

November  2 

Festival  of  the  Dead  -  5:30  p.m.,  downtown,  406-543-9627 

Lecture:  "Family,  Race  and  Tradition:  Redefining  Identity 
Through  Art”  -  7:30  p.m.,  UM  Music  Recital  Hall,  406- 
243-2754 

November  3-6,  9-13 

“Paint  Your  Wagon”  -  MCT  Center  for  the  Performing 
Arts,  406-728-7529 

November  4,  December  2 

First  Friday  Gallery  Night  -  5-8  p.m.,  downtown, 
406-543-4238 

November  5 

Bright  Eyes  -  7:30  p.m.,  University  Theatre, 

406-243-6661 


Barret  O’Brien  stars  in  “Eating  Round 
the  Bruise,”  eight  portraits  of  ordinary 
people  having  extraordinary  breakdowns. 
The  show  runs  Nov.  10-12  at  the  Crystal 
Theatre  in  Missoula.  (Sarah  Daisy  Lindmark  photo) 


November/December 


Holiday  Craft  Bazaar  -  8  a.m.-4  p.m.,  Christian  Life 
Center,  406-251-0400 

Town  and  Gown  Contra  Dance  -  8-1 1  p.m.,  University 
Center  Ballroom,  406-243-5153 
Wildlife  Costume  Ball  Benefit  and  Auction  -  7  p.m., 
Marianne’s  Parkside  at  the  Wilma,  406-728-9380 
November  6 

Don  Williams  -  7  p.m.,  Wilma  Theater,  888-MONTANA 
Second  Wind  Reading  Series:  Jill  Beauchesne  and  Rich¬ 
ard  Manning  -  7:30  p.m.,  The  Raven,  406-243-5231 
November  7 

“Fall  Friendraiser”  -  5:30  p.m.,  Missoula  Children’s 
Theater,  406-721-3825  or  800-809-4752 
November  10-12 

“Eating  Round  the  Bruise”  -  8  p.m..  Crystal  Theatre, 
Montana  Rep  Missoula,  406-243-6809 
November  10 

Lecture:  “The  Louvre:  From  Palace  to  Museum” 

-  7  p.m.,  Meloy  Gallery,  UM  PAR-TV  Building, 
406-243-2019 

‘Thoroughly  Modem  Millie”  -  7:30  p.m..  University 
Theater,  877-858-0300 

Best  of  the  Northwest  Film  and  Video  Festival  Tour  - 
7  p.m.,  Governor’s  Room,  Florence  Hotel,  406-728-0447 
November  12 

Banff  Festival  of  Mountain  Films  World  Tour  -  6  p.m.. 
University  Theatre,  406-243-5172 
Blake  Shelton  -  7:30  p.m.,  Wilma  Theatre, 

888-MONTANA 

Clark  Fork  Coalition  Gala  and  Art  Auction  -  5:30  p.m.,  Flor¬ 
ence  Hotel,  406-542-05396 
November  15 

Messiaen  Ensemble:  Quartet  for  the  End  of  Time  - 
7:30  p.m.,  UM  Music  Recital  Hall,  406-243-6880 
November  16 

“A  Short  History  of  the  Early  Violin:  A  Lecture  Concert” 

-  8  p.m.,  UM  Music  Recital  Hall,  243-6880 
November  19 

An  Evening  with  ...  Henry  Rollins  -  8  p.m.,  Wilma  Theater, 
800-965-4827 

Casey  Neill  -  8  p.m.,  Crystal  Theater,  406-544-8788 
Hot  Buttered  Rum  String  Band  -  8  p.m.,  UM  UC  Ballroom, 
406-243-4115 
November  20 

Second  Wind  Reading  Series:  Chad  Dundas  and  Melissa 
Kwasny  -  7:30  p.m..  The  Raven,  406-243-523 1 
November  25-27 

Renaissance  Art  and  Crafts  Fair  -  Holiday  Inn  Parkside, 
406-538-2212 
November  25 

Signing:  Stan  Lynde  -  10  a.m.-3  p.m.,  Waldenbooks,  and 
3-5  p.m..  Book  Exchange,  406-549-1375 
November  26-27 

Rocky  Mountain  Ballet  Theatre:  “Christmas  Spectacular” 

-  Wilma  Theatre,  406-549-5155 
November  27 

Handel’s  “Messiah”  -  7:30  p.m..  University  Theater, 
406-549-8210 
December  1-3 

Festival  of  Trees  -  Wilma  Theatre,  406-541-4663 
Holiday  Art  Fair  -  10  a.m.-6  p.m.,  University  Center, 
406-243-5714 
December  1-4,  7-11 

“Inspecting  Carol”  -  MCT  Center  for  the  Performing  Arts, 
406-728-7529 
December  2 

Reading:  Danzy  Senna  -  8  p.m.,  Dell  Brown  Room,  Turner 
Hall,  406-243-5231 
December  3-4 

Missoula  Symphony  -  University  Theater,  406-721-3194 
December  4 

Second  Wind  Reading  Series:  Devon  Woollen  and  Patricia 
Goedicke  -  7:30  p.m..  The  Raven,  406-243-5231 
December  7 

Christopher  Hahn  -  7:30  p.m.,  UM  Music  Recital  Hall, 
406-243-6880 
December  8-10 

Sculpture  and  Ceramics  Juried  Show  and  Sale  -  UM  Art  An¬ 
nex,  406-243-4181 
December  10-11 

Wild  Gift  Bazaar  -  10  a.m.,  Montana  Natural  History  Center, 
406-327-0405 
December  1 1 

Second  Wind  Reading  Series:  Brandon  Shimoda  and  Mi¬ 
chael  Earl  Craig  -  7:30  p.m.,  The  Raven,  406-243-5231 
December  16-18 

‘The  Nutcracker”  -  UM  Montana  Theatre,  406-721-8455 
December  17 

String  Orchestra  of  the  Rockies  -  7:30  p.m.,  UM  Music 
Recital  Hall,  406-728-8203 
December  3 1 

First  Night  Missoula  -  various  locations,  406-721-9620 

Noxon 

November  5 

Arts  and  Crafts  Sale  -  9  a.m. -6  p.m.,  Noxon  School  Multi¬ 
purpose  Rooms,  406-847-2442 

Philipsburg 

December  9 

Yule  Night  on  Broadway  -  4-8  p.m.,  downtown,  406-859-3388 

Plains 

November  8 

‘The  Hemingway  Project:  It  Just  Catches”  -  7  p.m..  School 
Lunchroom,  406-826-3600 

Plentywood 

November  12 

Craft  Bazaar  -  10  a.m.-4  p.m.,  Civic  Center,  406-765-1733 


Rocky  Mountain  Ballet  Theatre  stages  “Christmas 
Spectacular”  Nov.  26-27  in  Missoula  and  Dec.  3  in 
Anaconda. 


Poison 

November  9 

Molly’s  Revenge  -  7:30  p.m..  High  School,  800-823-4386 
November  11-12 

Holiday  Bazaar  of  Original  Art  -  Sandpiper  Gallery, 
406-883-5956 
December  8 

Watercarver’s  Guild  -  7:30  p.m.,  High  School,  800-823-4386 

Red  Lodge 

November  5 

Bob  Milne  -  8  p.m..  Round  Bam,  406-446-1197 
Taste  of  Red  Lodge  -  6  p.m.,  Rock  Creek  Resort, 
888-281-0625 
November  12 

Special  Consensus  -  8  p.m..  Round  Bam,  406-446-1197 
November  13 

Mike  Beck  -  2  p.m.,  Round  Bam,  406-446-1197 
November  26 

Kostas  and  Friends  -  8  p.m.,  Round  Bam,  406-446-1197 
December  3 

“Chapeau”  -  6:30  p.m.,  Round  Bam,  Vigilante  Theatre 
Company,  406-446- 1 1 97 

Ronan 

November  14 

Special  Consensus  -  7:30  p.m.,  Ronan  Events  Center 
December  3 

Culture  Fair  -  10  a.m.-4  p.m.,  Elementary  School, 
406-676-8444 

Seeley  Lake 

November  18 

Mandir  and  Drum  Brothers  -  7  p.m.,  Seeley  Swan  High 
School  Old  Gym,  406-677-3171 

Sidney 

November  5 

Wine  and  Food  Festival  -  7-10  p.m.,  St.  Matthew’s  Parish 
Center,  Foundation  for  Community  Care,  406-488-2273 

Stevensville 

November  4.  December  2 

First  Friday  -  6-9  p.m.,  downtown,  406-777-3773 
November  4-5 

‘The  Burning  Man”  -  8  p.m.,  Chantilly  Theatre, 
406-777-2722 
November  5 

Booster  Club  Bazaar  -  10  a.m.-3  p.m.,  Elementary  and 
High  Schools,  406-777-7210 
November  13 

Special  Consensus  -  7  p.m.,  Chantilly  Theater, 

406-777-2722 
December  2-3,  9-11,  16-18 

“A  Christmas  Carol”  -  Chantilly  Theatre,  406-777-2722 

Thompson  Falls 

December  3 

Sanders  County  Christmas  Bazaar  -  10  a.m.-4  p.m., 
Thompson  Falls  High  School,  406-827-4538 

Virginia  City 

November  25-27,  December  2-4,  9-11,  16-18 

Christmas  Socials  and  Market  -  downtown,  406-843-5359 

Whitefish 

November  4-5 

Christmas  Tree  Excellence:  “Denim  and  Diamonds” 

-  7  p.m..  Bar  W  Ranch,  406-756-3963 
November  11-13 

Gatherin’  at  the  Grouse  -  Grouse  Mountain  Lodge, 
406-863-4729 
November  17 

The  Be  Good  Tanyas  -  8  p.m.,  O’Shaughnessy  Center, 
406-862-5371 
November  18-19 

Black  Curtain  Theatre:  “The  Goat"  or,  “Who  is  Sylvia?” 

-  8  p.m.,  O’Shaughnessy  Center,  406-862-5371 
November  30 

Steve  Young  -  7:30  p.m.,  Bohemian  Grange  Hall, 
406-837-5795 
December  2-4,  9-11 

“A  Year  with  Frog  and  Toad”  -  O’Shaughnessy  Center, 
406-862-5371 
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Anaconda 

Copper  Village  Art  Center:  Peter  Koch, 
''Fact/Idea, ”  Nov.  1-Dec.  16;  406-563-2422 

Arlee 

Hangin'  Art  Gallery:  Ana  Greer  and  Susan 
Carlson,  “Grass  Valley  Images,”  through 
Dec.  31;  “The  Jazz  Age,”  Dec.  1-Jan.  31, 
reception  2-4  p.m.  Dec.  1 1 ;  406-726-5005 

Big  Sky 

Gallatin  River  Gallery:  Tom  Gehrig,  “Expect 
the  Unexpected,”  through  Nov.  19;  “Earth 
and  Sky  VI,”  Nov.  23-Feb.  4,  reception 

6- 8  p.m.  Dec.  10;  406-995-2909 

Big  Timber 

Hodges  Fine  Art:  Big 
Timber  Artists  Show, 

Nov.  25-Dec.  31, 
reception  5-8  p.m. 

Dec.  3;  406-932-6834 

Bigfork 

Bigfork  Art  and  Cul¬ 
tural  Center:  Holi¬ 
day  Members  Show, 

Nov.  18-Dec.  31; 

406-837-6927 

Billings 

Billings  Depot:  John¬ 
son  and  Sons  Art 
Show,  Nov.  4-6; 

406-256-7114 

Northcutt-Steele 
Gallery,  MSU-Bill- 
ings:  Kristy  Deetz, 

“Book  Series,”  through 
Nov.  1 1 ;  Michael 
McFalls,  Nov.  18- 
Dec.  15,  reception 

7- 9  p.m.  Nov.  18; 

406-657-2177 

Peter  Yegen  Jr.  Yellowstone  County  Mu¬ 
seum:  “Saddle  Up!”  through  Dec.  31; 
406-256-6811 

Western  Heritage  Center:  American  Indian 
Tribal  Histories  Project:  “Parading  Through 
History”  and  “Coming  Home:  The  North¬ 
ern  Cheyenne  Odyssey,”  Grand  Opening 
Dec.  2-4;  406-256-6809 

Yellowstone  Art  Museum:  “Leda  and  the 
Swan/Letters  from  Jupiter”  through 
Dec.  18;  “A  Ceramic  Continuum:  Fifty 
Years  of  the  Archie  Bray  influence,” 
through  Jan.  8;  Terry  Melton,  “Making 
Connections:  Modernism  and  Contempo¬ 
rary  Art  on  the  High  Plains,  1945  to  the 
Present,”  through  Jan.  8;  The  William  1. 
Koch  Exhibit,  month  of  December;  and  “A 
Western  Icon:  The  Stories  and  Illustrations 
of  Will  James,”  ongoing;  406-256-6804 

Boulder 

Boulder  Hot  Springs:  Patty  Rambo,  through 
Jan.  l;406-225-4339 

Bozeman 

Beall  Park  Art  Center:  “Spirit  of  Place: 
Unmapped  Journeys,”  through  Dec.  23; 
406-586-3970 

Emerson  Center:  “Betsey  Hurd:  Four  on 
the  Floor,”  through  Dec.  31;  “Spirit  of 
Place:  Now  and  Then,”  through  Jan.  15; 
406-581-4849 

Helen  E.  Copeland  Gallery:  MSU  Semester 
in  Italy  Exhibition,  Nov.  7-11;  “Portrait 
of  Speed,”  through  Nov.  3;  and  Under¬ 
graduate  Juried  Exhibition,  Nov.  21-Dec.  9; 
406-994-4501 

Museum  of  the  Rockies:  “Gary  Carter:  Art¬ 
ist  and  Storyteller,”  through  Jan.  1;  “Over 
the  Top:  Story  Quilts,”  through  Jan.  29; 

“The  West  of  Wonder:  The  Natural  His¬ 
tory  of  Lewis  and  Clark,”  through  Jan.  29; 
406-994-2251 


The  Crow  exhibit,  “Parading  Through  His¬ 
tory”  at  the  Western  Heritage  Center  in 
Billings,  uses  historic  people  to  tell  the  sto¬ 
ries  of  the  Crow  Nation.  Lucy  Yellowmule, 
above, was  the  first  American  Indian  named 
Rodeo  Queen  in  Sheridan,  WY,  in  1952. 


Butte 

Main  Stopc  Gallery:  Art  Blizzard, 

Nov.  13-Dec.  31,  reception  1-5  p.m. 

Nov.  13:406-723-9195 

Chester 

Liberty  Village  Art  Center:  “Alchemy  and 
Transformation:  Sculpture  by  Tim  Holmes,” 
through  November;  Christmas  Arts  Village, 
Dec.  5-24;  406-759-5652 

Colstrip 

Schoolhouse  History  and  Art  Center: 

“Russell  Chatham:  Selected  Lithographs, 
1982-2004,”  Nov.  7-Dec.  23,  reception 
6:30  p.m.  Nov.  20; 
406-748-4822 


Dillon 

The  Drift  Gallery: 

Southwest  Montana 
Open  Art  Exhibition, 
through  Nov.  1 1 ; 
406-683-3456 
UM-Western  Art 
Gallery:  “Native 
Perspectives  on 
the  Trail,”  through 
Dec.  21; 
406-683-7232 

Drummond 
Ohrmann  Museum 
and  Gallery:  Paint¬ 
ings  and  Sculptures 
by  Bill  Orhmann, 
ongoing.  Open 
House,  Dec.  10-11; 
406-288-4200 

Great  Falls 
A.  Hooker’s  Gal¬ 
lery:  Tom  English, 
through  December; 
406-761-7156 
C.M.  Russell  Museum:  “323  Saturday 
Evening  Post  Covers,”  Dec.  21 -Feb.  19; 
406-727-8787 

Children’s  Museum  of  Montana:  “Dots  and 
Dashes”  and  “Amazing  Mazes,”  ongoing; 
406-452-6661 

Gallery  16:  Dave  Maloney  and 
Pat  Tracy,  through  Nov.  1 1 ; 

Member  Show,  Nov.  15- 
Dec.  31,  reception  6-9  p.m. 

Dec.  2;  406-453-6103 

Paris  Gibson  Square:  Betty 
LaDuke,  “Africa:  Myth, 

Magic  and  Reality,”  and 
Katie  Knight,  “Shelter," 

Nov.  4-Feb.  15,  reception 
5:30-7  p.m.  Nov.  4;  Su¬ 
san  Thomas,  “The  Basket 
Series,”  Nov.  15-  Feb.  15, 
reception  5:30-7  p.m. 

Dec.  2;  Art  Auction  Preview 
Dec.  2-Feb.  1;  and  Helena 
Clay  Art  Guild  Exhibi¬ 
tion  Dec.  2-March  25; 

406-727-8255 
Great  Falls  Public  Libary: 

Amber  Olson,  through  No¬ 
vember;  406-453-0349 
UGF  Campus  Library:  Alana 
Hastings,  Jenn  Quinn  and 
Kate  Petraska,  Senior  Thesis  Exhibits,  Nov. 
28-Dec.  16,  reception  7-9  p.m.  Dec.  2;  406- 
791-5375 

Wildwood  Gallery:  Daniel  Smith,  reception 
noon-4  p.m.  Dec.  3;  406-453-5560 

Hamilton 

Frame  Shop  and  Gallery:  Laura  Way  Wa- 
then,  Nov.  25-Dec.  17,  reception  5-8  p.m. 
Nov.  25;  Linda  Stoudt,  Dec.  19  through 
January;  406-363-6684 


Leslie  Millar’s  “Breathe  #  5” 
is  part  of  The  Spirit  of  Place 
exhibit  in  Bozeman. 


The  Libery  Village  Art  Center  in  Ches¬ 
ter  exhibits  sculpture  by  Tim  Holmes. 

Hardin 

JailHouse  Gallery:  Area  Artists’  Exhibit, 

Nov.  3-Dec.  17,  reception  5-7  p.m.  Nov.  9; 
406-665-3239 

Helena 

A.L.  Swanson  Gallery:  Group  Show,  through 
December;  406-443-3342 
Archie  Bray  Foundation:  Holiday  Exhibition 
and  Sale,  through  Dec.  23;  406-443-3502 
Carroll  College  Gallery:  Student  Artworks, 
through  Dec.  2;  406-447-4302 
Holter  Museum  of  Art:  “The  Book¬ 
ish  Art,”  through  Nov.  9;  “Ho  Ho 
Holter:  Artful  Gifts  for  the  Holidays,” 

Nov.  11-Dec.  31,  reception  5-10  p.m. 

Nov.  1 1 ;  Juan  Miguel  Ramos,  “Ramos: 
Virtual  Community,”  Nov.  4-Dec.  31,  re¬ 
ception,  6-8  p.m.  Nov.  18;  Richard  Swan¬ 
son,  “Regardless  Series,”  through  Dec.  30; 
Roman  de  Salvo,  “DisFUNction,”  through 
Dec.  30;  406-442-6400 
Montana  Historical  Society:  “Painting 
the  Corps:  Artistic  Visions  of  Lewis  and 
Clark,”  through  December;  ‘Treasure  State 
Treasures,”  ongoing;  “Splendid  Was  the 
Trail,”  opening  reception  6:30  p.m.  Dec.  8; 
406-444-1799 

Turman  Gallery:  “Same  Tree,  The  Art  of  the 
Toland  Sisters,”  Nov.  11-Dec.  10,  reception 
6-9  p.m.  Nov.  1 1 ;  406-443-0340 
Upper  Missouri  Artists  Gallery:  All  Mem¬ 
ber  Show,  through  December,  reception 
6-10  p.m.  Nov.  11;  406-457-8240 


Kalispell 

344  Gallery:  “Two  Genera¬ 
tions:  Marion  and  Robert 
Lacy,”  through  Jan.  1; 
406-755-5268 
Hockaday  Museum  of 
Art:  Michael  Coles  and 
Krisde  Brother,  “A  View 
of  Two,”  and  “Members 
Only!  A  Members  Salon,” 
through  Dec.  17;  “Crown 
of  the  Continent,”  ongoing; 
406-755-5268 
Kalispell  Regional 
Medical  Center  Gal¬ 
lery:  “Joy  in  the  World,” 
Nov.  19-Jan.  9;  ‘The  Heal¬ 
ing  Arts,”  through  Jan.  9; 
406-257-4217 
Museum  at  Central 
School:  “Early  Kalispell,” 
ongoing;  406-756-8381 


Lewistown 
Central  Montana  His¬ 
torical  Society  Museum:  Ben  Steele 
World  War  II  POW  Collection,  ongoing; 
406-538-3642 

Lewistown  Art  Center:  Betsy  Hurd 
Paintings  and  Sculpture,  through 
Nov.  19;  Christmas  Holiday  Market  Room, 
Nov.  22-Dec.  23,  reception  4:30-7  p.m. 
Nov.  22;  406-538-8278 


(Continued  on  next  page) 
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Art  auction 
sets  sales 
record 

The  27th  an¬ 
nual  Western 
Rendezvous  of 
Art,  which  drew 
artists  and  art 
lovers  to  Hel¬ 
ena  Aug.  18-21, 
topped  atten¬ 
dance  and  sales 
records. 

More  than 
1 ,000  visitors 
checked  out  the 
display  of  art  at 
the  Helena  Civic 
Center,  and  600 
attended  the 
quick  draw  at  the 
Sieben  Ranch. 

Weekend 
sales  were  over 
$492,000  -  well 
above  the  previ¬ 
ous  record  of 
$400,000  set  in 
2003,  and  last 
year’s  total  of 
$324,000. 

The  event, 
which  brings 
together  artist 
members  of  the 
Northwest  Ren¬ 
dezvous  Group 
to  show  and  sell 
their  work,  also 
includes  free 
seminars,  exhibits 
and  abundant 
camaraderie. 

Proceeds  from 
the  event  are 
split  between  the 
Montana  His¬ 
torical  Society  and 
the  Helena  Civic 
Center. 

Award  win¬ 
ners  were  Greg 
Beecham  and 
Rosetta  for 
People’s  Choice; 
Ben  Stahl,  Artists 
Choice;  Carolyn 
Anderson,  Paul 
Mullally,  Jim  Mor¬ 
gan,  Matt  Smith 
and  George 
Strickland  for 
Excellence;  Don 
Prechtel,  Heritage 
Award;  and  Jim 
Morgan,  Montana 
Historical  Society 
Legacy  Award. 
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Holter  adds 
new  outdoor 
sculptures 

Two  new 
outdoor  sculp¬ 
tures  grace  the 
grounds  of  the 
Holter  Museum  of 
Art  in  Helena.  “Red 
Shift  Rocker,”  a 
large-scale  piece 
by  Helena  sculptor 
Richard  Swan¬ 
son,  was  installed 
July  11  at  the 
corner  of  Lawrence 
Street  and  Cruse 
Avenue; and  on 
Sept.  9,  the  muse¬ 
um  dedicated  the 
"Shirley  T.  Mahan 
Memorial  Gather¬ 
ing  Place,”  by 
Helena  landscape 
architect  Richard 
Casteel. 

‘“Red  Shift 
Rocker’  combines 
a  joyous,  playful 
spirit  and  elegant 
design  with  an  am¬ 
bitious  vision,”  says 
Liz  Gans,  museum 
co-director. 

The  new  Mahan 
Gathering  Place 
sits  within  the 
Holter  Volunteer 
Garden  at  the  north 
side  of  the  mu¬ 
seum  building,  and 
is  dedicated  to  the 
memory  of  Holter 
docent  and  arts 
advocate  Shirley  T. 
Mahan. 

“We  couldn't 
be  more  pleased 
with  what  Ric  cre¬ 
ated,”  says  Gans. 

“It  works  on  the 
practical  level ...  it 
is  contemporary  in 
look  and  feel;  and  it 
reflects  Shirley  Ma¬ 
han’s  open-hearted 
approach  to  people 
and  to  art.” 

Casteel’s  “Grass 
Lantern  Garden,”  a 
site-specific  project 
created  for  the  City 
of  Helena  along 
Cruse  Avenue,  is 
slated  for  comple¬ 
tion  in  October, 
and  was  awarded 
through  a  competi¬ 
tion  sponsored  by 
the  Helena  Public 
Art  Committee. 
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Livingston 

Danforth  Gallery:  “Twingley’s  Wild  Bunch,” 
through  Nov.  12;  406-222-6510 

Miles  City 

Custer  County  Art  and  Heritage  Center: 

Willem  Volkersz,  “Domestic  Neon,”  through 
Nov.  13;  “Miniatures:  The  Little  Picture 
Show,”  through  Dec.  31,  reception  1-4  p.m. 
Nov.  20;  406-234-0635 

Missoula 

Brunswick  Building:  Open  Studios,  5-8  p.m. 
Nov.  4,  and  5-8  p.m.  Dec.  2;  406-721-0591 

Catalyst  Cafe:  “Big  Sky  Women,  Our  La¬ 
dies  of  Montana”  Pink  Ribbon  Calendar, 
Nov.  1-30;  406-542-1337 

Clay  Studio:  “The  Archie  Bray  Founda¬ 
tion  -  Present  and  Past  Residents,” 

Nov.  4-26,  reception  6-9  p.m.  Nov.  4; 
“Holiday  Expo,”  Dec.  2-2 1 ,  reception 
6-9  p.m.  Dec.  2;  406-543-0509 

Dana  Gallery:  Woodworker  Exhibit, 

Nov.  4-Dec.  27,  reception  5-8  p.m.  Nov.  4; 
Phil  Korell,  through  Nov.  29;  “Art  for  the 
Sake  of  Pets,”  Nov.  11-18  reception  and  auc¬ 
tion  Nov.  18;  Invitational  Holiday  Postcard 
Show  and  Winter  Exhibition,  Dec.  2-Jan.  31, 
reception  5-8  p.m.  Dec.  2;  406-721-3154 

Gallery  of  Visual  Arts,  UM:  Juried 

Student  Art  Exhibit,  Nov.  4-18,  reception 
5-7  p.m.  Nov.  4;  Alex  Kraft  and  Toni  Mat- 
lock,  Dec.  2-16,  reception  5-7  p.m.  Dec.  2; 
406-243-2813 

Historical  Museum  at  Fort  Missoula:  “A  Pic¬ 
nic  in  the  Snow,”  Nov.  20-Jan.  2,  reception 
1-4  p.m.  Nov.  20;  “Hope  in  Hard  Times,” 
through  Jan.  2;  406-543-2880 


Montana  Museum  of 
Art  and  Culture,  UM: 

“Photographing  Montana 
1894-1928:  The  World  of 
Evelyn  Cameron,”  through 
Nov.  12;  “The  Beauty  in 
Her  ...  Paintings  by  Dirk 
Lee,”  Nov.  4-Dec.  21, 
reception  5-7  p.m.  Nov. 

4;  and  "Creatures  from 
the  Permanent  Collec¬ 
tion,”  Nov.  22-Dec.  21, 
reception  5-7  p.m.  Dec.  2; 

406-243-2019 

Temporary  Contemporary 
in  the  Florence  Building 
(Missoula  Art  Museum): 

Linda  Ryan,  “Decon¬ 
structed  Memories,” 

Nov.  4-26,  reception 
5-8  p.m.  Nov.  4;  “Mahjong 
All  Day  Long,”  Dec.  2-31;  406-728-0447 
UM  Davidson  Honors  College:  Francis 
Wall,  Abstract  Paintings,  through  Nov.  25; 
406-243-2019 

Poison 

Sandpiper  Gallery:  “Fish  and  Water  Art,” 
through  Nov.  10;  Holiday  Bazaar  of  Original 
Art,  Nov.  11-12;  Christmas  Show  and  Sale 
Nov.  15-Dec.  23,  open  house  noon-4  p.m. 
Dec.  3;  406-883-5956 

Red  Lodge 

Depot  Gallery:  Rock  Creek  Artist  Miniature 
Exhibition,  Nov.  1-30,  reception  4-6  p.m. 
Nov.  4;  Joyce  Lee,  Julie  Oriet  and  Jerry  In¬ 
man,  Dec.  1-31,  reception  4-6  p.m.  Dec.  2; 
406-446-1370 


Willem  Volkersz,  “Domestic  Neon”  is  on 
display  at  the  Custer  County  Art  and  Heri¬ 
tage  Center  in  Miles  City. 


Ronan 
Red  Poppy: 

Christmas  Bou¬ 
tique,  through 
December; 
406-676-3010 

Sidney 
MonDak  Heri¬ 
tage  Center: 

Nancy  Si- 
monsen  and 
Sarah  Parsons, 
Nov.  2-Dec.  7; 
Poet  Daralynne 
Bawden,  Artist 
of  the  Month 
for  November; 
“Documenting 
the  Corps  of 
Discovery,” 

through  Dec.  2;  Miniature  Art  Show 
Nov.  16-Jan.  2;  Anne  Williams  Artist  of  the 
Month  for  December;  406-433-3500 

Stevensville 

Stevensville  Hotel:  Stevensville  Art  and  Sculp¬ 
ture  Society  (SASS),  “Show  Your  Finest,” 
Dec.  2-Jan.  2,  reception  6-9  p.m.  Dec.  2; 
406-777-1160 

Whitefish 

Sage  Spa  and  Salon:  Lavonne  Burgard, 
through  Dec.  29;  406-862-3756 
Stumptown  Art  Studio:  George  Bland,  “Look¬ 
ing  Through  the  Wonderland  of  Glass,” 
reception  6-9  p.m.  Dec.  9;  406-862-5929 
Whitefish  Pottery /Still  water  Gallery:  "Jugs, 
Jars  and  Bottles,”  Nov.  1-22,  reception 
6-9  p.m.  Nov.  3:  406-862-1417 


MAGDA-Sponsored  Exhibitions 
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Montana  Art  Gallery  Directors  Association 
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Artist  Joe  Feddersen  created  this  un¬ 
titled  lithograph  as  his  contribution  to  an 
exhibit  focusing  on  the  historic  legacy  of 
the  Lewis  and  Clark  expedition  from  the 
Native  American  point  of  view.  The  exhibit 
is  at  The  University  of  Montana-WMC  Art 
Gallery/Museum  through  Dec.  15. 


AMERICAN  INDIAN  PORTFOLIO 
PROJECT  and  TOURING  EXHIBITION 

Sponsored  by  Missoula  Art  Museum,  Missoula,  MT 

The  University  of  Montana-WMC 
Art  Gallery/Museum,  Dillon,  MT 
Oct.  15-Dec.  15 

KRISTI  BROTHERS: 

RAKU  WORKS  IN  CLAY 

Sponsored  by  Copper  Village  Museum 
and  Arts  Center,  Anaconda,  MT 

Hockaday  Museum  of  Art,  Kalispell 
Nov.  1-Dec.  15 

NATURE  MORTE 

Sponsored  by  Holter  Museum  of  Art,  Helena,  MT 

Copper  Village  Museum 
and  Arts  Center,  Anaconda 
Nov.  1-Dec.  15 

RUSSELL  CHATHAM: 
SELECTED  LITHOGRAPHS,  1982-2004 

Sponsored  by  Chatham  Fine  Art,  Livingston,  MT 

Schoolhouse  History 
and  Art  Center,  Colstrip 
Nov.  1-Jan.  1 


Montana  Art  Gallery  Directors  Association 
(MAGDA) 

2112  First  Avenue  North,  Great  Falls,  MT  59401 
Contact  Person: 

Patty  Bergquist,  Executive  Director 
Phone:  (406)  761-1797  •  Fax:  (406)  761-1797 
E-Mail:  montanaart@hotmail.com 
Website:  www.mt-magda.org 

MAGDA  BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES 

PRESIDENT 
Carol  Jette,  Tri-Director 
Copper  Village  Museum  and  Arts  Center 
401  E.  Commercial,  Anaconda,  MT  59711 
(406)  563-2422 

VICE-PRESIDENT 

Linda  Engh-Grady,  Executive  Director/Curator 
Hockaday  Museum  of  Art 
302  2nd  Avenue  East,  Kalispell,  MT  59901-4942 
(406)  755-5268 

SECRETARY 

Brandon  Reintjes,  Curator  of  Exhibitions 
and  Collections 
Holter  Museum  of  Art 
12  East  Lawrence,  Helena,  MT  59601 
(406)  442-6400 

TREASURER 

Jessica  Hunter  Larsen,  Curator  of  Art 
Paris  Gibson  Square  Museum  of  Art 
1400  First  Avenue  North,  Great  Falls,  MT  59401 
(406)  727-8255 

MEMBER  AT  LARGE 
Cathryn  Mallory,  Gallery  Director 
Gallery  of  Visual  Arts,  Art  Department 
The  University  of  Montana,  Missoula,  MT  59812 
(406)  243-2813 
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Eleven  pricing  mistakes  artists  often  make 


By  Al  Jones 

Regional  Development  Officer 
Montana  Department  of  Commerce 

1 .  Pick  a  number  out  of  the  air  that  doesn't 
sound  too  high  or  too  low. 

2.  Look  at  what  other  artists  are  listing 
their  work  for  or  what  you  saw  theirs  bring 
at  an  auction,  maybe  years  ago  and  far 
away. 

3.  Add  up  all  the  hours  you  have  in  the 
work,  figure  out  what  that  would  amount 
to  in  wages  for  you  and  then  add  in  the 
cost  of  the  materials  and  shipping. 

4.  Use  your  overdue  or  pressing  bills  to 
either  determine  the  amount  needed  or 
price  it  so  low  it'll  sell  very  quickly  and 
get  you  out  of  a  jam. 

5.  Trade  it  to  settle  a  bill,  rent,  bar  tab,  hos¬ 
pital  charges,  gift  obligation  or  labor. 

6.  Consider  the  initial  price  a  crazy  hope 

and  quickly  settle  for  almost  any  lesser 
amount  offered  during  a  few  minutes  of 
negotiation. 


7.  Assume  people  who  collect  your  work 

will  collect  it  at  any  price  or  conversely, 
only  if  it  stays  about  the  same  price  as 
when  they  started  buying  your  stuff  a 
decade  or  two  ago. 

8.  Forget  about  commissions,  shipping, 
framing,  insurance,  and  especially  infla¬ 
tion.  This  way  you  always  come  out  on 
the  short  end,  in  the  end. 

9.  Price  it  so  it  just  one  ot  your  works 
sell,  it'll  cover  all  of  your  bills  for  awhile. 

10.  Price  it  on  the  assumption  that  it's 
price  will  determine  most  of  it's  per¬ 
ceived  value  to  the  buyer  and  is  really  all 
they  need  to  know  about  you  and  your 
work. 

11.  Assume  if  someone  says  your  piece 
is  too  expensive,  they  really  mean  it 
and  are  accurately  comparing  its  price 
to  something  relevant.  Is  it  pricier  than 

a  can  of  beer?  Than  new  granite  coun¬ 
tertops?  Than  a  ski  weekend?  Than  a 
Hummer? 


Red  Lodge  workshop 
helps  artists 
price  their  work 

Al  Jones  teaches  a  workshop, 
“Pricing  for  Artists,”  9  a. m. -noon 
Nov.  12  at  Carbon  County  Arts  Guild 
in  Red  Lodge. 

Jones,  who  has  spent  27  years 
in  marketing  and  has  a  bachelor’s 
degree  in  art  as  well  as  market¬ 
ing  from  MSU-Billings,  is  regional 
development  officer  for  the  Montana 
Department  of  Commerce’s  Busi¬ 
ness  Resources  Division,  based  in 
Billings. 

To  sign  up  for  the  class,  call  the 
Arts  Guild  at  406-446- 1370. 


New  Year 


Calendars  offer  lively  and  artful  entree  into  2006 


With  a  new  year  on  the 
horizon,  2006  calendars 
are  cropping  up  across 
the  state.  Two  of  the  more 
unusual  endeavors  were 
inspired  by  the  “Ladies  of 
Rylstone”  calendar,  pub¬ 
lished  in  2000  by  a  group 
of  middle-aged  British 
women,  who  decided  to 
pose  —  clad  only  in  pearls 
-  for  a  calendar.  Their  ef¬ 
forts.  which  were  chroni¬ 
cled  in  the  film  “Calendar 
Girls,”  raised  more  than 
$700,000  for  leukemia 
research. 

Montana  women  seemed 
to  be  inspired  by  the  frisky, 
independent-minded 
project  and  set  about  craft¬ 
ing  their  own  versions  of 
the  calendar.  Missoulians 
Kathy  Muskopf-Armstrong 
and  Lynne  Shaara  invited  friends  to  model  for 
Big  Sky  Women,  Our  Ladies  of  Montana  2005- 
2006,  with  proceeds  going  to  breast-cancer 
research,  education  and  screening  efforts. 

Meanwhile,  a  group  of  Big  Timber  women, 
ages  45-77,  have  also  shed  their  clothes  for  a 
good  cause.  The  “I  See  by  Your  Outfit”  calen¬ 
dar  is  raising  funds  for  a  proposed  arts  center  in 
the  community. 

On  a  more  serious  note,  the  new  Assiniboine 
Calendar  features  40  color  photos  of  Assini¬ 
boine  tribal  members  and  cultural  artifacts. 

This  project  was  produced 
by  the  Valley  County 
Historical  Society  and 
Museum  in  Glasgow,  with 
proceeds  funding  purchase 
and  preservation  programs 
at  the  museum. 

Big  Sky  Women,  Our 
Ladies  of  Montana 
2005-2006 

Published  by  A  Can 
of  Worms,  LLC, 

Missoula,  MT 
Accomplished  Missoula 
photographer  Anthony  Ce- 
sare  says  photographing  16 
women,  ages  43-78,  for  the 
Big  Sky  Women  calendar 
was  “a  challenging  and 
humbling  experience.” 

This  16-month  calendar 
begins  with  October  2005 


(Breast  Cancer  Awareness 
month)  and  ends  January 
2007.  The  16  full-color 
photographs  show  mature 
women  doing  what  they 
love  best,  while  wearing 
nothing  but  their  accesso¬ 
ries  and  pearls. 

According  to  co-creator, 
Lynne  Shaara  the  calendar 
was  created  “to  celebrate 
the  unique  beauty  of 
women  in  their  prime  while 
calling  attention  to  the  im¬ 
portance  of  early  detection 
and  screening  in  the  fight 
against  breast  cancer.” 

The  models  are  all  long¬ 
time  residents  or  native 
Montanans,  and  nearly  half 
are  breast-cancer  survi¬ 
vors.  Net  proceeds  will 
be  donated  to  Montana 
agencies  that  promote  and 
assist  women  in  early  detection  and  screening  for 
breast  cancer.  The  calendars  cost  $16.95;  to  learn 
more  about  the  project,  visit  www.pinkribboncal- 
endar.com. 

I  See  By  Your  Outfit  2006  Calendar,  A  Toast 
to  all  Wild  Women 

Published  by  Riverbend  Publishing, 

Helena,  MT 

A  group  of  Big  Timber  women  shed  some 
clothes  to  raise  money  for  a  new  community 
center. 

The  result  is  an  over¬ 
sized  calendar  that  presents 
real  western  women  in  real 
western  scenes  -  attired 
only  in  boots,  chaps,  hats 
and  their  signature  red 
bandanas. 

These  ridin’  and 
ropin’  centerfolds 
are  each  engaged  in 
authentic  western 
pursuits,  from  an  eve¬ 
ning  at  the  saloon,  to 
slopping  hogs,  bottle- 
feeding  lambs,  fly¬ 
fishing  and  horseback 
riding.  Each  page 
also  features  original 
humorous  verse  by 
the  queen  of  western 
poetry,  Gwen  Peters¬ 
en,  author  of  Ranch 
Woman ’s  Manual. 


“It’s  tastefully  done  and  it’s  all  for  a  good 
cause,”  says  Shirle  Norquist,  a  paralegal  who 
poses  as  a  scantily  clad  rodeo  clown  for  July. 
She  launched  a  company  called  Wild  Women 
Productions  to  create  the  calendar,  and  enlisted 
Kandi  Schuman  to  take  the  photographs. 

Petersen,  one  of  the  project’s  ramrods,  says 
each  photo  shoot  required  potluck  snacks 
and  plenty  of  wine.  “The  wine  was  for  snake 
bites,”  she  claims.  “It  must  have  worked  be¬ 
cause  we  never  saw  any  snakes.” 

She  adds  that  the  calendar  was  “one  of  the 
best  and  possibly  one  of  the  zaniest  things  I’ve 
ever  done.”  Calendars  sell  for  $19.95  and  are 
available  from  Riverbend  Publishing,  866- 
787-2363. 

Assiniboine  2006  Calendar 

Published  by  Riverbend  Publishing, 

Helena,  MT 

The  Assiniboines,  a  tribe  that  once  hunted 
buffalo  throughout  the  Upper  Missouri  region, 
are  celebrated  in  a  new  calendar,  produced 
by  the  Valley  County  Historical  Society  and 
Museum  in  Glasgow. 

Each  month  features  vivid  color  photo¬ 
graphs  by  Seth  Bynum  of  the  Assiniboine, 
or  Nakoda,  in  traditional  dress,  along  with 
detailed  color  images  of  tribal  artifacts  and 
text  describing  Assiniboine  culture. 

Some  of  the  photos  are  scenes  from  the 
film,  “Assiniboine  Chief  Rosebud  Remem¬ 
bers  Lewis  and  Clark,”  produced  in  2004  and 
shown  at  the  museum. 

The  artifacts  were  gleaned  from  the  Chief 
First  to  Fly  collection,  which  is  housed  at  the 
museum  and  contains  150  cultural  items  dating 
back  to  1850.  Proceeds  will  help  the  museum 
add  to  and  preserve  the  collection. 

The  calendar  costs  $9.95;  visit  www.valley- 
countymuseum.com  or  call  Riverbend  Publish¬ 
ing  at  866-787-2363. 
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Festivention 
comes  to 
Helena 

Grandstreet 
Theatre  will  host 
the  Rocky  Moun¬ 
tain  Theatre  As¬ 
sociation  (RMTA) 
Festivention, 

Feb.  1-4  in 
Helena. 

RMTA  is  an 
organization 
comprised  of 
theatre  practition¬ 
ers  in  Montana, 
Colorado,  Utah, 
Wyoming  and 
Idaho.  This  Festi¬ 
vention,  which  is 
part  theatre  festi¬ 
val,  part  conven¬ 
tion,  is  filled  with 
a  wide  variety  of 
workshops  cover¬ 
ing  all  aspects 
of  production, 
plus  audition  and 
employment  op¬ 
portunities,  com¬ 
petitions  in  acting 
and  design, 
productions  and 
special  keynote 
speakers. 

Aside  from  the 
workshops  and 
networking  oppor¬ 
tunities,  Festiven¬ 
tion  offers: 

•  Showcase 
Productions 

-  RMTA  is  cur¬ 
rently  accepting 
productions  to 
be  presented 
during  Festiven¬ 
tion.  Shows  must 
be  adjudicated 
by  RMTA  prior  to 
Dec.  1. 

•  Acting/Design 
Competitions 

-  $500  awards 
are  available. 

•  Summer 
Employment  Au¬ 
ditions;  Compa¬ 
nies  may  audition 
talent  from  the 
five-state  region 
for  summer  pro¬ 
ductions. 

E-mail  Montana 
Shakespeare 
Company  at 
msc@montana 
Shakespeare  or 
check  out  the 
RMTA  website  at 
www.rmta.net. 
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CAN  offers 
website 

The  Commu¬ 
nity  Arts  Network 
(CAN)  hosts 
a  website  that 
offers  a  living 
archaeology  of 
information  about 
community-based 
arts.  Go  to  www. 
communityarts. 
net  and  find: 

•  The  CAN 
Reading  Room, 
which  offers  a 
large  database  of 
articles  from  High 
Performance 
magazine. 

•  A  monthly 
newsletter,  APt- 
news,  which  can 
be  subscribed  to 
free  of  charge. 

Resources,  a 
bookstore  and 
forums  are  also 
available. 


Building  Arts  Participation 


"I  just  wanted  to 
thank  you  for  the 
terrific  meeting!  I  only  wish  it  had  been  all 
day  —  so  many  great  stories,  so  much  infor¬ 
mation  to  share  -  and  not  enough  time.  I 
hope  that  the  other  organizations  are  also 
feeling  how  blessed  we  all  are  to  be  able  to 
be  a  part  of  the  BAP  grant  process  ...  it  was 
painful  at  times  for  us,  too,  but  really  excit¬ 
ing  and  empowering,  too." 

-  Bess  Snyder  Fredlund, 
Alberta  Bair  Theater 


The  Alberta  Bair  team  includes  Bill  Fisher,  Sherri  Cornett,  Bess 
Snyder  Fredlund,  Vi  Hills  and  Kathleen  Benoit. 


Building  Arts  Participation  leaders  convene  in  Helena 


By  Cinda  Holt 
Building  Arts  Participation 
Program  Director 

The  beautiful  Holler  Museum  of  Art  in 
Helena  was  the  gathering  place  for  seven 
organizations  participating  in  the  Montana  Arts 
Council’s  Building  Arts  Participation  program. 
Amidst  colorful  landscapes  in  the  gallery, 
leaders  from  across  the  state  came  together  to 
talk  about  the  successes  and  challenges  of  their 
work  to  build  audiences. 

The  get-together  marked  the  end  of  the 
second  year  of  a  two-and-a-half  year  MAC 
investment,  funded  in  part  by  the  Wallace 
Foundation  in  New  York.  Executive  directors 
and  board  members  from  the  seven  arts  organi¬ 
zations  along  with  their  project  coaches  were 
asked  to  bring  their  stories  of  challenges,  suc¬ 
cesses  and  things  that  weren't  working  so  well. 

Learning  from  each  other  in  a  face-to-face 
scenario  is  often  difficult  in  this  giant-sized 
state,  but  this  is  the  second  time  this  group  has 
come  together  to  share  their  work  and  prog¬ 
ress.  The  participants  were  very  interested  in 
hearing  about  each  other’s  work.  But,  equally 
important  was  the  opportunity  to  be  part  of  a 
larger  community  of  leaders  working  on  the 
same  challenges  in  communities  of  all  sizes 
around  the  state. 

One  of  the  goals  of  the  program  is  to  pub¬ 
lish  information  about  the  organizations  as 
models  that  can  be  replicated  across  Montana 
and  rural  America.  The  first  year  of  the  BAP 
program  was  recorded  in  a  series  of  stories 
written  by  program  evaluator  Louise  Stevens 
of  ArtsMarket,  Inc.,  in  Bozeman.  The  publica¬ 
tion,  titled  Building  Arts  Participation  in  Rural 
America  -  The  Montana  Story,  is  available  by 
contacting  the  arts  council. 

At  the  end  of  the  program  a  second  compan¬ 
ion  publication,  also  written  by  Louise,  will 
document  the  stories  of  the  next  year-and-a- 
half’s  audience-building  work.  Look  for  that 
publication  in  late  spring  of  2006. 


JB  Bancroft,  Kathy  Jahnke,  Joel  Jahnke  and 
coach  Micki  Hobson  represent  Montana  Shake¬ 
speare  in  the  Parks,  Bozeman. 


Montana  Arts  Council  recorder 
Christie  Stiles  and  coach  Pam  Mav- 
roias  share  a  laugh. 


Linda  Engh-Grady  and  Mark  Norley 
from  the  Hockaday  Museum  of  Art 
listen  to  facilitator  Louise  Stevens  pres¬ 
ent  their  case. 


Mark  Browning,  coach  Jan  Bastian  and 
Betty  Currie  represent  the  Custer  County 
Art  and  Heritage  Center  in  Miles  City. 


Coach  John  Barsness  works  with  Ralph 
Paulus,  Julie  Sheppard  and  Myrna  Paulus  of 
the  Performing  Arts  League  in  Choteau. 


Phyllis  Philipps  and  Mary  Jane  Kinyon  of 
Conrad  present  the  Pondera  Players’  strategies. 


Coach  Pam  Mavroias,  Amy  Smith  and  Jennifer  Li  from  Glacier 
Symphony  and  Chorale,  Kalispell. 


"I  was  so  impressed  by  the  level  of  growth  and 
development  all  of  the  groups  experienced  in 
BAP.  I  came  to  the  meeting  thinking  I  would 
hear  about  'activities'  or  short-term  outputs, 
but  the  reports  were  really  about  finding  focus 
and  understanding  their  work  and  what  they 
are  about  at  a  totally  new  level.  It  was  very 
exciting  and  so  cost  effective.  BAP  is  an  in¬ 
credible  'intervention'  tool  for  any  arts  council 
and  I  think  the  model  worked  very  well." 

-  Pam  Mavroias,  Helena, 
Coach  for  Hockaday  Museum  of  Art 
and  Glacier  Symphony  and  Chorale 
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Arts  Leadership 


Leadership  Institute  completes  first  year 


By  Cinda  Holt 

Leadership  Institute  Program  Director 

Program  consultant  Jim  Copenhaver  joined 
Montana  Arts  Council  members  Mary  Crip- 
pen  and  Kathleen  Schlepp,  and  MAC  reps  Ami 
Fishbaugh,  Cinda  Holt  and  Kay  Grissom-Kiely  to 
review  and  fine  tune  MAC’S  Leadership  Institute 
program. 

Four  Montanans  who  participated  in  the  plan¬ 
ning  sessions  or  first  offering  of  MAC’S  Leader¬ 
ship  Institute  also  joined  in  the  discussion  -  John 
Barsness  (Bozeman),  Chas  Cantlon  (Ronan),  Bill 
Larson  (Great  Falls)  and  Laura  Horst  (Dillon). 

The  first  program  offered  under  the  flag  of 
the  Leadership  Institute  was  the  2004  workshop 
“Fund  Raising,  The  Game  Everyone  Can  Play, 
And  Must!”  It  was  presented  three  times  across 
the  state  in  Missoula,  Billings  and  Pray. 

MAC  plans  to  repeat 
this  three-workshop 
structure  addressing  the 
topics  of  building  a  strong 
board  and  staff  in  2006 
and  building  audiences  in 
2008. 

As  always,  MAC  wel¬ 
comes  comments  and  sug¬ 
gestions  from  people  who 
participate  in  the  agency’s 
programs.  Please  feel  free 
to  contact  Holt  at  406-777- 
0090  or  cholt@montana. 
com  with  your  ideas. 


Laura  Horst  and  Mary  Crippen  attended  the  Art  of 
Leadership  fine-tuning  meeting. 


Bill  Larson  and  Jim  Copenhaver  share  a  laugh. 


Arni  Fishbaugh  and  John  Barsness  listen  to  Chas  Cantlon’s 
ideas. 


Montana  Arts  Council's  work  highlighted  at  NASAA 


By  Cinda  Holt 

Business  Development  Specialist 

At  the  annual  National  Assembly  of  State 
Arts  Agencies  meeting  in  Boise,  ID,  in  Sep¬ 
tember,  the  Montana  Arts  Council  presented  a 
workshop  on  effective  communication  for  peers 
across  56  states  and  territories.  As  one  of  five 
workshops  offered  at  the  national  assembly, 
MAC  was  able  to  showcase  the  fine  work  being 
done  by  the  council  and  staff  on  building  public 
value  for  the  arts. 

Workshop  presenters  included  MAC  coun¬ 
cil  members  Betti  Hill  and  Rick  Halmes,  and 
Margaret  “Tog”  Newman,  chair-emeritus  of 
the  North  Carolina  Arts  Council.  Designed  and 

facilitated 
by  Cinda 
Holt,  MAC 
business 
development 
specialist, 
and  co¬ 
facilitated 
by  Gregg 
Dodd,  direc¬ 
tor  of  public 
informa¬ 
tion  for  the 


Ohio  Art  Council,  the  session  provided  some 
entertaining  and  serious  ways  to  make  the 
case  for  public  funding  (use  of  state  dollars) 
for  the  arts. 

Presenters  were  asked  to  illuminate 
reasons  why  people  might  not  support  using 
state  dollars  to  fund  the  arts.  It’s  always  eas¬ 
ier  to  “preach  to  the  choir”  and  this  presenta¬ 
tion  focused  instead  on  talking  and  listening 
to  those  who  are  not  “converted”  -  those 
who  may  not  agree  with  the  agency’s  point 
of  view.  Using  personal  stories,  interactive 
exercises  and  tools-of-the-trade,  participants 
left  the  session  with  some  new  information 
and  good  advice  about  communicating  and 
the  powers  of  persuasion. 

The  featured  speaker  at  the  NASAA 
gathering  was  professor  Mark  Moore  from 
the  Kennedy  School  of  Government  at 
Harvard.  MAC  has  had  the  opportunity  to 
participate  in  executive  sessions  led  by  Mark 
over  the  past  three  years  as  part  of  the  Wal¬ 
lace  Foundation’s  START  (State  Arts  Agency 
Partnership)  program. 

At  NASAA  Moore  presented  his  strategies 
on  public  agency  management  and  unveiled 
his  publication  Creating  Public  Value  for 
State  Arts  Agencies. 


NASAA’s  Kelly  Barsdate  and 
Laura  Smith 


Pictured  (left  to  right):  Thomas  Birch,  Tog  Newman, 
Betti  Hill,  Rick  Halmes,  Cinda  Holt  and  Gregg  Dodd. 


Shown  here  (left  to  right):  Arni  Fishbaugh,  NASAA  Executive  Director  Jonathan  Katz,  MAC  member  Rick  Halmes  talks  with  participants 

MAC  Chairman  Jackie  Parsons,  Betti  Hill,  Kim  Baraby-Hurtle,  Mark  Moore,  Rick  Halmes  after  the  session, 

and  Cinda  Holt. 


Making  the 
argument 
for  arts 
support 

Question:  I’d 

like  to  make  the 
case  that  arts 
participation  con¬ 
tributes  to  civic 
engagement  and 
strong  communi¬ 
ties.  Where  can 
I  find  research  to 
support  that  argu¬ 
ment? 

Answer:  One 

classic  re¬ 
source  is  Robert 
Putnam’s  Better 
Together,  which 
explores  how  the 
arts  build  social 
capital  (www. 
bettertogether. 
org/pdfs/Arts.pdf). 

Other  sources 
include: 

•  Culture 
Builds  Commu¬ 
nity,  www.sp2. 
upenn.  edu/SIAP/ 
Blue%20CBC 
%20handout.pdf; 

•  NEA  research 
that  shows  that 
arts  participants 
are  more  likely  to 
engage  in  such 
activities  as 
volunteering  or 
charity  work, 
www.arts.gov/ 
pub/Notes/89. pdf; 

•  The  Rand 
Corporation’s 
Gifts  of  the 
Muse  mono¬ 
graph  (see  page 
50),  www.rand. 
org/pubs/  mono¬ 
graphs/2005/ 
RAND_MG218. 
pdf.' 

For  more  sug¬ 
gestions,  e-mail 
Emily  Ellis  at  the 
National  Assem¬ 
bly  of  State  Arts 
Associations: 
Emily@nasaa- 
arts.org. 

-  NASAA  Notes 
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Conserve- 

O-Grams 

offer 

collection 

guidance 

To  get  specific 
information  that 
is  geared  for 
museum  col¬ 
lections  staff, 
see  the  informa¬ 
tional  publications 
called  Conserve 
O  Grams,  from 
the  National  Park 
Service. 

Conserve 
O  Grams  are 
available  online 
at  www.cr.nps. 
gov/museum/ 
publications/ 
conserveogram/ 
cons_toc'html. 

Write  to 
National  Park 
Service,  Museum 
Management 
Program,  1849 
C  Street,  NW, 
Room  NC230 
Washington,  DC 
20240  U.S.Afor 
a  complete  listing. 


Board  Business 


Telling  our  stories 

Nuts  and  bolts  of  effective  communication 


This  information  was  compiled  and  pre¬ 
sented  by  Gregg  Dodd,  director  of  public 
information  for  the  Ohio  Arts  Council,  as 
part  of  a  workshop  session  with  the  Mon¬ 
tana  Arts  Council  at  the  National  Assembly 
of  State  Arts  Agencies  annual  meeting. 

Research 

Research  is  the  objective  and  systematic 
gathering  of  information.  It  must  be  conducted 
before  any  plan  can  be  constructed  and  com¬ 
municated.  Don’t  be  intimidated  by  research. 

Research  can: 

•  Help  probe  basic  attitudes  of  target  groups 
so  you  can  construct  pertinent  messages. 

•  Measure  true  opinions  of  various  groups. 
A  vocal  minority  may  not  represent  the 
group’s  genuine  feelings  or  beliefs. 

•  Identify  opinion  leaders  who  can  influ¬ 
ence  target  publics. 

•  Reduce  costs  by  concentrating  on  valid 
objectives  and  key  audiences. 

•  Help  pretest  messages  and  proposed  com¬ 
munication  channels  before  you  implement  an 
entire  program. 

•  Achieve  two-way  communication.  Feed¬ 
back  from  audiences  can  help  you  fine-tune 
messages  and  generate  mutual  understanding. 

Planning 

Planning  begins  with  the  definition  of  a 
problem  and  ends  with  a  thorough  plan  to 
solve  that  problem.  It  involves  four  key  steps: 
defining  the  challenge;  setting  objectives;  de¬ 
fining  the  audience;  and  planning  the  program. 

1 .  Defining  the  Challenge:  The  first  step 
involved  in  planning  is  to  determine  the 
nature  of  the  challenge.  The  challenges  can  be 
numerous  and  varied,  but  typically  can  be  put 
into  three  general  categories: 

•  overcoming  a  negative  perception; 

•  creating  awareness  where  there  was  none; 

•  developing  or  expanding  an  existing  posi¬ 
tive  situation. 

2.  Setting  Objectives:  Once  the  problem 
is  understood  it  should  be  easy  to  define  the 
objective.  An  objective  should  be  evaluated  by 
asking: 

•  Does  it  really  solve  the  problem? 

•  Is  it  realistic  and  achievable? 

•  Can  success  be  measured  in  meaningful 
terms? 

3.  Defining  Audiences:  Once  objectives 
have  been  outlined,  audiences  must  be  defined. 
These  are  groups  of  people  that  you  determine 
are  important  to  your  success.  They  usually 
are  a  broad  general  audience,  an  external  tar¬ 
get  audience  and  an  internal  audience. 

A  broad  general  audience  would  be  the 
public  at  large.  An  external  target  audience 
would  be  people  who  are  or  should  be  directly 
affected.  An  internal  audience  would  be  the 
employees  or  members  of  your  organization. 


Your  target  audiences  may  include  legislators, 
owners  and  managers  of  arts  establishments, 
art  educators,  current  constituents  and  the  news 
media. 

4.  Planning  the  Program:  Focusing  on  each  of 
the  target  audiences,  develop  a  plan  that  details 
exactly  what  needs  to  happen  to  achieve  the 
objectives  you  have  outlined.  What  will  you  do 
to  solve  this  challenge? 

Effective  Communication 

The  third  step  in  the  process  is  communica¬ 
tion.  Using  what  you  learned  in  the  research  and 
planning  phases,  this  phase  involves  developing 
communications  tactics  and  tools  that  will  help 
you  achieve  your  objectives. 

Tips  for  developing  effective  communica¬ 
tions: 

•  Identify  communications  tools  that  will 
advance  your  needs.  They  may  include  media 
relations,  advertising,  direct  mail,  website,  grand 
opening  or  other  special  events.  Discard  tools 
that  don’t  meet  your  needs. 

•  Start  thinking  from  the  viewpoint  of  the 
audience.  What  is  on  their  minds? 

•  What  is  in  it  for  them? 

•  Give  the  audience  a  sense  of  involvement 
in  the  communication  process  and  what  is  going 
on.  Get  them  involved  and  you  gain  their  inter¬ 
est. 

•  Communicate  with  people,  not  at  them. 
Communication  that  approaches  the  audience  as 
a  target  makes  people  put  up  defenses  against  it. 


•  Localize.  Deliver  your  message  as  close  as 
possible  to  the  intended  recipient’s  location. 

•  Use  many  channels  of  communications, 
not  just  one  or  two.  The  impact  is  far  greater 
when  your  message  reaches  people  in  different 
forms. 

•  Maintain  consistency,  so  what  is  said  on 
the  subject  is  the  same  no  matter  who  delivers 
the  message  and  in  what  format. 

•  Don’t  propagandize,  but  be  sure  to  make 
your  point.  Clearly  state  your  position. 

•  Maintain  credibility.  Do  not  lie  or  mislead. 

Evaluation 

Evaluation  is  the  measurement  of  results 
against  the  objectives  you  set  during  the  plan¬ 
ning  process.  When  conducting  an  evaluation, 
always  consider: 

•  Was  the  activity  or  program  adequately 
planned? 

•  Did  recipients  of  the  message  understand 
it? 

•  How  could  the  program  strategy  have  been 
more  effective? 

•  Were  all  audiences  reached? 

•  Was  the  desired  organizational  objective 
achieved? 

•  What  unforeseen  circumstances  affected 
the  success  of  the  program  or  activity? 

•  Did  the  program  or  activity  fall  within  the 
budget  set  for  it? 

•  What  steps  can  be  taken  to  improve  the 
success  of  similar  future  activities? 


Twelve  steps  for  communicating  a  story 


"We  are  all  tellers  of  tales. 

We  each  seek  to  provide 
our  scattered  and  often 
confusing  experiences  with 
a  sense  of  coherence  by 
arranging  the  episodes  of 
our  life  into  stories" 

-  Dan  P.  McAdams 
in  The  Stories  We  Live  By 

1 .  The  storyteller  makes  the  story  fresh  by 
reliving  it. 

2.  You  tell  the  same  story  to  the  bottom  as  to 
the  top. 

3.  You  don’t  need  many  stories.  Quality  is 
more  important  than  quantity. 

4.  It’s  also  the  storytelling,  not  just  the  story, 
that’s  having  the  impact. 

5.  The  protagonist  is  not  always  the  best 
person  to  tell  the  story. 


6.  You  become  a  better  storyteller  through 
practice. 

7.  Framing  the  Story: 

a.  Often  the  audience  isn’t  listening  when 
you  start  to  speak. 

b.  Talking  about  the  listeners'  problems  is 
one  way  of  getting  their  attention. 

c.  You  can  also  get  their  attention  by  tell¬ 
ing  the  truth  about  yourself. 

d.  You  frame  the  story  only  to  the  extent 
necessary. 

8.  You  immerse  yourself  in  the  world  of  the 
listeners  -  their  language,  their  habits, 
their  dreams  and  their  fears. 

9.  The  storyteller  doesn’t  persuade  the 
listener.  They  must  discover  the  truth  for 
themselves. 

10.  The  process  of  the  listeners  crafting  their 
own  stories  can  happen  very  rapidly. 

1 1 .  Organizational  storytelling  is  about  tell¬ 
ing  authentically  true  stories. 

12.  An  organization  isn’t  a  machine.  To 
understand  it,  you  have  to  understand  its 
stories. 


Grant  descendants  donate  painting 

In  August  50  members  of  the  Johnny  Grant  family  as¬ 
sembled  for  the  first  “Grant  Family  Reunion,”  in  honor 
of  their  ancestor,  who  was  the  first  rancher  to  settle  Deer 
Lodge.  During  the  gathering,  Dayleann  Pepper  of  Bothell, 
WA,  donated  an  original  color  drawing  of  Johnny  Grant, 
believed  to  have  been  created  in  St.  Louis  around  1865,  to 
Grant-Kohrs  Ranch  National  Historic  Site  (NHS)  in  honor 
of  her  father,  Arthur  Dale  Kinder  -  Grant’s  great  grandson. 
The  drawing  will  be  sent  to  a  professional  conservator  for 
stabilization,  treatment  and  photography  and  then  housed 
in  the  new  curatorial  building  at  Grant-Kohrs  Ranch  and 
displayed  periodically  for  public  viewing.  Pictured  at  left 
are  (left  to  right);  ranch  superintendent  Laura  Rotegard 
with  Dayleann  Pepper,  Arthur  Dale  Kinder,  Jean  Kinder 
and  Demarius  Bowen. 
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Board  Business 


Surf  sites:  Top  1 0  websites  for  board  members 


By  Bruce  D.  Thibodeau, 

President  of  Arts  Consulting  Group 
and  Alec  Dickey,  Consultant 

It’s  surprising  how  many  websites  providing 
information  and  services  to  nonprofit  organiza¬ 
tions  have  folded  in  recent  months.  Others  have 
merged  or  changed  their  online  content  consid¬ 
erably. 

Taking  a  few  minutes  to  update  your  web 
browser’s  bookmarks  might  not  be  as  relaxing 
as  a  round  of  golf  or  an  afternoon  on  a  tropical 
isle,  but  the  10  websites  listed  below  are  well 
worth  a  visit. 

If  you’re  facing  a  particularly  thorny  gover¬ 
nance  challenge  as  your  new  season  or  fiscal 
year  begins,  you  may  even  find  that  the  resourc¬ 
es  listed  below  save  enough  time  and  effort  that 
you  find  room  in  your  schedule  for  a  spontane¬ 
ous  visit  to  the  beach.  At  the  very  least,  none 
require  sunscreen. 

Good  Governance 

The  Complete  Toolkit  for  Boards,  sponsored 
by  the  Management  Assistance  Program  for 
Nonprofits,  at  www.managementhelp.org/ 
boards/boards. htm  offers  nonprofit  managers 
and  board  members  an  extensive,  well-orga¬ 
nized  library  of  online  tools  covering  nuts-and- 
bolts  details  on  nearly  every  topic  relating  to 
effective  board  operations. 

Offering  advice  on  everything  from  organiz¬ 
ing  successful  committees  and  creating  conflict- 
of-interest  policies  to  Founder’s  Syndrome  and 
the  implications  of  the  Sarbanes-Oxely  Act,  this 
is  one-stop  shopping  at  its  best.  Its  vast  collec¬ 
tion  of  sample  policies,  bylaws,  forms,  board 
manuals  and  tip  sheets  is  clearly  organized, 
comprehensive,  and  concise.  If  there's  a  more 
complete  resource  covering  governance  issues 
on  the  web,  we  haven’t  seen  it. 

Incidentally,  the  Toolkit  is  just  one  of  more 
than  70  resource  categories  on  the  site,  which 
has  information  on  hundreds  of  areas  of  interest, 
with  detailed  information  on  everything  from 
advertising  policies  to  exit  interviews.  To  access 
the  index  for  the  entire  site,  visit  www.manage- 
menthelp.org. 

An  equally  reliable  source  for  information 
on  governance  issues  is  BoardSource  (www. 
boardsource.org),  hosted  by  the  National  Center 
for  Nonprofit  Boards.  Unlike  The  Complete 
Toolkit  for  Boards,  which  presents  its  informa¬ 
tion  in  a  Spartan  style  without  banners,  icons,  or 
even  color,  BoardSource  is  beautifully  presented 
and  graphically  sophisticated.  For  this  reason, 
and  because  it  offers  workshop  opportunities 
for  skill  develop¬ 
ment  and  network¬ 
ing,  staff  may  feel 
more  comfortable 
recommending  this 
admittedly  more 
professional-look¬ 
ing  site  to  board 
members. 

While  access 
to  some  sections 
requires  visitors  to 
become  members, 
many  of  the  most 
valuable  resources 
here  are  avail¬ 
able  at  no  charge 
and  require  no  registration.  Among  these  is  the 
compilation  of  hundreds  of  answers  to  specific 
questions  that  members  have  asked  the  center’s 
staff  over  the  years. 

Visit  www.ncnb.org/QnATop.asp  to  find  con¬ 
cise  answers  to  queries  on  topics  ranging  from 
board  development  (How  can  I  avoid  a  retreat 
disaster?)  and  CEO  compensation  (Where  can 
I  find  salary  surveys?),  to  committees  (What  is 
a  zero-based  committee  structure?)  and  legal 
issues  (Are  bylaws  public  documents?). 

Another  well-presented  site,  closer  in  format 
to  a  professional  journal  than  a  webzine,  is  the 
Canadian  Association’s  quarterly  update,  pro¬ 
viding  a  suite  of  current  resources  for  nonprofit 
organizations.  Although  the  occasional  legal 
advice  presented  here  is  based  on  Canadian 


statutes  and  not  relevant  to  American  audiences, 
the  sample  management  policies  and  templates 
provided  will  be  helpful  to  anyone  engaged  in 
common  and  some  not-so-common  nonprofit 
tasks. 

Articles  of  interest  to  arts  and  cultural  board 
leaders  addressed  in  the 
current  issue  (www.axi. 
ca/tca/Summer2005/in- 
dex.shtml)  include  “Bal¬ 
ancing  the  Board  -  A 
Mixed  Nuts  Approach,” 

“Five  Ways  to  Over¬ 
come  Cynicism  About 
Strategic  Planning”  and 
“Seven  Steps  to  Renew¬ 
ing  the  Board.”  The  site 
also  features  an  exten¬ 
sive  archive  of  previ¬ 
ously  published  reports. 


Board  development 

Much  of  the  information  provided  by  the 
Association  of  Community  College  Trustees’ 
website  addresses  governance  challenges  unique 
to  higher  education  institutions,  but  their  detailed 
information  on  the  critical  process  of  effec¬ 
tively  orienting  new  board  members  provides  a 
thoughtful  overview.  It  also  is  extremely  helpful 
in  outlining  a  concise  checklist  for  those  respon¬ 
sible  for  getting  new  board  members  off  to  a 
good  start.  It  is  found  on  the  web  at:  www.acct. 
org/CenterEffectiveGovemance.asp?bid=84. 

Arts  advocacy 

Board  members,  among  any  organization’s 
most  visible  ambassadors  to  the  community,  are 
often  enthusiastic  and  articulate  advocates  of  the 
arts  and  culture  as  well.  These  three  sites  provide 
a  wealth  of  interesting  material  for  even  the  most 
experienced  champion  of  the  arts,  as  well  as 
providing  talking  points  and  general  information 
for  the  novice: 

The  American  Arts  Alliance  provides  a 
number  of  tools  for  board  members,  volunteers, 
and  supporters,  among  them  tips  for  contacting 
legislators,  talking  points  on  the  value  of  arts  in 
education  and  the  importance  of  federal  funding, 
and  information  on  the  economic  impact  of  the 
arts. 

An  outstanding  feature  of  this  site  is  a  simple 
search  engine  which  allows  you  to  enter  your 
zip  code  and  returns  profile  information  on  your 
district’s  congressional  representatives  and  state 
senators,  as  well  as  an  e-mail  link  for  each.  Visit 
www.americanartsal- 
liance.org. 

Cultural  Devel¬ 
opment  in  Creative 
Communities, 
an  engaging  and 
thought-provoking 
monograph  pub¬ 
lished  by  Americans 
for  the  Arts,  pro¬ 
vides  new  insights 
into  the  essential 
role  the  arts  play  in 
creating  dynamic 
economies.  Providing 
strong  evidence  that 
“creative  capital”  is 
a  key  ingredient  for  fueling  today’s  most  power¬ 
ful  economic  engines,  this  report  is  must-read 
material  for  anyone  advocating  the  inclusion 
of  the  arts  in  city  planning  and  community 
development.  Go  to  www.bolzcenter.org/bolz_ 
news/000055.php 

The  National  Arts  Education  site,  www.ameri- 
cansforthearts.org/public_awareness/,  sponsored 
by  Americans  for  The  Arts  includes  a  compre¬ 
hensive  database  of  state  standards  for  education, 
information  on  funding  sources,  and  quick  facts 
on  how  arts  participation  is  linked  to  academic 
achievement. 

Volunteer  recruitment 

VolunteerMatch  (www.volunteermatch. 
org)  the  web’s  most-accessed  source  for  team¬ 


ing  volunteers  with  nonprofit  organizations, 
assists  organizations  across  the  United  States 
in  recruiting  well-qualified  volunteers.  Here 
you  can  post  volunteer  opportunities  while 
increasing  your  organization’s  visibility  at  the 
same  time. 

Full  of  helpful 
advice  for  volunteer 
managers,  includ¬ 
ing  helpful  tools  for 
tracking  volunteer 
hours,  this  site  is 
a  must  for  anyone 
responsible  for  work¬ 
ing  with  community 
volunteers.  Regis¬ 
tration  is  simple  and 
free,  although  some 
advanced  services 
require  a  fee. 


Fundraising 

Having  procedures  in  place  to  periodically 
review  and  enhance  your  organization’s  fis¬ 
cal  accountability  systems  is  not  only  good 
business  practice,  it  goes  a  long  way  toward 
reassuring  your  contributors  and  community 
that  the  trust  they  place  in  your  organization  is 
well-earned.  Codifying  standards  of  respon¬ 
sible  stewardship  can  also  create  important 
benchmarks  against  which  to  measure  the  per¬ 
formance  of  your  board,  staff,  and  volunteers. 

Independent  Sector’s  online  library  (www. 
independentsector.org/issues/accountabil- 
ity/standards2.html)  of  examples  of  ethical 
policies  drawn  from  more  than  60  nonprofits, 
including  arts  organizations,  is  an  excellent 
resource  for  any  group  reviewing  its  fiscal 
systems  and  policies. 

Developed  by  a  partnership  between 
Philanthropic  Research  and  AOL,  GuideStar 
offers  a  comprehensive  online  database  for 
funders  and  researchers  gathering  informa¬ 
tion  on  nonprofit  organizations.  Visit  www. 
guidestar.org  to  review  the  information  (drawn 
from  IRS  990  forms)  posted  on  your  organiza¬ 
tion. 

Guidestar  encourages  nonprofit  organiza¬ 
tions  to  supplement  the  data  presented  with 
in-depth  profiles  of  their  own.  It  takes  a  bit  of 
time  and  thought  to  submit  such  information, 
but  the  results  are  well  worth  the  effort:  doing 
so  will  make  your  organization  far  more  vis¬ 
ible  to  the  funders  who  want  to  find  you. 

It  also  is  helpful  in  researching  the  boards 
of  other  nonprofit  organizations  in  identifying 
individuals  as  both  prospective  funders  and 
board  members.  It’s  also  a  great  opportunity 
to  showcase  your  mission  and  present  your 
organization  as  you  wish  it  to  appear  before 
thousands  of  potential  donors.  Guidestar  now 
requires  (free)  registration  for  all  users,  even 
the  casual  browser,  but  the  process  is  fast  and 
simple. 

Conclusion 

Obviously  there  are  many  more  website 
resources  available  that  suit  your  organiza¬ 
tion’s  more  specific  and  unique  needs.  In  all 
instances,  though,  your  organization  should 
simply  start  by  internally  assessing  your 
board’s  Strengths  and  weaknesses,  so  that 
you’ll  know  the  most  critical  challenges  that 
you  need  to  overcome.  Once  you  do,  you’ll  be 
well  positioned  to  capitalize  on  the  opportuni¬ 
ties  ahead.  Enjoy  your  web  surfing! 

This  article  was  reprinted  with  permis¬ 
sion  from  Arts  Insights,  the  monthly  news¬ 
letter  of  the  Arts  Consulting  Group,  a  lead¬ 
ing  provider  of  hands-on  interim  manage¬ 
ment,  project  consulting,  executive  search, 
and  organizational  development  services 
for  the  arts  and  culture  industry.  ACG  is  a 
rapidly  growing  national  firm  with  offices 
in  Los  Angeles,  San  Diego,  Dallas,  New 
York,  and  Boston  with  consultants  located 
across  the  country.  For  more  information, 
call  888-234-4236. 


The  Complete  Toolkit  for  Boards 
at  www.managementhelp. 
org/boards/boards.htm  offers 
nonprofit  managers  and  board 
members  an  extensive,  well- 
organized  library  of  online  tools 
covering  nuts-and-bolts  details 
on  nearly  every  topic  relating  to 
effective  board  operations. 


VolunteerMatch  (www. 
volunteermatch.org)  the 
web's  most-accessed  source 
for  teaming  volunteers  with 
nonprofit  organizations, 
assists  organizations  across 
the  United  States  in  recruiting 
well-qualified  volunteers. 


Museums: 
Look  here 
for  care  of 
collections 

Are  you 

wondering  if  your 
canvases  need 
to  breathe?  Do 
you  worry  about 
whether  organic 
fibers  will  react  to 
UV  light?  In  gen¬ 
eral,  do  you  want 
answers  about 
how  to  maintain 
your  collection? 

The  Office  of 
the  Chief  Archi¬ 
tect,  at  the  U.S. 
General  Services 
Administration 
has  a  new  pub¬ 
lication,  just  for 
you:  Care  and 
Maintenance: 
Recommenda¬ 
tions  for  Artwork 
in  the  Fine  Arts 
Collection. 

Write  to  them 
at:  U.S.  Gen¬ 
eral  Services 
Administration, 
Public  Buildings 
Services,  Office 
of  the  Chief 
Architect,  Design 
Excellence  and 
the  Arts,  1800 
F  Street  NW, 
Washington,  DC 
20405;  or  call 
202-501-1888. 

Their  guide, 
written  for  the 
conservation  of 
governmental 
collections  might 
just  be  the  start 
of  great  reading 
and  research 
foryour  own 
collection. 
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Accessibility  in  the  Arts 


VSA  arts  offers  10  steps  for  improving  accessibility 


By  Alayne  Dolson 

Executive  Director,  VSA  Arts  of  Montana 

How  accessible  are  you?  Many  of  Mon¬ 
tana's  arts  organizations  and  performance 
spaces  have  been  examining  their  accessibility 
in  the  last  two  years,  and  have  discovered  that 
physical  access  is  fairly  good  in  most  facilities 
and  all  facilities  are  making  efforts  to  ensure 
that  all  people  with  disabilities  can  participate 
in  their  programs. 

Programmatic  access  is  more  challenging 
and  is  the  next  step  in  our  effort  to  ensure  that 
people  with  disabilities  have  opportunities  to 
pursue  their  interests  in  the  arts.  I  recently  re¬ 
turned  from  the  2005  Leadership  Exchange  in 
Arts  and  Disability  Conference  in  Scottsdale, 
AZ.  This  conference  addressed  the  legalities 
of  complying  with  Americans  with  Disabili¬ 


ties  Act,  the  training  of  staff  and  volunteers  to 
provide  appropriate  access,  marketing  strategies 
to  inform  people  about  accessible  programs,  and 
the  nuts  and  bolts  of  access. 

Here  is  a  ten-step  guide  to  accessibility  in  the 
arts: 

1.  Know  how  the  law  applies  to  your  organi¬ 
zation,  patrons  and  audiences  with  disabilities. 

2.  Designate  an  accessibility  coordinator  from 
your  organization  who  will  lead  the  organization 
in  its  efforts  to  comply  with  ADA. 

3.  Create  an  access  advisory  group  or  com¬ 
mittee. 

4.  Conduct  an  ADA  survey  of  your  facility 
to  identify  existing  barriers  and  discriminatory 
policies  or  practices. 

5.  Create  an  ADA  Plan  for  your  organization 
that  addresses  program  accessibility,  barrier 


removal,  effective  communication,  new  con¬ 
struction  and  alterations. 

6.  Adopt  a  policy  statement  about  your 
organization’s  commitment  to  accessibility. 

7.  Train  your  staff  (and  volunteers). 

8.  Implement  your  ADA  plan. 

9.  Promote  and  advertise  your  accessibility. 

1 0.  Conduct  on  on-going  review  of  acces¬ 
sibility  efforts. 

VSA  arts  of  Montana  has  many  resources 
available  to  help  organizations  improve  ac¬ 
cess  for  people  with  disabilities.  In  the  next 
two  months,  many  organizations  will  receive 
materials  to  assist  in  development  of  policy 
guides,  grievance  procedures  and  tips  to  im¬ 
prove  their  access.  Please  call  406-549-2984 
for  assistance. 


White  Paper 
explores 
accessibility 
and  the  arts 

The  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Performing 
Arts  Presenters 
(Arts  Present¬ 
ers)  recently 
released  its  first 
white  paper  on 
accessibility  and 
the  performing 
arts  -  Beyond  the 
Ramp:  Accessibil¬ 
ity  as  an  Organi¬ 
zational  Asset,  by 
Johanna  Misey 
Boyer. 

The  new  publi¬ 
cation,  funded  by 
MetLife  Founda¬ 
tion,  furthers  the 
national  dialogue 
on  increasing 
cultural  opportu¬ 
nities  for  people 
with  disabilities 
and  older  adults. 
This  population 
of  audience-go¬ 
ers  and  artists  is 
a  growing  area 
of  importance  for 
performing  arts 
organizations. 

Written  to 
guide  arts  admin¬ 
istrators  who  lead 
performing  arts 
centers,  festi¬ 
vals,  community 
facilities  and  other 
professionals  who 
work  in  the  field, 
Beyond  the  Ramp 
demonstrates  the 
power  of  these 
growing  audienc¬ 
es  with  statistics, 
best  practices, 
reference  materi¬ 
als  and  accepted 
language  to  work 
effectively. 

“Beyond  the 
Ramp  is  a  great 
case  study  for 
action."  said 
Soula  Antoniou, 
president  of  VSA 
arts.  “Accessibil¬ 
ity  is  not  only  the 
right  thing  to  do, 
it’s  smart  busi¬ 
ness  practice.” 

For  a  copy 
of  Beyond  the 
Ramp:  Acces¬ 
sibility  as  an 
Organizational 
Asset,  visit  www. 
artspresenters. 
org/members/pdf/ 
beyondtheramp. 
pdf. 


Resources  help  visual  and  performing  artists  with  disabilities 


•  Artists  Health  Insurance  Resource 
Center  (AHIRC)/The  Actors’  Fund,  www. 
actorsfund.org:  Center  offers  a  detailed 
website,  a  toll-free  telephone  number,  and 
walk-in  appointments  for  arts  professionals 
who  need  information  about  health 
insurance.  Contact  manager  Jill  Schaffer, 
800-798-8447  or  212-221-7300. 

•  Artjob  Online  Western  States  Arts 
Federation  (WESTAF),  www.artjob. 
org:  This  highly  acclaimed  service  is  by 
subscription. 

•  ArtsLynx:  Arts  as  a  Force  of  Healing, 
Building  and  Empowerment,  www. 
artslynx.org/heal/index.htm:  Post  yourself 
on  this  website,  build  a  network  of  fellow 
artists,  and  visit  their  well-researched  links. 

•  Center  for  Arts  and  Culture,  www. 
culturalcommons.org:  The  center  offers 
nationwide  job  listings  in  the  arts,  humanities 
and  arts  advocacy. 

•  CHANGE,  Inc.:  Awards  artists 
emergency  grants  for  medical,  living  or  other 
expenses.  Contact  Change,  Inc.,  at  212-473- 
3742. 

•  Creative  Hot  List,  www.creativehotlist. 
com:  Search  by  title  or  location  with  this 
tool. 

•  Damon  Brooks  Associates,  www. 
damonbrooks.com:  Talent  agency 
represents  performers  and  speakers  who  have 


disabilities.  The  website  includes  a  list  of  the 
performers  they  represent  as  well  as  clientele. 

•  The  Foundation  Center,  www.fdncenter. 
org:  Center’s  website  offers  a  wealth  of 
newsletters,  resources,  and  links  to  funders. 

•  The  Gunk  Foundation  Grants,  www. 
gunk.org:  Foundation  challenges  the  current 
market-dominated  system  of  art  production  by 
supporting  projects  that  move  out  of  the  theatre 
or  gallery  and  into  the  spaces  of  daily  life.  Call 
845-255-8252  or  e-mail  info@gunk.org. 

•  Money  for  Art,  www.moneyforart.com: 
Get  professional  help  when  you  prepare  your 
grant  materials  to  search  for  funds. 

•  The  National  Alliance  for  Media  Arts 
and  Culture,  www.namac.org:  Association 
promotes  the  cultural  contributions  of  individual 
media  artists. 

•  National  Arts  And  Disability  Center 
(NADC),  www.nadc.ucla.edu/:  Information 
dissemination,  technical  assistance  and  referral 
center  specializes  in  issues  of  arts  and  disability. 

•  New  York  Foundation  for  the  Arts,  www. 
nyfa.org:  Updated  every  Sunday,  this  site 
features  a  comprehensive  and  international  list 
of  job  opportunities  and  descriptions  and  access 
information  for  arts  job  sources,  both  offline  and 
online. 

•  Puffin  Foundation  Grants,  www. 
puffinfoundation.org:  Foundation  supports 
projects  that  advance  progressive  social  change. 


•  Theatre  Communications  Group 
(TCG),  www.tcg.org:  TCG  offers  ArtSearch, 
a  subscription  service  which  provides 
national  listings  for  employment  in  the  arts. 

•  The  Artists’  Fellowship,  www. 
artistsfellowship.com:  Fellowship  provides 
funding  to  professional  fine  artists  and 
their  families  during  times  of  emergency, 
disability,  or  bereavement. 

•  Center  for  Emerging  Visual  Artists, 
www.cfeva.org:  Center  offers  a  two-year 
program,  in  which  artists  receive  instruction 
and  exhibition  and  teaching  opportunities. 
Career  consultation  and  technical  assistance 
include  grant  writing,  tax  and  legal  research, 
and  employment  advice. 

•  Craft  Emergency  Relief  Fund,  www. 
craftemergency.org:  Provides  interest- 
free  loans  to  professional  craftspeople  for 
emergency  relief.  Loans  range  from  $200  to 
$2,000;  call  802-229-2306. 

•  StarvingArtistsLaw.com:  Organization 
provides  free  legal  services  for  artists. 
Twenty-six  states  are  represented,  as  well 

as  an  international  resource.  Issues  often 
handled  include  contract  negotiations, 
mediation  services,  nonprofit  incorporation, 
copyright  information  and  infringement 
lawsuits,  tax  information,  estate  planning, 
and  lease  review. 


All  Women  Are  Role  Models 


Helena  artist  Chip  Clawson’s  clay  arch,  “All  Women  Are  Role  Models”  (shown 
above  in  a  photo  by  Dan  Tilton)  was  dedicated  during  a  ceremony  Sept.  10 
at  the  Montana  Women's  Prison  in  Billings.  The  double  arch  is  located  in 
front  of  the  main  entrance  to  the  prison.  A  second  ceremony,  held  inside  the 
prison,  dedicated  the  Loving  Mother  Arch  (top  left),  situated  between  the  visi¬ 
tation  room  and  the  chapel,  and  the  Great  Mother  Arch  (below  left),  located 
outside  the  mothering  room  where  inmates  meet  with  their  children  (pho¬ 
tos  by  Chip  Clawson).  The  All  Women  Are  Role  Models  project  was  funded 
through  the  State  of  Montana  Percent  for  Art  program  and  the  Montana  Arts 
Council. 
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aw  and  the  Art  World 


Market  trends  affect  buyers,  sellers  and  artists 


By  Bill  Frazier  ©2005 

The  art  market,  along  with  everything  else  it 
seems,  is  changing.  Much  of  the  market  seems 
to  be  making  a  transition  from  traditional  gal¬ 
leries  to  auctions  and  museum  shows  and  sales. 

Much  has  been  written  about  this  from  the 
philosophical  and  public  relations  standpoint. 
Issues  have  been  raised  about  nonprofit  orga¬ 
nizations  taking  away  so  much  of  the  market 
from  the  downtown  businesses,  so  to  speak, 
and  there  are  strong  arguments  on  both  sides. 

I  am  sure  that  new  legal  problems  will 
develop.  In  the  meantime,  I  continue  to  see 
both  galleries  and  organizational  shows  making 
the  same  mistakes.  Perhaps  out  of  a  sense  of 
desperation  some  galleries  are  more  and  more 
often  trying  to  sell  artwork  as  an  investment. 
Resist  this  urge. 

Artists  referring  to  their  own  work  and 
dealers  referring  to  that  of  artists  they  repre¬ 
sent  as  being  “investment  quality”  or  work  in 
which  the  buyer  should  invest  is  a  mistake.  At 
best,  this  sales  “puffing”  is  questionable  and 
unsophisticated  and  at  worst,  illegal,  and  in 
violation  of  securities  laws,  so  be  careful  what 
you  say. 

An  example  is  the  sculptor  seeking  an  “in¬ 
vestor”  to  pay  all  of  the  costs  of  an  edition,  in 
return  for  which  the  “investor”  would  receive 
his  money  back  and  maybe  a  profit  when 
the  edition  is  sold  out.  This  procedure  nearly 
always  degenerates  into  a  disagreeable  result, 
i.e.,  antagonisms,  lawsuits  and  lost  friends  and 
customers.  Accounting  is  often  questionable 
in  such  situations  and  typically  the  editions 
never  sell  out  so  as  to  generate  a  return  for  the 
“investor.” 

Similarly,  galleries  should  not  try  to  con¬ 
vince  a  buyer  that  some  emerging  artist  no  one 
has  ever  heard  of  is  better  than  Remington  or 
Fechin  or  Terpning  -  or  that  his  or  her  work  is 
investment  quality.  Or  that  it  is  going  to  triple 
in  value  in  two  years. 

Nearly  all  of  us  who  actually  buy  art  know 
better  and  this  is  a  naive  and  unprofessional  ap¬ 
proach  to  selling  art.  From  the  legal  standpoint, 
this  type  of  comment  may  exceed  normal  sales¬ 
manship  and  rise  to  the  level  of  misrepresenta¬ 
tion  or  fraud,  so  be  a  little  bit  restrained.  This 
is  especially  questionable  when  the  salesman 
later  calls  the  customer  offering  the  same  piece 
at  a  discount  or  sale  price.  Investment? 

Relative  to  the  comments  above  about  transi¬ 
tions  in  the  market,  since  the  last  discussion 
about  charitable  auctions  several  issues  ago,  1 
have  received  more  invitations  to  nonprofit  mu¬ 


seum  sponsored  art  sales  where  it  was  indicated 
that  there  would  be  a  ten-percent  buyer’s  premi¬ 
um  added  to  the  sales  price,  with  the  premium 
being  tax  deductible.  This  is  not  correct. 

The  I.R.S.  continues  to  insist  that  this  is 
not  a  deductible  contribution  because  it  is  not 
voluntary.  I  also  do  not  understand  why  more 
artists  and  commercial  galleries  do  not  object 
to  this  auction  policy.  Invitations  that  state  this 
information  are  misinforming  the  potential  buy¬ 
ers.  If  the  buyer’s  premium  is  required,  it  is  not 
voluntary  and  therefore  is  not  deductible.  If  a 
buyer’s  premium  is  a  required  part  of  a  purchase 
price,  and  the  buyer  has  no  choice  in  whether 
he  pays  it  or  not,  there  is  no  donative  intent  and 
thus  no  charitable  donation  to  be  deducted. 

Furthermore,  the  artists  do  not  get  a  share  of 
this  premium  although  it  is  part  of  the  purchase 
price  of  the  art.  One  might  argue  that  both  the 
buyer  and  the  artist,  without  whom  there  would 
be  no  art  auction,  are  getting  slighted.  I  think 
this  is  bad  policy  for  sponsors  of  charitable  art 
shows  and  auctions.  I  know  that  funding  for 
most  institutions  is  a  problem,  but  many  object 
to  this  method. 

Such  auctions  are  part  of  the  funding  struc¬ 
ture  of  most  museums,  and  many  other  organi¬ 
zations  such  as  hospitals  and  schools,  but  they 
do  compete  with  commercial  galleries.  If  the 
customer  buys  a  piece  of  artwork  at  the  gallery 
downtown,  in  most  cases  the  payment  is  not  tax 
deductible. 

Some  charitable  auctions  inform  their  buyers 
that  the  purchase  price  and  the  premium  are  de¬ 
ductible  because  the  payment  is  to  a  charitable 
(nonprofit  and  tax-exempt)  organization.  This 
is  not  the  law,  either.  When  the  organization, 
museum  or  otherwise,  states  that  the  purchase 
price  is  tax  deductible  as  a  charitable  donation, 
not  only  is  the  buyer  misinformed,  but  an  unfair 
advantage  is  taken.  More  and  more  buyers  are 
finding  the  practice  annoying.  So,  charitable 
shows  and  auctions,  please  take  note  of  this. 
Gallery  owners,  you  might  take  note,  also. 

Auctions  have  always  been  a  popular  outlet 
for  the  sale  of  artwork  and  are  especially  useful 
for  selling  secondary  market  pieces  and  set¬ 
ting  values.  However,  for  the  typical  nonprofit 
organization  auction  with  invited  artists,  there 
are  some  important  concepts  for  the  artist  to 
understand. 

There  are  two  basic  types  of  auctions,  those 
“with  reserve"  and  those  “without  reserve.” 

With  reserve  means  that  there  is  a  reserve  price 
on  the  piece  below  which  it  will  not  be  sold. 
Without  reserve  means  that  the  piece  will  be 


sold  for  the  bid  price  no  matter  what  the  price 
or  how  low  the  bid. 

It  is  essential  that  artists  participating  in 
auctions  understand  theses  terms.  Entry  docu¬ 
ments  normally  include  this  information  and 
the  entry  application  usually  has  a  place  for 
the  artist  to  indicate  his  conditions.  Indicating 
estimated  value,  as  some  auctions  do,  is  not 
the  same  as  setting  a  reserve  price.  Be  sure 
you  understand  because  if  there  is  a  low  bid 
and  no  others  in  a  without-reserve  auction,  the 
piece  must  be  sold. 

It  is  up  to  the  artist  to  establish  these  condi¬ 
tions.  Once  the  bidding  begins,  the  condition 
cannot  be  changed.  Sometimes  small  organi¬ 
zations  do  not  know  these  things,  so  the  artist 
must  look  after  his  own  interests.  This  is  part 
of  the  business  of  art.  On  the  flip  side,  if  the 
auction  sells  a  piece  below  the  reserve  price, 
it  is  obligated  to  the  artist  for  the  difference 
between  the  low  bid  and  the  reserve  price  set 
by  the  artist. 

Artists  and  galleries  should  continue  to 
watch  out  for  scams  directed  at  them.  Several 
recent  articles  here  in  State  of  the  Arts  have 
discussed  the  details.  They  continue  to  appear 
so  be  on  guard  for  suspicious  calls  and  offers. 


Bill  Frazier  recently  completed  a  lengthy 
and  invaluable  tenure  as  chairman  of  the 
Montana  Arts  Council.  He’s  in  private 
practice  in  Big  Timber,  and  can  be  reached 
at  406-932-05453  or  artlaw@mtintouch.net. 
This  article  is  printed,  with  thanks,  through 
courtesy  of  Art  of  the  West. 


State's  new  healthcare  act  could  help  nonprofits 


Gov.  Brian  Schweitzer  has  signed  into  law 
House  Bill  667,  the  Small  Business  Healthcare 
Affordability  Act,  sponsored  by  State  Auditor 
John  Morrison’s  office. 

There  are  two  main  components  to  the  act: 
premium  assistance  and  incentive  payments; 
and  employer  refundable  tax  credits. 

Nonprofits  are  eligible  for  the  Premium 
Assistance  program  and  may  be  eligible  for 
the  Employer  Refundable  Tax  Credits  pend¬ 
ing  a  ruling  from  the  Montana  Department  of 
Revenue. 

What  does  this  mean  for  your  nonprofit? 

If  you’re  a  nonprofit  with  2-5  eligible  em¬ 
ployees  and  do  not  currently  provide  employee 
health  insurance: 

•  You  may  be  eligible  for  the  Premium  Assis¬ 
tance  and  Incentive  Payment  program  that  will 
provide  a  monthly  assistance  payment  for  both 
the  employer  and  employee  health  insurance 
premiums,  provided  that  you  . . . 

•  Begin  to  offer  health  insurance  through  an 
Association  Plan  (such  as  the  Montana  Non¬ 
profit  Association’s  program  with  New  West 


Health  Services)  or  through  the  soon  to  be 
established  State  Health  Insurance  Purchas¬ 
ing  Pool. 

If  you're  a  nonprofit  with  2-5  eligible  em¬ 
ployees  and  do  currently  provide  employee 
health  insurance: 

•  You  may  be  eligible  for  the  Employer 
Refundable  Tax  Credit  program  that  will 
provide  a  refundable  state  income  tax  credit 
to  employers  that  currently  pay  some  or  all 
of  the  cost  of  group  health  insurance  for  their 
employees. 

Important  note:  The  Department  of 
Revenue  (DOR)  is  currently  considering  the 
applicability  of  the  Employer  Refundable  Tax 
Credit  program  to  nonprofits.  MNA  has  writ¬ 
ten  a  letter  to  DOR  advocating  eligibility  for 
nonprofits,  given  that  the  funding  source  for 
this  program  is  not  taxes  paid  by  small  busi¬ 
ness  (nonprofits  pay  none),  but  rather  income 
from  the  recently  enacted  Tobacco  Tax.  Until 
a  final  ruling  has  been  issued,  nonprofits  are 
encouraged  to  proceed  as  if  nonprofits  will  be 
eligible. 


Additional  eligibility  criteria  apply.  MNA 
encourages  all  nonprofits,  including  members 
currently  enrolled  in  an  MNA  preferred  plan 
to  evaluate  this  program.  It  could  save  sub¬ 
stantial  amounts  on  health-insurance  premi¬ 
ums  and,  for  some,  provide  affordable  health 
insurance  for  the  first  time. 

How  to  apply 

Applications  were  available  Sept.  12  from 
the  State  Auditor’s  Office,  which  began  ac¬ 
cepting  application  forms  on  Oct.  1 , 2005.  on 
a  first-come,  first-served  basis  until  resources 
are  exhausted.  The  benefits  will  be  effective 
Jan.  1,2006. 

To  receive  an  electronic  application  once 
available,  visit:  www.discoveringmontana. 
com/sao/database/ipinquiry.html.  For  more 
information  on  the  two  programs,  visit  the 
State  Auditor’s  Office  at  www.discovering- 
montana.com/sao/other/consumerhelp.html 
or  call  406-444-2040. 

-  Montana  Nonprofit  Association 
www.mtnonprofit.org 
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Website 

offers 

insurance 

resources 

Artists’  Health 
Insurance  Re¬ 
source  Center  is 
the  first  compre¬ 
hensive  informa¬ 
tion  resource 
focusing  on 
the  health-care 
needs  of  the  arts 
community. 

The  website 
provides  a  state- 
by-state  overview 
of  such  topics  as 
individual  and 
group  insur¬ 
ance  plans;  what 
to  look  for  in 
selecting  a  plan; 
eligibility,  cost 
and  scope  of 
coverage;  public 
benefit  plans  for 
which  artists  may 
be  eligible  or 
arts  associations 
they  can  join  to 
qualify  for  group 
coverage;  and 
links  to  other 
arts,  insurance 
and  information 
resources. 

Surveys  have 
shown  that  at 
least  30  percent 
of  artists  are  with¬ 
out  any  kind  of 
health  coverage, 
which  is  about 
twice  the  national 
average.  This  site 
will  make  it  easier 
for  arts  profes¬ 
sionals  and  orga¬ 
nizations  to  make 
knowledgeable 
choices  about 
healthcare  cover¬ 
age  and  to  find 
the  resources  to 
meet  their  medi¬ 
cal  needs.  To 
learn  more,  visit 
www.actorsfund. 
org/ahirc/. 
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Website 
offers  arts 
marketing 
advice 

Arts  Marketing 
Online,  www. 
artsmarketing. 
org,  is  dedicated 
to  the  needs 
of  nonprofit 
arts  marketing 
professionals. 
This  site  is  part 
of  the  National 
Arts  Marketing 
Project,  a 
three-year  effort 
to  assist  arts 
organizations 
in  better 
understanding 
the  marketplace 
and  providing 
tools  to 

strengthen  their 
marketing  efforts. 

Practical 
Lessons  in 
Marketing  offers 
a  10-step  guide 
for  creating 
a  marketing 
plan.  Other 
resources  include 
workshops  and 
training,  hot 
topics  and  case 
studies. 

The  site  is 
a  potential 
resource  for 
Montana’s 
presenters, 
museums, 
theaters  and 
galleries  that 
are  conducting 
outreach  and 
organizational 
development 
programs. 


pportunities 


Visual  Arts,  Crafts  & 
Photography:  Call  for  Entries 
-  State  and  Regional 


Stevensville  Art  and  Sculpture  Society  (SASS) 
calls  all  artists  to  display  creations  at  SASS's  2nd 
annual  December  Art  Show  at  the  Stevensville  Hotel, 
Dec.  2-Jan.  2.  Fee  for  non-members  is  $10,  limit 
of  three  pieces  per  artist.  All  media  accepted.  For 
informaUon,  write  SASS,  PO  Box  604,  Stevensville, 
MT  59870  or  call  406-777-3087.  DEADLINE: 
Nov.  15,  2005. 

The  Emerson  Center  for  the  Arts  and  Culture 

is  looking  for  an  original  design  for  the  2005 
Christmas  Stroll  Poster.  This  juried  contest  is 
open  to  artists  of  all  ages.  The  design  must  be 
two-dimensional,  but  all  media  and  sizes  will  be 
considered.  The  final  poster  size  is  16  inches  by 
20  inches.  The  ideal  submission  will  convey  the 
holiday  spirit  of  Bozeman’s  Annual  Christmas 
Stroll.  The  artist  must  be  available  to  sign  posters 
from  11  a.m.-3  p.m.  during  the  Christmas  Stroll, 
Dec.  3,  2005.  Please  mail  or  deliver  submissions 
to  the  Emerson  Center  at  1 1 1  South  Grand  Ave., 
Suite  101,  Bozeman,  MT  59715.  For  further 
information  contact  Sara  or  Jeane  at  406-587-9797. 
DEADLINE:  Nov.  1,  2005. 

Seeking  instructors  and  students  for  Montana 
pastel  workshops.  A  series  of  six  pastel  workshops 
is  being  planned  in  Montana  for  2006-2007.  If  you 
are  interested  in  participating  as  a  student  or  as 
a  teacher,  contact  Ron  Paulick  at  800-238-9980 
(evenings)  or  e-mail  Cambrea@mt.net. 

The  Office  of  A  rts  and  Cultural  Affairs  in  Seattle, 
WA,  will  soon  be  announcing  artwork  opportunities 
for  three  artists,  each  to  create  and  install  site- 
specific  artworks  at  one  of  three  different  locations 
at  the  new  Fire  Station  10  that  will  be  built  in  the 
International  District  adjacent  to  Pioneer  Square 
in  Seattle.  The  Office  of  Arts  and  Cultural  Affairs 
will  be  seeking  artists  who  can  create  art  reflective 
of  the  diversity  of  the  Chinatown-International 
District  and  Pioneer  Square.  The  competition  is 
open  to  established  professional  and  community 
artists  working  within  the  Northwest  (Washington, 
Oregon,  Idaho,  Montana  and  Alaska ).  No  students  of 
any  level  are  eligible  to  apply.  In  2003,  Seattle  voters 
passed  the  Fire  Facilities  and  Emergency  Response 
Levy,  providing  approximately  $167  million  to 
upgrade,  renovate,  or  replace  32  neighborhood  fire 
stations.  The  Fire  Station  10  Replacement  Project 
is  one  of  the  first  projects  to  be  implemented  by 
the  Levy.For  more  information,  contact  Michelle 
Blackmon,  Community  Development  and  Outreach, 
Office  of  Arts  and  Cultural  Affairs,  City  of 
Seattle,  PO  Box  94748,  Seattle,  WA  98124-4748; 
206-733-9576. 

The  B.A.G.  Gallery  in  Miles  City,  MT,  is  seeking 
solo  or  group  show  proposals  for  the  year  2006. 
Formore  information,  call  406-234-2785  ore-mail 
eikoreo2@webtv.net,  or  jaberwok@midrivers. 
com. 

“Miniatures:  The  Little  Picture  Show”  will  be 
held  Nov.  20-Dec.  3 1  at  the  Custer  County  Art  and 
Heritage  Center  in  Miles  City,  MT.  Jurorof  selection 
and  awards  is  Marcus  Hartse.  For  more  information 
or  entry  form  contact  the  Custer  County  Art  and 
Heritage  Center,  PO  Box  1284AVaterplant  Rd„ 
Miles  City,  MT  59301 ;  406-234-0635.  DEADLINE: 
Nov.  1,2005. 

The  International  Wildlife  Film  Festival 

announces  a  call  for  entries  for  the  4th  annual  Poster 
Art  Contest.  The  theme  this  year  is  “People  and 
Nature  -  Living  in  Harmony.”  Winning  art  will  be 
featured  as  the  official  image  of  the  29th  IWFF  to 
be  held  in  Missoula,  MT,  May  13-20,  2006.  The 
entry  fee  is  $  1 0.  There  are  three  cash  prizes  for  1  st, 
2nd  and  3rd  place  winning  art.  For  information 
or  entry  forms,  contact  the  International  Wildlife 


Media  Center  at  406-728-9380,  or  visit  www. 
j  wildlifefilms.org.  DEADLINE:  Nov.  1,  2005. 

The  UC  Gallery  at  The  University  of  Montana 
in  Missoula  is  now  accepting  proposals  for  solo 
and  group  exhibitions  of  contemporary  fine  art 
in  all  mediums,  including  digital  and  video  art. 
A  selection  committee  will  review  slides  and 
select  the  exhibitions  for  the  2006  year.  Interested 
artists  can  print  a  copy  of  the  application,  required 
material  list  and  gallery  map  at  www.umt.edu/uc. 
For  more  information,  contact  Christine  Cleveland 
or  Ben  Malouf  at  406-243-4991;  e-mail:  UCArt 
Gallery@mso.umt.edu. 


Visual  Arts,  Crafts  & 
Photography:  Call  for  Entries 
-  National 


The  Emily  Hall  Tremaine  Foundation  offers 
curators  the  opportunity  to  be  awarded  a  grant  of 
$125,000  for  the  realization  of  a  strong  thematic 
exhibition  concept  that  challenges  the  boundaries  of 
contemporary  art.  The  biennial  Emily  Hall  Tremaine 
Exhibition  Award,  established  in  1998,  rewards 
innovation  and  experimentation  at  the  curatorial 
level.  The  Foundation  invites  potential  candidates 
to  develop  those  thematic  concepts  of  which  they 
have  always  dreamed.  Information,  guidelines 
and  applications  are  available  at  www.tremaine 
foundation.org.  DEADLINE:  April  10,  2006. 

The  Northern  Colorado  Weavers  Guild 

invites  all  fiber  artists  to  participate  in  Fiber 
Celebration  2006,  a  juried  exhibit  to  be  held 
May  20  -June  22, 2006.  All  fi  ber  media  are  welcome, 
including  spinning,  weaving,  dyeing,  basketry, 
sculpture,  felting,  quilting,  papermaking,  knitting, 
beading,  crocheting  and  embroidery.  The  exhibit 
will  be  held  at  the  Lincoln  Center  in  Ft.  Collins, 
CO.  For  more  information,  contact  Julia  Bottom, 
303-651-1372;  NCWG@highstream.net;  www. 
fortnet.org/newg.  DEADLINE:  Jan.  31,  2006. 


Residencies 


Archie  Bray  Foundation  is  currently  accepting 
applications  from  ceramic  artists  for  its  resident 
artist  program.  Long-term  residencies,  usually  one 
year  with  an  option  to  extend  through  a  second 
year,  and  short-term  residencies,  usually  through 
the  summer  months,  are  available.  The  residencies 
allow  individuals  to  pursue  their  personal  approach 
|  to  ceramics  and  provide  a  unique  environment  for 
artists  to  come  together  to  work,  learn  and  share 
with  each  other.  The  Bray  also  provides  a  studio, 
discounted  materials,  a  variety  of  kilns,  sales  space 
in  the  gallery,  and  teaching  opportunities.  Resident 
artists  cover  their  own  costs  for  materials,  firing, 
and  a  place  to  live  in  Helena,  MT.  Fellowships  and 
scholarships  are  available.  The  Taunt,  Lilian,  and 
Lincoln  Fellowships  each  award  $5,000  for  a  one- 
year  residency  to  a  ceramic  artist  who  demonstrates 
exceptional  merit  in  both  accomplishment 
and  promise.  Fellowship  applications  must  be 
received  by  Feb.  1,  2006.  For  an  application  and 
more  information,  visit  www.archiebray.org; 
or  contact  the  Archie  Bray  Foundation,  2915 
Country  Club  Ave.,  Helena,  MT  59602;  406-443- 
3502;  archiebray@archiebray.org.  DEADLINE: 
March  1,2006. 

The  Djerassi  Resident  Artists  Program  is  a 

nonprofit  arts  organization  which  offers  residencies 
to  artists  in  the  disciplines  of  music  composition, 
choreography,  literature,  visual  arts  and  media  arts/ 
new  genres.  All  national  and  international  artists  are 
eligible  to  apply.  Applications  are  sought  on  two 
levels.  The  first  includes  emerging  and  mid-career 
artists,  for  whom  appointments  as  resident  artists 
may  make  a  significant  difference  to  their  careers. 
The  second  level  consists  of  artists  with  established 
national  and/or  international  reputations.  Artists 
selected  by  peer  panels  are  offered,  at  no  cost,  room, 


Disclaimer:  No  endorsement  is  intended  or  made 
of  any  product,  service  or  information  either  by 
Its  inclusion  or  exclusion  from  the  Opportunities 
section  of  the  State  of  the  Arts.  While  all 
attempts  are  made  to  insure  the  correctness  and 
suitability  of  information  under  our  control  and 
to  correct  any  errors  brought  to  our  attention,  no 
representation  or  guarantee  can  be  made  as  to 
the  correctness  or  suitability  of  that  information 
or  any  other  linked  information  presented, 
referenced  or  implied.  All  critical  information 
should  be  independently  verified. 


board,  and  studio  space  for  four-  and  five-week 
sessions  during  the  season,  which  runs  from  mid- 
March  through  mid-November.  The  program  is 
located  in  a  spectacular  rural  setting  in  the  Santa 
Cruz  Mountains  overlooking  the  Pacific  Ocean, 
yet  is  within  easy  driving  distance  to  the  entire 
San  Francisco  Bay  Area.  Residents  live  and 
work  in  two  buildings  on  the  ranch  according 
to  artistic  discipline  and  creative  project.  Living 
quarters  and  studio  space  consist  of  a  four- 
bedroom  house  and  a  unique  twelve-sided  bam. 
Three  visual  art  studios,  a  large  dance  studio,  a 
music  composition  studio,  and  a  darkroom  are 
located  in  the  Artists’  Barn.  Application  forms 
and  guidelines  are  available  at  www.djerassi.org , 
or  may  be  requested  by  sending  a  self-addressed, 
stamped,  envelope  to  Djerassi  Resident  Artists 
Program,  2325  Bear  Gulch  Road,  Woodside,  CA 
94062.  DEADLINE:  Feb.  15, 2006. 

The  Asia  Pacific  Performance  Exchange 
(APPEX)  is  an  international  artists  residency 
program  that  promotes  cross-cultural  dialogue 
and  interdisciplinary  exploration;  develops 
rigorous  strategies  for  art  making  that  reflect  the 
nuances  of  cultural  differences;  and  fosters  new 
ways  to  create,  combine,  and  interpret  artistic 
expressions.  APPEX  is  a  six-week  intensive 
residency  to  be  held  in  July  and  August,  2006  in 
Los  Angeles,  CA.  For  five  days  a  week,  artists 
will  engage  in  all-day  master  classes,  studio 
workshops,  experimentation,  and  collaborative 
projects.  On  weekends  and  evenings,  participants 
will  be  introduced  to  the  vibrant  arts  and  culture 
context  of  the  host  city  through  specially 
planned  field  trips  and  concerts.  Each  Fellow 
will  be  provided  with  travel  expenses,  shared 
accommodations,  and  meals  for  the  duration 
of  the  residency.  Traditional  and  contemporary 
performing  artists  from  Asiaand  the  United  States 
are  invited  to  apply.  Artists  who  are  active  in  the 
community  as  educators,  artistic  directors,  and 
cultural  workers  are  encouraged  to  apply.  For 
application  information  visit  www.wac.ucla. 
edu/cip/appex/index.htm  or  contact  the  UCLA 
Center  for  Intercultural  Performance  (CIP), 
Department  of  World  Arts  and  Cultures  ( WAC), 
Glorya  Kaufman  Hall.  120  Westwood  Plaza, 
Ste.  188,  Los  Angeles,  CA  90095;  310-206- 
1335;  e-mail:  cip@arts.ucia.edu.  DEADLINE: 
Nov.  10,  2005 

The  Montana  Artists  Refuge,  an  artist-run 
residency  program  located  in  Basin,  MT, 
is  accepting  applications  from  artists  of  all 
disciplines.  Residencies  are  one  month  to  one 
year  in  length.  Facilities  include  two  apartments 
with  separate  20’  x  30’  studios,  one  soundproofed 
apartment  for  writers/musicians/composers, 
and  one  studio  apartment  for  writers  or  others 
who  require  minimal  space;  all  include  kitchen 
facilities,  double  bed  and  private  phone. 
Limited  financial  aid  is  available.  Application 
dates  are  Jan.  14  for  June  to  August,  May  1  for 
Septemberto  December,  and  Aug.  1 5  for  January 
to  May.  Applications  are  on  the  web  at  www. 
montanarefuge.org  or  send  SASE  to  Montana 
Artists  Refuge,  Box  8,  Basin,  MT  5963 1 ;  406- 
225-3500;  e-mail:  mar@mt.net. 


Grants  and  Fellowships 

Special  Events  Grant  Program  funds 
available.  Montana  communities,  organizations 
and  tribal  governments  sponsoring  or  planning 
new  annual  events  are  invited  to  apply  for  $50,000 
in  state  tourism  “bed  tax”  grant  funds  available 
from  the  Montana  Department  of  Commerce, 
Travel  Montana  Special  Events  Grant  Program 
(SEGP).  Events  or  festivals  established  prior  to 
May  30, 2003  are  not  eligible  for  funding  under 
the  program.  Grants  will  be  awarded  based  on 
a  three-tier  approach  that  ranks  counties  on 
the  basis  of  lowest  per  capita  income,  slowest 
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population  growth  and  highest  unemployment. 
The  grants  are  designed  to  be  matching  funds  for 
non-profit  organizations  involved  in  developing 
new  annual  events.  For  more  information 
about  the  SEGP,  or  to  request  an  application, 
contact  Travel  Montana,  406-841-2870.  SEGP 
application  materials  can  be  downloaded  from 
Travel  Montana’s  Intranet  site:  travelmontana. 
mt.gov.  DEADLINE:  Jan.  13,  2006. 

Applications  are  available  for  Puffin 
Foundation  2006  Artist  Grant  Awards. 

Average  grant  awards  range  between  $1,000 
and  $2,500  and  will  be  provided  to  artists  and  art 
organizations  often  excluded  from  mainstream 
opportunities,  due  to  their  genre  and/or  social 
philosophy.  To  receive  an  application  packet, 
send  a  SASE  (#10  self-addressed  stamped 
envelope)  to:  Puffin  Foundation  Ltd.,  20  East 
Oakdene  Avenue  Teaneck,  NJ  07666-4111. 
Deadline:  Dec.  30,  2005. 

Surdna  Arts  Teachers  Fellowship  Program. 

The  Surdna  Foundation  supports  the  artistic 
revitalization  of  arts  teachers  in  public  arts  high 
schools  by  enabling  them  to  take  the  time  to 
immerse  themselves  in  their  own  creative  work 
and  interact  with  professional  artists/colleagues, 
thereby  improving  their  teaching.  Twenty 
awards  of  up  to  $5,000  each  will  be  made.  A 
complementary  grant  of  $  1 ,500  will  be  awarded 
to  the  fellow’s  school  to  support  postfellowship 
activities.  Contact  www.surdna.org/programs/ 
artsteachersfellowships.html. 

The  Association  of  PerformingArts  Presenters 

recently  announced  a  new  $  1 .3  million  project  and 
travel  grant  program  to  encourage  collaborations 
between  ensemble  theatres  and  arts  organizations. 
The  Ensemble  Theatre  Collaborations  Grant  and 
Travel  Subsidy  Program  was  created  with  support 
from  the  Doris  Duke  Charitable  Foundation  as  a 
two-year  pilot  initiative.  Up  to  25  project  grants, 
in  amounts  ranging  from  $20,000- $40,000each, 
will  be  awarded  to  ensemble  theatre  company 
collaborations  with  theatre  or  arts  presenting 
partners.  Project  grantees  may  also  become 
eligible  for  infrastructure  support  grants  in 
the  range  of  $5,000-$  10,000  to  assist  with 
booking,  tour  coordination  and  management. 
Applicants  may  apply  for  grants  to  support  an 
exploratory  phase,  the  production  stage  of  an 
established  collaboration,  or  the  touring  of  a 
completed  project.  Travel  subsidy  grants  of  up 
to  $2,000  are  available  to  theatre  producers, 
presenters,  managers,  artists  and  agents  to  attend 
performances  by  ensemble  theatre  companies. 
In  addition,  artistic,  production,  education, 
publicity  or  marketing  staff  is  eligible  to  receive 
travel  grants  to  help  effectively  prepare  for  an 
engagement.  For  details,  call  888-820-ARTS  or 
visit  www.artspresenters.org. 


Workshops/Conferences 


The  Hamilton  Players  are  offering  a  free  hands- 
on  acting/directing  workshop  at  The  Hamilton 
Playhouse  in  Hamilton,  MT.  Instructed  by 
Amber  Lynch  and  April  Johnson,  the  workshop 
takes  place  over  a  two-week  period  (Mondays- 
Thursdays)  7-9  p.m.  beginning  Nov.  7  and 
ending  with  a  performance  Friday,  Nov.  18. 
All  participants  will  act  in  and  direct  a  series 
of  scenes.  This  workshop  does  not  require 
memorization  and  is  a  fun  way  to  gain  practical 
knowledge  about  both  crafts.  Registration  is.  For 
more  information,  call  April  at  406-375-9050. 
DEADLINE:  Nov.  2,  2005. 

Yellowstone  Art  Expedition  is  aseries  of  weekly 
classes  for  beginning  and  intermediate  students 
to  explore  various  art  materials,  processes  and 
ideas.  Instructor  is  David  Cowan;  classes  are 
held  at  The  Emerson  in  Bozeman,  MT.  "Edges, 
Still-Life  Painting  Without  a  Brush”  will  be 
held  7-9  p.m.  Mondays,  Nov.  14  and  28;  cost  is 
$40- $45.  “Figure  as  Landscape,  Sculpting  the 
Human  Form”  will  be  held  7-9  p.m.  Mondays, 
Dec.  5- 1 9;  cost  is  $60-$65.  For  more  information, 
call  Ellen  Ornitz,  406-586-3970. 

The  Carbon  County  Arts  Guild  and  Depot 
Gallery  in  Red  Lodge,  MT,  offers  the  following 
workshops:  “Framing  Your  Artwork"  with  Fred 
Magers  will  be  held  10  a.m.-2  p.m.  Nov.  5; 
Magers,  experienced  art  framer  from  Billings, 
will  give  a  workshop  on  how  to  choose  mats, 


frames  and  glass  for  artwork;  cost  is  $25  for 
members,  $45  for  non-members.  “Pricing  Your 
Artwork”  with  A1  Jones  will  be  held  10  a.m.-  2 

p.m.  Nov.  1 2;  Jones,  Regional  Development  Officer 
from  the  Montana  Department  of  Commerce  and 
the  MSUB  Extension  Services,  will  discuss  how  to 
price  artwork  so  it  sells;  cost  is  $25  for  members, 
$45  for  non-members.  “Watercolor  Christmas” 
with  Diane  Hinkler  will  be  held  10  a.m.-4  p.m. 
Dec.  10;  Hinkler,  artist  and  gallery  owner  of  Art  is 
Everywhere  in  Columbus,  MT,  will  present  a  very 
fun  and  functional  workshop  in  creating  the  perfect 
Christmas  gift,  a  small  original  watercolor  to  use  on 
Christmas  cards  or  just  frame  for  the  holiday  season; 
cost  is  $50  for  members  and  $65  for  non-members. 
Call  406-446- 1 370  for  more  information. 

Photographic  Ceramics  Tiles  with  Valerie 
Hellerman  will  be  held  7-9  p.m.  Tuesdays, 
Nov.  8, 15,  29  and  Dec.  6  at  the  Holter  Museum  in 
Helena,  MT.  Participants  will  create  beautiful  tiles 
for  home  or  gifts  as  well  as  collaboratively  design 
and  execute  tiles  for  an  outside  wall  at  the  Holter 
Museum.  Personally  meaningful  photographs  can 
be  permanently  fired  into  the  tiles.  Tuition,  materials 
and  firing  is  $120.  Call  406-442-6400.  ext.  107  or 
e-mail:  katie@holtermuseum.org. 

McIntosh  Art  Company  in  Billings,  MT.  offers 
the  following  classes:  "Handmade  Cards,”  with 
Mary  Alice  Spencer,  10  a.m.-l  p.m.  Nov.  5, 
$35;  “Lino  Block  Print  Cards,”  with  Mary  Alice 
Spencer,  10  a.m. -noon,  Nov.  12,  $27.50;  “Design, 
Cut  and  Apply  Stencils,”  with  Cindy  Smith, 
1-3  p.m.  Nov.  12,  $25;  “Spine  Binding”  with 
Helen  Widenhofer,  1 0  a.m.-2  p.m.  Nov.  1 9,  $50. 
Call  406-252-2010  or  e-mail  mcintoshart@imt. 
net  for  details. 

Atlatl,  Inc.  announces  the  10th  biennial  meeting 
of  artists,  scholars,  curators,  educators  and  arts 
organization  leaders  that  gather  to  examine  trends 
and  issues  in  the  field  of  Native  American  arts. 
The  conference  is  hosted  in  collaboration  with  the 
Smithsonian  National  Museum  of  the  American 
Indian  and  is  supported  in  part  by  an  award  from 
the  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts.  Phoenix 
based  Atlatl,  Inc.  is  a  non-profit  organization  for 
Native  American  arts  established  in  1977.  The 
mission  of  Atlatl  is  to  promote  the  vitality  of 
contemporary  Native  American  art  through  self- 
determination  in  cultural  expression.  The  Native 
Arts  Network  2005  Conference  will  be  held  at  the 
National  Museum  of  the  American  Indian  on  the 
National  Mall,  Washington  D  C.,  Nov.  1 6- 1 8, 2005. 
This  conference  will  be  examining  the  role  of  art 
in  contemporary  Native  culture  as  well  as  critical 
issues  in  education  and  technology  that  effect 
Native  art,  cultural  workers  and  organizations.  For 
more  information,  call  602-277-3711  or  e-mail 
atlatl@atlatl.org. 

Paris  Gibson  Square  Museum  of  Art  in  Great 
Falls,  MT,  offers  the  following  classes:  “Home 
Is  a  Poem,”  with  Katie  Knight,  12:30-4:30  p.m. 
Nov.  5,  $35;  and  “Rejoice  in  Your  Roots,”  with 
Rachel  Kaiser,  12:30-4:30  p.m.  Dec.  3,  $35.  Call 
406-727-8255  for  more  information. 

The  Holter  Museum  of  Art  in  Helena,  MT,  offers 
the  following  workshops:  “A  Day  with  Georgia 
O’Keeffe,”  11  a.m.-2  p.m.  Nov.  5;  and  “Ceramic 
Tiles,”  7-9  p.m.  Tuesdays,  Nov.  8-Dec.  6.  Call 
406-442-6400  for  information. 

Publishing  Clinic  for  Writers  will  be  given  by 
veteran  author  and  small  press  publisher  Valerie 
Harms  9  a.m.-4:30  p.m.,  Nov.  20.  Topics  include: 
writing  from  personal  experience,  fiction  vs. 
nonfiction,  composing  a  proposal/query,  marketing, 
agents  and  self-publishing.  Focus  is  on  participants’ 
projects.  For  further  details,  call  406-587-3356  or 
e-mail  Valerie@valerieharms.com. 

Kevin  Heaney  Art  Workshops  at  Heaney  Studio 
in  Deer  Lodge,  MT,  offers  Oil  Painting,  Nov.  12. 
Cost  is  $50.  For  more  information  or  to  register, 
call  406-846-1244;  e-mail:  heaneyart@hotmail. 
com;  Heaney  Studio.  PO  Box  101,  Deer  Lodge, 
MT  59722. 

Creativity  Workshop,  taught  by  Master  Teachers 
Shelley  Berc  and  Alejandro  Fogel,  will  be  held 
Nov.  1 1  - 1 4  in  New  York  City.  Other  workshops  are 
offered  in  the  spring  in  New  York  City  and  summer 
in  Europe  (Crete,  Provence,  Florence,  Barcelona, 
Prague  and  Dublin).  Three  university  credits  are 
offered  for  the  workshops  in  Europe.  Founded  in 


1993,  the  Creativity  Workshop  is  dedicated  to 
teaching  people  about  their  creativity  and  how 
to  use  it  in  all  aspects  of  life,  work,  and  creative 
expression.  The  price  of  the  NYC  workshop  is 
$600,  tuition  only.  European  workshop  prices 
start  at  $1,750  for  tuition  and  nine  nights  of 
accommodations.  The  only  requirements  for 
the  Creativity  Workshop  are  curiosity  about 
the  creative  process  and  a  sense  of  playfulness. 
For  more  information,  visit  www.the-creativity- 
joumey.com  or  call  866-217-1980. 

Glacier  Institute,  located  near  Glacier  Park,  offers 
the  following  workshops:  Cattail,  Pine  Needle 
and  Willow  Basket  Weaving,  Patricia  Fialcowitz, 
Dec.  2-4.  $  1 25-$  1 65;  and  Wool  Felting:  Creating 
Winter  Clothing,  Lynx  Vilden,  Dec.  1 0- 1 1 ,  $  1 25- 
$145.  For  more  information,  call  406-755-1211 
or  visit  glacierinstitute.org. 

Introduction  to  Pastel  Painting  with  LisaSchaus 
will  be  held  Nov.  5  at  the  Hockaday  Museum  of 
Art  in  Kalispell,  MT.  Cost  is  $25.  Call  406-755- 
5268  or  visit  www.hockadaymuseum.org. 

Marketing  for  Artists  Workshop,  will  be  held 
Nov.  18  at  Fairmont  Hot  Springs  Resort  near 
Anaconda,  MT.  Registration  is  $45.  Various  topics 
will  be  covered  and  a  panel  of  successful  artists 
will  discuss  strategies  that  have  worked  for  them. 
For  more  information  and  a  conference  brochure, 
e-mail  bandreozzi  @  montana.edu,  or  send  $45  with 
name,  address,  phone  and  e-mail  to  Headwaters 
RC&D,  305  W.  Mercury  St„  Butte,  MT  59701 . 


Literature  &  Playwriting 


The  Montana  State  University  Great  Falls 
Literary  Guild  will  begin  publishing  an  annual 
literary  journal,  beginning  in  January  2006.  MO: 
Writings  from  the  River  will  feature  poetry,  short 
fiction,  creative  nonfiction  and  essays  as  well  as 
original  artwork  and  photography.  In  addition  to 
publishing  the  work  of  local  artists,  editors  hope  to 
attract  submissions  from  authors  nationwide.  For 
guidelines,  visit  www.msugf.edu/litguild/index. 
htm.  For  information,  contact  MO@msugf. 
edu  or  call  Dr.  Fred  Bridger  at  406-771-4374. 
DEADLINE:  Nov.  30,  2005. 

Glimmer  Train  Press  Winter  Very  Short  Fiction 
Award.  Winner  receives  $1,200  and  publication 
in  Glimmer  Train  Stories.  Word  count  must  not 
exceed  2,000.  Ten  dollar  entry  fee  for  each  short 
story.  Submissions  should  be  made  online  at  www. 
glimmertrain.com.  DEADLINE:  Jan.  31,  2006. 

Theatre  In  the  Raw  announces  its  2005  Play 
Writing  Contest.  The  play  must  be  an  original  one- 
act  play,  unpublished  and  unproduced.  Winners 
will  receive  cash  prizes,  and  at  least  one  dramatic 
reading  for  the  first-prize  winner.  Entry  fee  of 
$25/cdn.  For  more  information,  contact  Theatre  In 
the  Raw,  Artistic  Director/One  Act  Play  Contest. 
3521  Marshall  St,  Vancouver,  BC  Canada  V5N 
4S2;  604-708-5448;  e-mail:  titraw@vcn.bc.ca. 
DEADLINE:  Dec.  31,  2005. 

Ongoing  call  for  entries  in  The  Wildwood  Reader, 

a  quarterly  literary  short  fiction  magazine.  The 
year's  topentries,  as  voted  by  readers,  are  featured 
in  the  annual  anthology.  New  writers  are  supported 
and  featured.  Awards  are  $50  first,  $25  second, 
$25  third  place  each  quarter.  No  submission  fees 
for  two  manuscripts,  600  to  2,400  words.  All 
materials  are  returned  if  packaging  and  postage 
are  included.  All  submissions  must  be  sent  as  a 
digital  Word  document  on  disk  with  a  hard  copy. 
Guidelines  are  available  with  a  SASE.  Contact 
the  Wildwood  Reader,  Timson  Edwards  Co., 
PO  Box  55-0898,  Jacksonville,  FL  32255. 


Performing  Arts 


The  Theatre  Communications  Group  has 

released  Spotlight  On,  which  highlights  the 
NEA/TCG  Theatre  Residency  Program  for 
Playwrights;  the  New  Generations  Program; 
the  most  recent  recipient  of  the  Alan  Schneider 
Director  Award,  and  the  recipients  of  the  NEA/ 
TCG  Career  Development  Program  for  Directors 
and  Designers.  To  view  this  publication,  visit  the 
TCG  website  at  www.tcg.org/frames/programs/ 
fs_ap.htm. 

(Continued  on  next  page) 


NYFA 
launches 
new  e-zine 

The  New  York 
Foundation  for 
the  Arts  (NYFA) 
recently  launched 
the  new  version 
of  NYFA  Current, 
the  organization’s 
free,  national  e- 
publication. 

The  revamped 
NYFA  Current 
continues  the 
publication's 
1 2-year  history 
of  reporting  the 
latest  news  and 
happenings  in 
the  arts  world, 
but  with  greater 
emphasis  on  the 
artist’s  voice. 

Actively 
engaged  with 
thousands  of 
contemporary 
artists,  NYFA  is 
uniquely  qualified 
to  monitor  the 
pulse  of  today's 
art  scene. 
Practicing  artists 
and  critics  from 
across  the 
country  comment 
on  trends  and 
movements  in 
the  art  world 
with  biweekly 
features,  rants 
and  raves  on  the 
contemporary 
scene,  and 
artists’  insider 
perspectives  on 
exhibitions  and 
performances. 

To  subscribe 
to  NYFA 
Current,  visit 
www.nyfa.org/ 
current  or  email 
current@nyfa. 
org. 
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National  arts 
resources 

'  National 
Endowment  for 
the  Arts:  1100 
Pennsylvania  Ave., 
NW,  Washington, 

DC  20506;  202- 
682-5400;  www. 
artsendow.gov; 
e-mail:  webmgr 
@  arts.endow.gov. 

■  National 
Endowment  for  the 
Humanities:  1100 
Pennsylvania  Ave.. 
NW,  Washington,  DC 
20506;  202-606-8400; 
www.neh.fed.us. 

•  Arts  4  All 
People:  www.arts 
4allpeople.org; 
e-mail:  a4ap@ 
wallacefunds.org. 

•  Americans 
for  the  Arts:  1000 
Vermont  Ave., 

NW.  12th  Floor, 
Washington,  DC 
20005;  202-371-2830; 
www.artusa.org. 

•  American 
Association 
of  Museums: 

1571  Eye  St. 

NW,  Ste.  400, 
Washington, 

DC  20005; 
202-289-1818;  www. 
aam-us.org. 

•  National 
Trust  for  Historic 
Preservation:  1785 
Massachusetts  Ave., 
NW,  Washington.  DC 
20036;  202-588-6000; 
www. national  trust, 
org. 

•  ADA  Services 
Unit:  U.S.  Equal 
Employment 
Opportunity 
Commission,  1801 

L  St.  NW,  Rm. 

9024,  Washington, 

DC  20507; 
202-663-4900  or 
800-669-4000 
for  employment 
questions;  www.eeoc. 
gov/facts/howtofil. 
htm. 

•  New  York 
Foundation  for  the 
Arts:  155  Avenue  of 
the  Americas,  14th 
Floor,  New  York 

NY  10013-1507; 
212-366-6900;  www. 
nyfa.org. 

•  Architectural 
and  Transportation 
Barriers 

Compliance  Board: 

1331  F  St.  NW,  Suite 
1000,  Washington, 

DC  20004;  800-872- 
2253;  www.access- 
board.gov. 

•  National 
Rehabilitation 
information 
Center  (NARIC): 
800-346-2742  or 
800-344-5405  for 
assistive  technology 
product  information. 


Job  Opportunities 


Archie  Bray  Foundation  for  the  Ceramic  Arts 
seeks  Resident  Artist  Director.  This  executive 
position  has  artistic  and  financial  oversight  of  the 
foundation  and  reports  to  the  Board  of  Directors. 
Ceramic  artist  with  strong  interpersonal  skills,  broad 
knowledge  of  ceramics  and  contemporary  art,  and 
passion  to  develop  and  implement  a  future  vision  for 
the  foundation.  Responsible  for  continued,  personal 
artistic  growth,  and  all  residency,  visiting  artist  and 
workshop  programming.  Financial,  development 
and  managerial  skills,  and  an  ability  to  work  with 
local,  national  and  international  constituencies 
desirable.  Salary  and  benefits  competitive  and 
commensurate  with  experience.  Submit  the 
following  hard  copy  (no  electronic  applications): 
one-page  letter  of  intent;  resume  (not  to  exceed  three 
pages);  20  slides  of  recent  work  or  CD  equivalent; 
name,  address,  telephone  number  and  e-address  of 
three  to  five  references,  and  S  ASE.  Position  to  begin 
September  2006.  Mail  to:  Bray  Director  Search, 
P.O.  Box  11466,  Spokane  Valley,  WA  9921 1-1466. 
Full  job  description  is  available  online  at  www. 
archiebray.org.  No  telephone  or  electronic  inquiries 
to  the  Bray,  please.  Equal  opportunity  employer. 
DEADLINE:  Jan.  6,  2006. 

The  Hamilton  Players  are  seeking  director 
applications  for  their  2006-2007  Season.  The 
Hamilton  Players  season  runs  from  June  of  2006 
through  April  of  2007.  The  season  consists  of  five 
main  stage  shows  and  will  likely  combine  comedies, 
musicals  and  dramas.  Hamilton  Players  directors 
receive  stipends  and  will  be  directing  productions 
chosen  by  the  Board  of  Directors.  Please  send  a  letter 
of  application  and  theater  resume  to  The  Hamilton 
Players  Board  of  Directors,  100  Ricketts  Road, 
Hamilton,  MT.  59840.  Applicants  with  directing 
experience  or  theatre  arts  experience  are  strongly 
urged  to  apply.  For  more  information,  call  April  at 
406-375-9050.  DEADLINE:  Dec.  2,  2005. 

Director  position  at  the  San  Diego  Center  for 
Jewish  Culture.  The  director  is  responsible 
for  strategizing,  organizing,  and  managing  the 
implementation  of  the  cultural  and  performance 
activities  for  the  San  Diego  Center  for  Jewish 
Culture  at  the  Lawrence  Family  Jewish  Community 
Center.  He/she  works  closely  with  a  well  connected 
and  high  profile  board  of  directors  to  identify 
and  achieve  organizational  advancement  goals 
and  supports  the  board  in  its  role  as  fundraisers, 
policy  makers  and  ambassadors  of  Jewish  culture. 
The  San  Diego  Center  for  Jewish  Culture  is  an 
Equal  opportunity  employer.  For  applications  or 
more  information,  contact  Bruce  D.  Thibodeau, 
President,  Arts  Consulting  Group,  Inc.,  1601  Hi 
Point  St.,  Los  Angeles,  CA  90035-4503;  e-mail: 
sdcjc@artsconsulting.com;  323-936-0626. 

Society  for  Contemporary  Craft  (SCC),  in 
Pittsburgh,  PA,  seeks  an  executive  director  to  lead 
this  nationally  recognized  non-profit  craft  gallery 
and  education  center.  SCC  provides  its  members  and 
visitors  with  provocative,  engaging,  exciting  and 
thoughtful  exhibitions  matched  with  an  extensive 
retail  store,  well  equipped  studio  workshops,  and 
a  variety  of  multi-cultural  outreach  programs 
that  enhance  its  interaction  with  the  community. 
The  executive  director  serves  as  SCC’s  chief 
executive,  is  responsible  to  the  board  of  directors 
and  reports  to  the  board  president.  The  successful 
candidate  will  be  charged  with  advancing  SCC’s 
vision  of  being  a  nationally  and  internationally 
recognized  leader  in  the  contemporary  craft  field. 
For  more  information  about  SCC.  visit  www. 
contemporarycraft.org.  SCC  offers  competitive 
benefits  and  salary  commensurate  with  experience. 
SCC  is  an  equal  opportunity  employer.  For  more 
information,  e-mailjc@abdintl.com. 

I 

AXIS  Dance  Company  is  seeking  dancers  with 
physical  disabilities  to  join  the  acclaimed,  ground¬ 
breaking  dance  company.  The  company  is  looking 
for  people  with  a  background  in  athletics  or  a  strong 
aptitude  for  dance  as  an  art  form;  and/or  training  in 
modem  dance,  contact  improvisation  or  other  dance 
techniques.  While  professional  dance  experience 
is  not  required  (extensive  training  is  provided),  a 
genuine  interest  in  and  commitment  to  this  work 
is  a  must.  AXIS  offers  the  ideal  opportunity  for 
disabled  individuals  and  athletes  looking  to  try 
a  new  direction  or  to  expand  their  dance  career. 
AXIS  is  a  contemporary  dance  company  comprised 
of  dancers  with  and  without  physical  disabilities 
that  has  been  active  in  its  San  Francisco  Bay  Area 
home,  nationally,  and  internationally  since  1987. 


AXIS  also  maintains  an  extensive  dance  education 
and  outreach  program  for  students  of  all  ages 
with  and  without  disabilities.  Dance  Access  and 
Dance  Access/KIDS!  Individuals  with  teaching 
experience  or  interest  in  being  teaching  artists  are 
highly  encouraged  to  apply.  AXIS  creates,  performs 
and  teaches  practically  year-round  locally  and 
abroad.  Rehearsals  are  two  to  five  times  a  week. 
All  work  is  paid  and  there  are  opportunities  for  the 
right  individual  to  assume  other  duties  including 
choreography,  teaching,  and  administration.  For 
more  information,  visit  www.axisdance.org.  To 
apply,  send  a  cover  letter  explaining  your  dance, 
athletic  and/or  movement  experience  and  interest 
in  AXIS,  bio  or  resume  and  a  video  of  you  dancing, 
moving  or  competing  to  Judith  Smith,  Artistic 
Director,  AXIS  Dance  Company,  1428  Alice  St., 
#201,Oakl  and.  CA 946 12;  e-mail:  judy@axisdance. 
org;  510-625-0110. 

Executive  Director,  Craftsmen’s  Guild  of 
Mississippi,  Inc.  The  mission  of  the  Craftsmen's 
Guild  of  Mississippi,  founded  in  1973,  is  to 
preserve,  promote,  market,  educate  and  encourage 
the  highest  standard  of  excellence  in  regional  crafts. 
The  guild  presents  educational  programs,  craft 
events  and  exhibits,  art  education  and  markets 
fine  craft.  The  guild  is  an  art  gallery,  a  museum, 
an  educational  center,  an  art  referral  agency,  an 
economic  development  tool  and  a  community 
center.  The  Craftsmen's  Guild  of  Mississippi  is 
seeking  a  dynamic,  professional  leader  to  provide 
management,  vision  and  leadership  to  one  of  the 
state’s  strongest  arts  organizations.  The  executive 
director  reports  to  the  board  of  directors  and  is 
responsible  for  managing  day-to-day  business  of 
the  guild.  Executive  director  responsibilities  include 
strategic  planning,  grantwriting,  fund  raising, 
business  management  and  program  development. 
The  candidate  should  have  a  level  of  education 
appropriate  to  the  position  and  at  least  five  years 
management  experience  in  a  visual  arts,  non-profit 
or  similar  organization.  Interested  candidates 
should  submit  a  letter  expressing  why  they  are 
interested  in  the  position  as  executive  director.  The 
candidate  should  explain,  if  chosen,  specifically 
what  goals  they  hope  to  accomplish  and  how  they 
plan  to  attain  those  goals.  The  application  should 
be  accompanied  by  a  current  resume,  including  the 
names  and  contact  information  for  three  references. 
The  Craftsmen’s  Guild  of  Mississippi  is  an  equal 
opportunity  employer.  Mail  to  Kit  Barksdale, 
Executive  Director,  Attention:  Search  Committee, 
Craftsmen’s  Guild  of  Mississippi,  1150  Lakeland 
Dr.,  Jackson,  MS  39216;  601-981-0019. 

Americans  for  the  Arts  Job  Bank,  a  free  service, 
offers  links  to  jobs  in  the  arts  as  well  as  other 
regional,  local  and  discipline-based  job  banks 
from  across  the  country.  Job  or  resumes  may  be 
posted,  and  the  user  may  also  purchase  job  ads 
for  inclusion  in  the  Monthly  Wire.  Visit  www. 
americansforthearts.org/commerce/jbank.asp. 


Media  Art 


The  South  Carolina  Arts  Commission  is  currently 
accepting  entries  for  the  2006-2007  Southern 
Circuit  independent  film  tour.  In  its  30th  year, 
Southern  Circuit  is  an  annual  touring  program 
showcasing  independent  filmmakers.  Winners  will 
receive  air  travel  within  the  United  States,  a  per 
diem  to  cover  food  and  lodging  and  an  honorarium 
for  each  screening  during  their  film  tour.  They 
will  present  their  individual  films  -  screening  from 
45  to  90  minutes  -  at  each  site.  Each  show  will  be 
followed  by  a  half-hour  discussion.  To  download 
an  application,  visit  www.state.sc.us/arts/circuit; 
or  contact  Susan  Leonard  at  803-734-8681  or 
sleonard@arts.state.sc.us.  DEADLINE:  Feb.  28, 
2006. 

The  2006  Big  Sky  Documentary  Film  Festival  is 

now  accepting  entries.  The  festival  is  the  premier 
venue  for  non-fiction  film  in  the  American  West. 
Screenings  will  be  held  Feb.  16-22,  2006.  in 
Missoula.  MT.  Over  75  films,  including  world  and 
U.S.  premieres,  classics,  rare  and  experimental 
works  will  be  shown.  The  competitive  event  is 
open  to  non-fiction  films  and  videos  of  all  styles, 
subject  matter,  lengths  and  production  dates.  For 
more  information,  visit  www.bigskyfilmfest.org  or 
call  406-541-FILM.  To  download  an  application, 
visit  highplainsfilms.org/festival/entries.html. 
DEADLINE:  Nov.  1,  2005. 


Arts  &  Culture 

statewide  service  organizations 


MT  Alliance  for  Arts  Education,  Alayne  Dolson,  PO 
Box  7225.  Missoula,  MT  59807;  406-549-2984.  Advocacy 
organization  for  arts  education. 

MT  Art  Education  Assn.,  Co-President  Susan  Arthur,  Flathead 
High  School,  644  4th  Ave.  West,  Kalispell,  MT;  406-751- 
3500;  e-mail:  arthurs@sd5.kl2.mt.us.  Provides  professional 
information  and  development  for  art  teachers  in  all  areas. 

MT  Arts,  PO  Box  1 872,  Bozeman,  MT  5977 1 ;  (406) 

585- 955 1 .  Provides  administrative  services  for  statewide 
organizations  and  some  local  groups  and  acts  as  a  fiscal  agent 
for  emerging  arts  organizations. 

MT  Art  Gallery  Directors  Assn.,  2112  First  Avenue  North, 
Great  Falls,  MT  59401 ;  (406)  761-1797,  e-mail:  montanaart 
@hotmail.com.  Supports  visual  art  centers  and  galleries  through 
traveling  exhibitions,  technical  assistance  and  an  annual 
conference. 

MT  Assn,  of  Symphony  Orchestras,  PO  Box  1872,  Bozeman, 
MT  59771;  (406)  585-9551.  Provides  resource  sharing,  imports 
musicians  and  conducts  seminars  and  conferences. 

MT  Center  for  the  Book,  c/o  Montana  Committee  for  the 
Humanities,  311  Brantly  Hall,  The  University  of  Montana, 
Missoula,  MT  59812;  (406)  243-6022,  ask  for  Mark  Sherouse. 
Organizes  public  forums  featuring  Montana  authors;  and 
promotes  reading,  book  arts  and  publishing. 

MT  China  Painting  Art  Assn.,  1805  Highland,  Helena,  MT 
59601;  (406)  443-5583.  Promotes  the  art  of  china  painting, 
porcelain  and  glass;  sponsors  a  yearly  public  show  featuring 
nationally  known  teachers. 

MT  Committee  for  the  Humanities,  3 1 1  Brantly  Hall,  The 
University  of  Montana,  Missoula,  MT  59812;  (406)  243-6022. 
Presents  humanities  programs,  awards  grants,  conducts  speakers 
bureau,  reading/discussion  groups  and  teacher  programs. 

MT  Community  Foundation,  101  No.  Last  Chance 
Gulch.  Suite  211,  Helena,  MT  59601;  (406)443-8313, 
e-mail:  mtcf@mt.net.  Maintains  endowments  for  nonprofit 
organizations  and  awards  grants. 

MT  Cultural  Advocacy,  PO  Box  1872,  Bozeman,  MT  59771; 
(406)  585-955 1 .  Coalition  of  arts  and  cultural  agencies  that 
lobbies  the  state  legislature  to  maintain  funding  of  cultural  agencies 
and  oversees  legislation  affecting  Montana’s  cultural  sector. 

MT  Dance  Arts  Assn.,  PO  Box  1872,  Bozeman,  MT  59771; 
(406)  585-9551.  Sponsors  a  fall  and  spring  workshop  for  young 
Montana  dancers,  administers  a  summer  scholarship  program 
and  presents  a  summer  teachers’  workshop. 

MT  Institute  of  the  Arts,  PO  Box  1824,  Bozeman,  MT 
59771;  (406)  587-7636.  Assists  artists  in  all  disciplines  through 
educational  projects,  information,  and  workshops. 

MT  Music  Educators  Assn.,  President,  Erik  Engebretsen,  Box 
702,  Malta,  MT  59538;  (406)  654-2002,  e-mail:  keep@rcc-cmc. 
net.  Provides  professional  information  and  development  for 
music  teachers  in  all  areas. 

MT  Painters  Alliance,  Susan  Blackwood  and  Howard 
Friedland,  711  Blackmore  Place,  Bozeman,  MT  59715;  (406) 

586- 4484.  A  statewide  organization  comprised  of  professional 
outdoor  painters  who  seek  to  showcase  the  vast  variety  and 
spectacular  beauty  of  Montana. 

MT  Performing  Arts  Consortium,  PO  Box  1872,  Bozeman. 
MT  5977 1 ;  (406)  585-955 1 .  Supports  performing  arts 
presenting  in  large  and  small  communities;  sponsors  an  annual 
conference  showcasing  performing  arts;  facilitates  block¬ 
booking;  and  provides  quick-grants  to  rural  presenters. 

MT  Preservation  Alliance,  516  N.  Park,  Suite  A,  Helena, 

MT  59601;  (406)  457-2822.  Provides  technical  assistance 
and  infor-mation  on  historic  preservation  issues  through  a 
circuit  rider  pro-gram.  Publishes  Preservation  Montana,  www. 
preservemontana.org. 

MT  Public  Television  Assn.,  PO  Box  503.  White  Sulphur 
Springs,  MT  59645;  (406)  547-3803.  Supports  efforts  of 
Montana’s  rural  low  power  public  television  stations;  provides 
technical  assistance  in  video  production  and  station  application 
procedures  and  sponsors  an  annual  conference. 

MT  Theatre  Education  Assn.  (MTEA),  c/o  Helena  High 
School,  1300  Billings  Ave.,  Helena,  MT  59601.  A  K-12 
education  resource  for  Montana  theatre  educators;  present  at 
yearly  at  MEA/APT  and  are  affiliated  with  EDTA. 

MT  Thespians,  State  Director,  Sarah  DeGrandpre,  Big  Sky 
High  School,  3100  South  Ave.  West,  Missoula,  MT  59804;  (406) 
728-2401;  sdegrandpre@mcps.kl2.mt.us.  Provides  professional 
information  and  development  for  theater  teachers  in  all  areas. 

MT  Watercolor  Society,  PO  Box  3002,  Missoula,  MT  59807; 
Nancy  Harte,  membership  chair,  (406)  721-8565;  e-mail: 
mtws@montana.com.  Sponsors  two  annual  workshops,  a  yearly 
Open  Members  show,  a  national  Juried  Watermedia  Exhibition, 
and  a  quarterly  newsletter. 

Museums  Assn,  of  Montana,  MT  Historical  Society,  225  N. 

Roberts,  Helena,  MT  59620;  (406)  444-4710;  www.montana 
museums.org.  Supports  museums  of  all  disciplines  through 
annual  conferences,  quarterly  newsletters  and  technical 
assistance  with  museum  issues. 

Rocky  Mountain  Photo  Club,  1518  Howell  St.,  Missoula, 

MT  59802;  (406)  728-5374.  Provides  photography  education, 
professional  information,  workshops  and  opportunities  for 
members  to  show  work  in  galleries. 

VSA  arts  of  Montana,  P.O.  Box  7225,  Missoula.  MT  59807; 
(406)  549-2984;  www.vsamontana.org.  Provides  information, 
technical  assistance  and  workshops  on  working  with  differently-  i 
abled  constituencies. 

Writer’s  Voice  of  the  Billings  Family  YMCA,  402  N.  32nd  St., 
Billings,  MT  59101;  (406)  248-1685.  Assists  emerging  writers 
in  artistic  and  professional  development;  supports  accomplished 
writers;  provides  public  programs  that  challenge  the  traditional 
definition  of  literary  arts. 
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MAC  Grants  and  Services 


Organizational  Excellence  Grants 

Organizational  Excellence  Grants  are  awarded 
every  two  years  to  outstanding  Montana  arts 
organizations  for  biennial  funding.  Eligible  to 
apply  are  nonprofit  organizations  that  have  had 
their  IRS  501(c)(3)  status  for  at  least  five  years 
and  have  at  least  a  half-time  paid  director.  MAC 
funds  may  support  artistically  related  expenses, 
and  statewide  arts  service  organizations  may  apply 
to  support  any  operational  expense.  A  1:1  match 
in  cash  is  required  from  the  applicant.  Grants  for 
between  $1,000  and  $8, 000-will  be  awarded.  The 
application  deadline  for  the  next  grant  period  to  be 
announced. 

Cultural  and  Aesthetic  Project  Grants 

In  1975,  the  Montana  Legislature  set  aside  a 
percentage  of  the  Coal  Tax  to  restore  murals  in  the 
Capitol  and  support  other  cultural  and  aesthetic 
projects.  Grant  funds  are  derived  from  the  interest 
earned  on  this  Cultural  Trust. 

Any  person,  association,  group,  or 
governmental  agency  may  apply.  All  applications 
must,  however,  be  officially  sponsored  by  a 
governmental  entity.  Requirements  include  a  1 : 1 
cash  or  in-kind  goods  and  services  match  for 
Special  Projects  Under  $4,500,  Special  Projects 
and  Operational  Support.  Capital  expenditures 
require  a  3:1  match  of  cash  or  in-kind  goods  and 
services.  The  application  deadline  is  August  1, 
2006  for  FY  2008-2009. 

Opportunity  Grants 

Opportunity  Grants  are  given  throughout  the 
year  to  enable  the  council  to  respond  to  artists’ 
or  organizations’  opportunities  or  emergencies. 
Grants  are  available  up  to  $  1 ,000,  and  decisions 
will  be  dictated  by  the  availability  of  funds  and  the 
nature  of  the  request.  Grants  must  be  matched  1 : 1 
in  cash  or  in-kind  goods  and  services.  Awards  are 
made  directly  by  the  council  and  applications  are 
reviewed  monthly. 

Applications  must  be  received  by  MAC  by  the 
first  of  each  month.  Funding  is  allocated  on  a  first 
come,  first  served  basis. 


Artists  in  Schools/Communities  Grants 

The  Arts  Education  program  contains  three 
distinct  components  which  provide  participatory 
experiences  in  arts  learning  that  increase  or 
strengthen  participants’  knowledge  and  skills  in 
the  arts. 

1 .  Artist  visits:  The  artist  visits  program 
encompasses  visits  lasting  from  one  to  four  days 
with  no  more  than  four  hours  of  contact  time  per 
day. 

2.  Short-term  residencies:  These  last  one  to  four 
weeks,  or  a  total  of  five  to  20  days  over  a  longer 
period  of  time.  Long-term  residencies:  These  are 
residencies  of  five  weeks  or  longer,  up  to  one  year. 

3.  Special  projects:  This  funding  broadly 
supports  the  creation  of  projects  that  establish, 
expand,  or  advance  both  school  curriculum  and 
educational  arts  programming.  Projects  that 
support  and  encourage  the  community’s  lifelong 
learning,  appreciation  and  enjoyment  of  the  arts 
are  also  funded. 

The  Montana  Arts  Council  awards  grants  to 
Montana  organizations  that  are  nonprofit  and 
exempt  from  federal  income  tax  under  Section 
501(a),  which  include  the  501(c)(3)  designation 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code,  or  are  units  of 
government,  educational  institutions,  or  local 
chapters  of  tax-exempt  national  organizations. 

Deadlines  are  ongoing.  To  apply,  visit  MAC’S 
website  at  http://art.mt.gov  or  call  the  MAC  Arts 
Education  Hotline  at  1-800-282-3092. 

Arts  Education  Artist  Registry 

The  Arts  Education  program  supports  a  wide 
range  of  residencies  by  professional  working 
artists  and  local  or  regional  arts  organizations 
(touring  or  locally  based).  Activities  are  hands-on 
and  process-oriented.  The  artist  must  be  able  to 
clearly  communicate  the  concepts  and  skills  of 
the  chosen  art  form  and  relate  well  to  people  in  a 
variety  of  educational  settings. 

Deadlines  are  ongoing.  To  apply  visit  MAC’S 
website  at  http://art.mt.gov  or  call  the  MAC  Arts 
Education  Hotline  at  1-800-282-3092. 


Professional  Development  Award  Grants 

Professional  Development  Award  Grants  provide 
matching  funds  for  Montanans  to:  1)  attend  seminars, 
conferences  and  workshops  to  further  professional 
development  or  to  improve  artistic  quality,  community 
service  in  the  arts,  or  arts  management  skills  and 
operations;  and  2)  hire  a  consultant  of  your  choice  to 
advise  artists  or  nonprofit  arts  organizations  on  technical 
matters,  specific  programs,  projects,  administrative 
functions,  or  facilitate  strategic  planning,  marketing 
or  development  planning.  The  amounts  of  these  grants 
will  not  exceed  $750  for  individuals  and  $1,000  for 
organizations  and  will  depend  on  available  funds.  A 
1:1  match  in  cash  or  in-kind  goods  and  services  is 
required. 

Applications  must  be  received  by  MAC  the  first 
of  each  month.  Applications  are  reviewed  monthly. 
Funding  is  allocated  on  a  first  come,  first  served 
basis. 

Fee  Support  for  Touring  Companies 

Fee  Support  for  Touring  Companies  is  given 
to  Montana  professional  performing  arts  touring 
companies  to  help  support  performance  costs 
in  rural  communities.  A  1:1  cash  match  by  the 
community  is  required.  The  application  deadline 
for  the  next  grant  period  to  be  announced. 

Folk  and  Traditional  Arts  Apprenticeship 
Grant  Program 

The  arts  council  is  committed  to  the 
preservation  and  encouragement  of  traditional 
arts  that  are  passed  on  through  membership 
in  Montana’s  many  ethnic,  occupational  and 
regional  communities.  MAC  recognizes  that 
a  master/apprenticeship  relationship  in  a 
community  setting  is  one  of  the  most  effective 
ways  of  supporting  the  vitality  of  these  traditional 
arts  and  artists.  In  the  Folk  and  Traditional 
Arts  Apprenticeship  Program  master  artists  are 
awarded  $1,500  to  teach  an  apprentice  over  a 
period  of  time  and  in  a  format  decided  by  master 
and  apprentice.  The  next  application  deadline  is 
Jan.  20, 2006. 


Grant  Programs 


Name 


Address 


City 


State 


Phone 


E-mail 


Send  your  request  to:  Montana  Arts  Council,  PO  Box  202201, 

Helena,  MT  59620-2201  •  FAX  406-444-6548  •  e-mail  mac@mt.gov 


Yes,  please  send  me  copies  of  the  following  grant  guidelines  (when  guidelines  are  available) 

_  □  Cultural  Trust  Grant  Application 

□  Arts  Education  Artist  Registry  Application 
-  □  Fee  Support  for  Touring  Companies  Grant  Application 

□  Artist  in  Schools/Communities  Sponsor  Application 
—  □  Organizational  Excellence  Grant  Application 

□  Opportunity  Grant  Application 

□  Professional  Development  Award  Grant  Application 

□  Folk  &  Traditional  Arts  Apprenticeship  Program  Application 

□  Other _ 


Zip 


Grant  guidelines  and  applications  can  also  be  downloaded  at  http://art.mt.gov 


What’s  Happening? 

Planning  an  arts  or  cultural  event,  gallery  showing  or  a  performance?  If  so,  State  of  the  Arts 
would  like  to  know  about  it.  Fill  out  the  following  information  and  send  it  to: 

Lively  Times,  1152  Eagle  Pass  Tr.,  Charlo,  MT  59824; 

406-644-2910;  FAX  406-644-2911;  or  e-mail  to  writeus@livelytimes.com 

Event: _ 

Description _ 


Event  Location: 

Date(s): _ 

Time(s): _ 


Sponsor:, 

Address:, 

Phone: 


e-mail: 


Website: 


The  Great  Falls  Tribune  also  welcomes  event  submissions.  Please  send  to  Great  Falls  Tribune,  Hot 
[_  Ticket  RO.-BoxSAfiS^GreatJFalls, MT59403;  800-438-6600^ext.  464;  e-mail:  trib  features  @ so  fast,  net  J  [_or  9°  onl|ne  at  www.art.mt.gov 


Sign-up  or  update 
your  mailing  info 

NEW  ADDRESS 


Name: 


Address:, 


City,  State: 

Zip: _ 


Daytime  Phone 
E-mail  Address: 


OLD  ADDRESS 


Name: 


Address: 


City,  State: 
Zip: _ 


Daytime  Phone _ 

E-mail  Address: _ _ _ 

Mail  to:  Montana  Arts  Council, 

PO  Box  202201 ,  Helena,  MT  59620-2201 ; 


Help  us  find 
articles  for 
State  of  the 
Arts 

The  Montana 
Arts  Council 
is  requesting 
submissions 
from  artists  and 
organizations 
on  practical 
professional 
development 
tips  for  artists  for 
upcoming  issues 
of  State  of  the 
Arts. 

Topics  might 
include: 

•  “How  to” 
articles  (i.e. 
marketing  tips 
for  the  beginning 
visual  artist,  how 
to  find  a  publisher 
for  your  first  book, 
doing  your  own 
PR,  writing  an 
effective  artist 
statement  or  how 
to  make  a  CD). 

•  Innovative  arts 
education  projects 
or  statistics. 

Please  limit 
submissions 
to  500  words. 

Call  Arlynn 
Fishbaugh  at 
406-444-6430  for 
more  information. 


E 


MAC  Executive  Director  Arni  Fishbaugh  and  Institute  for  Tourism  and  Recreation  Research 
Director  Norma  Nickerson  chatting  about  cultural  toursim  research. 


1  Arts  Strengthen  Economy;  Jazz  Master 
DeFranco;  Creative  Enterprises  Grant; 
Professional  Development  Grants  Restored 

2  Ami's  Addendum 

3-4  Congrats;  Transitions;  Condolences; 

Bray  Seeks  Resident  Artistic  Director 

5  Buddy  DeFranco  (continued); 

Strengthening  Rural  Economies  (continued) 

6-8  Books;  Music 

9  Indian  Education  for  All;  Catalogs  Share 
Native  Perspectives  of  Expedition 

10  Arts  in  Education:  Hawthorne  School  Wins 
National  Award;  Heritage  Project  Video 

11  PAL  Book  of  Student  Poetry; 

Heritage  Project  Video  (continued) 

12  Tradition  of  Poet  Laureate;  Montana’s  First 
Poet  Laureate,  Sandra  Alcosser 

1 3  Alcosser  Plans  to  Share  the  Wealth; 
Spurrin’the  Words  Curriculum  Guide 

14  NEA  Coordinates  Gulf  Coast  Recovery 
Programs;  Craft  Relief  Emergency  Fund 

15  Shakespeare  in  Schools  NEA  Grant; 
Hemingway  Play;  Cameron  Documentary 

16-18  Arts  Calendar 

19-20  Arts  and  Exhibits;  MAGDA 

21  Artists’  Pricing  Mistakes;  Calendars  for  2006 

22  Building  Arts  Participation  Leaders  Meeting 

23  Leadership  Institute  Completes  One  Year; 
MAC’S  Work  Highlighted  at  NASAA 

24  Effective  Communication;  Grant  Family 
Donates  Painting 

25  Top  10  Websites  for  Board  Members 

26  Improving  Accessibility;  Resources;  All 
Women  Are  Role  Models 

27  Law  and  the  Art  World:  Market  Trends 
28-31  Opportunities;  MAC  Grants  and  Services 
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316  NORTH  PARK  AVENUE,  SUITE  252 

PO  BOX  202201 

HELENA,  MT  59620-2201 

V:  406-444-6430;  T:711 

Fax  406-444-6548 

Arts  Ed  Hotline  1-800-282-3092 

http  ;//art. mt.gov 

e-mail:  mac@mt.gov 
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Address  Services  Requested 


Montana  Arts  Council 


Jackie  Parsons,  Chairman,  Browning 
Cynthia  Andrus,  Bozeman 
Ann  Cogswell,  Great  Falls 
Mary  Crippen,  Billings 
John  Dudis,  Kalispell 
Rick  Halmes,  Billings 
Delores  (Dee)  Heltne,  Havre 
Betti  Hill,  Helena 
Tim  Holmes,  Helena 
Neal  Lewing,  Poison 
Rob  Quist,  Kalispell 
Kevin  Red  Star,  Roberts 
Kathleen  Schlepp,  Miles  City 
Youpa  Stein,  Missoula 
Wilbur  Wood,  Roundup 


MAC  Staff 


Arlynn  Fishbaugh,  Executive  Director 

afishbaugh@mt.gov  •  406-444-6430 
Carleen  Layne,  Accountant 
clayne@mt.gov  •  406-444-6489 
Alexandra  Swaney,  Folklife  Director 
aswaney@mt.gov  •  406-444-6425 
Kristin  Han  Burgoyne,  Database  &  Grants  Director 
khan@mt.gov  •  406-444-6449 
Cinda  Holt,  Business  Development  Specialist 
cholt@montana.com  •  406-777-0090 
Beck  McLaughlin,  Education  &  Web  Services  Director 
bemclaughlin@mt.gov  •  406-444-6522 
Kim  Baraby  Hurtle,  Executive  Assistant 
khurtle@mt.gov  •  406-444-6430 
Stefanie  Flynn,  Administrative  Assistant 
sflynn@mt.gov  •  406-444-6510 


Buddy  DeFranco  named  NEA  Jazz  Master 

See  Page  1 


State  of  Montana  programs 
are  available  to  all  Montanans. 
Upon  request,  an  alternative 
accessible  format  will  be  provided. 
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